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Tue civil war which has changed the current of our ideas, 
and crowded into a few years the emotions of a lifetime, has 
in a measure given to the preceding period of our history the 
character of a remote state of political existence. We ought 
to be able to look at it with something like historic impartiality. 
The better part of mankind will always be attracted by that 
magnificent spectacle of everything that constitutes the substan- 
tial well-being of a community, and will look to those who have 
witnessed and lived in it for information regarding it. Indeed, 
as we are ourselves the best explanation and monument of our 
history, a tolerably faithful record from time to time of our cur- 
rent impressions-in regard to the characters and events of the 
past cannot fail of at least an unconscious truthfulness and 
value. 

Whatever importance is assigned to favorable physical and 
external conditions, the real difference between our history and 
condition and that of other nations is to be found in the differ- 
ence of social and political institutions. The combination we 
have exhibited of the utmost freedom of action and acquisition 
with security of possession, and the consequent degree of indi- 
vidual happiness, is possible oniy because the structure of soci- 
ety is adapted to produce such results. Our political institu- 
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tions, strictly speaking, being in their nature striking and visi- 
ble, have attracted special attention. But we incline to the 
opinion that their share in our national development has been 
immensely exaggerated. Considering the rapid expansion of 
interests in this country, the variety of pursuits and the activity 
of invention and discovery, together with the complaints so gen- 
eral in the early history of the government among ourselves, 
and since then so assiduously repeated abroad, of the difficulty 
of engaging the higher class of minds in the public service, we 
think it evident that politics have engrossed by no means the 
greater or the better part of our national life. At least in an 
equal degree with any other people we have a right to complain 
of the common fate by which all other branches of history are 
swallowed up in the political. 

With this protest we submit to the general law. The exam- 
ination and explanation of the opinions of Jefferson which we 
propose, leads us into the heart of American politics. No in- 
stitution of a political nature has such claims on Americans, in 
connection with the history of our progress, as that great party 
with which his name is identified, which first comprehended 
and expressed the mind of the American people, first gave the 
government a confident march in harmony with their aspira- 
tions, which has controlled it almost without intermission, and 
whose fatal complication with a particular interest furnished 
the opportunity for the attempt at its overthrow. The estab- 
lished Constitution and laws are the bones and tissues ; they 
determine the form and furnish the channels through which 
the national life-blood is poured. Without it they perish and 
decay. But, as in all vital organisms, while it preserves their 
existence, it subjects them to constant change. Parties, on the 
other hand, enlist the active and vigorous spirits of a nation in 
efforts for some unattained object, always the aim of a more 
ardent desire than what we have already in secure possession ; 
their history is the history of popular enthusiasm, their move- 
ment the measure of what they can impart to the mass. 

The character of party-leader was pointedly disclaimed by 
Mr. Jefferson at the time of his first election to the Presidency. 
But this declaration is one which at a later period, after he and 
his followers had risked and accomplished so much, he might 
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well have revised. High as were the stations he held in the 
official service of the country, his place in the Democratic party 
would be the object of a grander ambition. Here he was the 
object, not only of more than obedience, but of a reverence and 
devotion surpassing party fealty. Not only during his lifetime, 
but for more than a generation after his death, his lightest opin- 
ions were studied and regarded with a religious veneration sin- 
gularly at variance with our national tendencies, as well as with 
the sturdy independence of his own character. Merit apart, 
they still stand for authority with that large class to which au- 
thority is a necessity. Nor can merit be denied to that system 
which gave rise to so long and successful an administration of 
the government, nor, above all, can political power be denied to 
ideas which have stamped themselves so deeply on the intellect 
of the country as to lead to that political habitude and that in- 
capacity to escape beyond their charmed circle of which we of 
this generation have seen such striking manifestations. 

Different minds and two schools of writers are divided upon 
the point whether the great movements of society are traceable 
to the guidance of individual minds, or to the unconscious gravy- 
itating tendencies of the whole. All, however, may unite in the 
recognition of Jefferson’s greatness. Every possible influence 
seems to have been exerted by him, that of oratory: alone ex- 
cepted. On the other hand, by a curious felicity too deep for 
calculation, and apparently attributable to innate sympathy or 
instinct, he was always, from the beginning to the end of his 
career, in the midst of the most shifting and uncertain circum- 
stances, on the winning side and the representative of the pre- 
vailing opinion, — or at least of that opinion which was going . 
to prevail. Regardless of momentary aberrations, and disdain- 
ing the inferior ground of mere argument, he trusted in the 
impulse of the popular heart. Whether creating the current 
or borne along in it, he and it were equally in unison. 

This fact is the more important in the case of Jefferson, inas- 
much as, after playing a principal part in the overthrow of the 
old government, he became more prominent than any of his 
contemporaries in finally settling the policy of the new. Few 
indeed have been, like him, eminent in those widely different 
capacities. It is with the latter department that we are princi- 
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pally concerned. And the fundamental ideas of the Demo- 
cratic party cannot be better elucidated than by disclosing their 
origin in the mind of Jefferson. 

With this purpose in view, we shall have but little opportu- 
nity within our limits for a general estimate of his character and 
actions. This alone, and not a want of sense of their merit 
and importance, precludes us from giving a grateful testimony 
in favor of his eminent public services, of his abilities proved in 
so many departments of business, of his capacity in the wide 
field of philosophy, statesmanship, and speculation, and of his 
strong and in the main honorable personal character, which 
seems to shine like a beacon-light over the heads of his suc- 
cessors. 

The course of events has given a particular prominence to 
three subjects, or three branches of one subject, of a political 
nature, with which he had to deal : — 

I. The powers of the Federal Constitution, and the relation 
to it of the several States ; 

II. Extension of the national territory ; and 

Ill. Its possible division. 


I. The idea has been sedulously inculcated for political pur- 
poses, that the Convention which met to form the Federal Con- 
stitution was perfectly free from all existing obligations as to 
the course it was to pursue, and that the result it wrought was 
due to nothing but the original unbiassed judgment and supe- 
rior wisdom of its members. This position is necessary to sup- 
port the claim that the system of government they formed was 
of a purely original character. It is not surprising that many 
of those who composed that Convention should have been un- 
conscious of reasons which had in reality the force of compul- 
sion upon the determination of the questions submitted to them. 
No constraint is so absolute, and at the same time so impercep- 
tible, as that of ideas which pervade the whole community. 
The Constitution appeared to them to be entirely their own 
work. But in truth probably no scheme of government was 
ever elaborated in which so little was left to the caprice or per- 
sonal choice of its immediate authors. The Convention was 
the creature of a general popular movement. The people of 
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the thirteen Colonies, lately become States, were determined to 
confirm and secure the union which the previous confederacy 
had notoriously proved itself incompetent to maintain. But 
in each State there was already a government in full operation. 
It was the only government known, and had complete posses- 
sion of the field. The people were everywhere attached to it, 
and had no idea of putting it at risk by having its operation 
disturbed. The thirteen State governments themselves had 
also as little intention of abdicating. Connected with them were 
the men of note in every State, who looked to them as a field 
of advancement and distinction. How important were these 
influences may be discerned by the course of events in regard 
to the adoption of the Constitution by the States. The Con- 
vention came together and acted in the main in a consolidat- 
ing sense. If it had anything to do this was it,—to draw 
tighter the bonds of union. This is the thesis of the Federal- 
ist on this point, — that union is necessary, and that it is pro- 
vided by the Constitution. But when the proposed system 
came to be debated before the Conventions of the separate 
States, —in Virginia and New York for instance, —it was at- 
tacked on the ground that the work had been overdone, and 
the new system of government savored too strongly of central- 
ization. The reply by the friends and authors of the Constitu- 
tion was a denial of this charge, and the exposition of the un- 
impaired autonomy of the States. So that, in fact, it was 
framed for consolidation, and adopted because it did not con- 
solidate. To make assurance doubly sure, it was made in 
effect a condition of the adoption that certain amendments in 
the un-consolidating sense, one of which in particular has been 
since the hobby-horse of the State Rights party, should be car- 
ried along with it, and they were accordingly passed at the 
first session’ of Congress. 

These facts make it evident how narrow was the field of 
action of the Convention, and how little it was its own master. 
It was both urged on and held back by outside pressure. The 
people of the United States, acting together and therefore under 
the prevalence of ideas of union, supplied the main action and 
prescribed the plot; the same people acting as separate States, 
and therefore under different influences, criticised the piece 
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and finally accepted it. The writers were held to a strict ac- 
count. Nothing was permitted to depart too far from existing 
political traditions. Under these conditions, the place of every 
public man was determined in advance by his habits, his asso- 
ciations, and natural turn of mind. 

Jefferson’s public life is divided into three distinct periods, — 
that preceding and during the early stages of the Revolution, 
his residence abroad, and that after his return. The approach- 
ing separation from Great Britain was heralded in the Old Do- 
minion by perhaps the most remarkable change, its manner 
and rapidity considered, that ever took place in a political body, 
—that from an aristocratic to a democratic form of govern- 
ment. Jefferson’s entrance into political life was identified 
with this powerful revolution, his subsequent course was deeply 
affected by it. So far as the work of organization went, he had 
a greater right than any other to look upon the regenerated 
commonwealth as the work of his hands, and in return he was 
ever the darling of her heart. Apart from other considerations, 
such a relationship could not fail to produce on him the most 
favorable impressions regarding the State governments in gen- 
eral. In addition to this, in trying the first experiment of 
Union the Confederate Congress was hardly more than a com- 
mittee to give expression to public sentiment, and still it had 
borne with success the highest strain to which any government 
can be subjected, — that of carrying on war. 

With these things in mind, Jefferson assumed the embassy 
to France, and necessarily, under the difficulties of communi- 
cation at that time, severed his connection with the changes 
of public opinion at home. The general movement brought 
about in the course of the war and at its end in favor of a 
closer union, could not have been felt by him in its full power. 
Though on the whole an interval of leisure in his busy life, his 
residence abroad was destined powerfully to affect his opinions, 
and it is not too much to say his country and the world. Com- 
ing with a great reputation from the country which was the 
fashion at the moment, the doors of society were thrown open, 
and he was received into intimate association with the first 
minds of the French capital at one of the most exhilarating 
periods in the history of the world. In this intercourse there 
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was no cause for a feeling of inferiority on his part. If he met 
with a higher cultivation and a more universal philosophy than 
his own, the knowledge he contributed of practical politics and 
experience in revolutionary crises was at least of equal value. 
But the deepest impression on his mind was not the result of 
association with learned or courtly circles. The cottages and 
workshops, and the daily life of the peasants and people, were 
the chosen field of his studies; and in several extended journeys 
he acquired a knowledge of the condition of European society, 
and of the actual working of the different governments, equalled 
by few travellers. By this examination all his original ideas 
in favor of popular institutions were not only confirmed and 
expanded, but his mind was filled with a mingled feeling of 
indignation and horror at the misery he everywhere encoun- 
tered. The institution of monarchy, the governing classes, 
and the whole machinery of oppression, became the objects of 
the intensest detestation. No words but his own can convey 
a notion of this feeling. He speaks habitually of the Conti- 
nental nations as composed of “ sheep and wolves,” and delib- 
erately declares “ that it would be better that the race of man 
should be reduced to a single pair, like Adam and Eve in the 
garden of Eden, than to go on suffering what they endure from 
their governments.” His sympathies were of course warmly 
enlisted on the popular side in the opening scenes which he 
witnessed of the French Revolution, while his tastes and affec- 
tions, touched and won, as they might be still, by the amenity 
and practised kindness of the French, ever afterward pleaded 
strongly in their favor. 

In the mean time his native country was preparing a new 
model for governments, and a new aspect of civilization. The 
short and dangerous apathy which followed the Revolutionary 
war had passed, and the Federal Constitution arose at the 
voice of the people. Jefferson returned to take a place in the 
Cabinet of General Washington, and to become the leader of 
that policy which was finally to prevail in the administration. 
His diaries and correspondence give a fair picture of his own 
views and of the general state of affairs. All political subjects 
connected with the general government were open questions. 
Every one followed what seemed good in his own eyes. For 
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once, at least, in our history, there was neither tyranny of the 
majority nor subserviency to party policy. Even on the ques- 
tion of the adoption of the Constitution itself, which had just 
been determined, the best men of all parties and the truest 
patriots were divided in opinion. Jefferson’s own opinion had 
wavered between an immediate adoption and a postponement. 
In common with everybody else, he found things in that instru- 
ment to be admired, and others which would be the better for 
a change. In common with everybody else, he saidso. People 
disagreed as to what ought to be altered and what maintained, 
nor was there any authority in a settled construction or in 
public opinion which as yet asserted a claim to superior atten- 
tion. There is no reference to be found for years in Jeffer- 
son’s writings to constitutional. decisions or to a standard of 
party faith. Such expressions as “ the true friends of the Con- 
stitution,” “ the pure republican doctrine,” creep in slowly. 
Such an anarchy of opinion could not endure. The govern- 
ment which was to arise out of it must be the government of 
the strongest idea, the ruling tendency of the nation. As to 
the Constitution which had just been launched on such an un- 
certain sea, without the support of the custom or tradition of a 
moment, it could not pretend to control the course of events. 
Few politicians accepted it as a finality, and the paramount 
question in relation to it was to what does it lead? booking 
back at the steady march of democratic triumph, it appears at 
this time that there was never a foothold for monarchical insti- 
tutions among us. In our day such inclinations, whenever 
they have ventured into the light, have been only a laughing- 
stock entertained by no one above the dignity of a petit-maitre. 
Such was not always the case or the appearance. Notwith- 
standing the political separation, the popular habits, associa- 
tions, and education were mainly English. The mass of law- 
yers and politicians knew nothing beyond the circle of English 
ideas; if by any chance they had imbibed other notions, the 
people were not prepared to receive them. The many injuries 
inflicted, the daily insult renewed in the retention of the fron- 
tier posts at the hands of the British government, were insuffi- 
cient to overcome the sympathy of race. The weight of histori- 
cal example since the days of Greece and Rome seemed to 
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open no avenues, except through monarchical institutions, to 
that security and good order which after the storms of war 
were the universal demand. For other reasons besides the un- 
limited confidence in the administration of Washington, the 
opponents of the Constitution were unwilling and unable to 
criticise its first steps. For a short time it was a government 
without an opposition. If this was to endure, the issue was 
certain under whatever forms it might be veiled. Perhaps un- 
der republican forms a monarchy in fact might be more impreg- 
nably intrenched. The administration wis not long in show- 
ing signs of the tendency to aggrandizement natural and inev- 
itable in such circumstances. Personal ambitions had their 
effect in the same direction. The United States functionaries, 
engaged in duties new to themselves and to the people, imag- 
ined themselves superior to the rest, and inclined to a concert 
of official action. It is certain that occupants of its highest 
posts calculated privately the duration of the government. So- 
ciety was more outspoken. It is impossible to refuse assent to 
such specific testimony as that of Jefferson, who declares that, 
to his astonishment, on his return he rarely heard in the society 
of Philadelphia and New York, except from some government 
official, an expression in favor of republican principles, and that 
the prevailing tone was entirely monarchical. The Federal 
government, it is true, was elective; but its functions were 
new, and what is new is apt to be uncomfortable. From the 
nature of the case they must have been mainly an affair of the 
office-holders. So that it is easily understood how it soon came 
to represent the principle of authority, while the course of pop- 
ular institutions was identified with the State governments, to 
which the people were accustomed. A Federal triumph could 
have been nothing short of the triumph of political organiza- 
tion over popular sentiments and traditions. 

Against these things his whole soul revolted. Filled with 
one overwhelming sentiment, the hatred of monarchy and the 
determination that the curse of other lands should never deso- 
late his country, the state of opinion, the acts of the govern- 
ment, and the projects of some of the political leaders, left no 
doubt on his mind of the prevalence of an intention, too wide- 
spread for a conspiracy, of the subversion of the republic. With- 
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in a few months he begins, and thenceforth continued to speak 
of those with whom he differed as the monarchical party, as 
decisively as if this was the point of an open political canvass. 
With him there was no other distinction of consequence besides 
that of monarchists and republicans. He was far from being 
of that temper of mind to yield without a struggle. But de- 
spite his great reputation, his position was singularly isolated. 
His residence in France had emancipated him almost alone 
among our statesmen from the prejudices of an English educa- 
tion. It is a proof of no common strength of mind, that he 
withstood the temptation to betray the contempt of a superior 
cultivation for the narrower range of ideas within which the 
destiny of the country was to be decided. Helpless as a mem- 
ber of the administration to restrain the government on the 
path it was entering, and oppressed by the loneliness of his sit- 
uation in the Cabinet, he was forced to look abroad for sup- 
port. The only efficient check to authority is in the spirit and 
energy of the people. Had he been driven to that necessity, it 
would probably have been a hopeless attempt, in the then con- 
dition of the country, to appeal directly to an unorganized re- 
sistance. In such cases success is revolution and anarchy, and 
of these the people had had enough. But the double nature 
of our institutions then, for the first time, enabled him to take 
up a vantage-ground of opposition. The State governments 
were, what the general government was not yet, in immediate 
connection and full sympathy with popular impulses, and af- 
forded the organized means of operations, without any of the 
dangers of irregular opposition. Here Jefferson made his 
main stand. In the midst of an abundance of popular agita- 
tion, he evoked the more authoritative voice of the State legis- 
latures, commencing with that of Virginia and of Kentucky, 
then almost a dependency upon her parent State. Occasions 
were not hard to find. The exercise of authority by two or- 
ganizations on the same soil puts them by political instinct at 
variance, and on this question the general opinion was deci- 
sively on the side of the States. 

For the manner of organizing the first opposition, and carry- 
ing on the first political campaign against the administration, 
the highest and most grateful credit is due to Jefferson. Then 
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in its early weakness it was to be decided whether the govern- 
ment was to be administered and assailed within the bounda- 
ries of law and civil peace, or with violence and lawlessness. 
The contest was so conducted that even in victory, when 
the policy and direction of the government were completely 
changed, none of its forms were violated, and the attachment 
of the people not only confirmed to their ancient institutions, 
but secured to the new. Such a success is the highest proof 
of wisdom and policy joined hand in hand -with the most 
elevated ideas of duty. Of all governments only one — that 
of Virginia and her sister States—had been found worthy of 
Jefferson’s approval, because those alone were formed to secure 
the well-being of their citizens. Standing erect through all 
the convulsions of the times, they had shown themselves pos- 
sessed of the elements of stability and of a capacity for indefi- 
nite improvement. With hopes for the future of mankind, and 
an idea of the dignity of human nature, then, it may be believed, 
more rare than now, at stake in the issue, no considerations 
could have justified, in his view, the subordination of those ap- 
proved institutions to the unpromising experiment of adminis- 
trative consolidation. 

We do not propose to follow the steps of the contest. Not- 
withstanding unfounded charges of proscription, Jefferson’s 
moderation in victory long softened the rudeness of party strife. 
His success assured the popular liberties, and opened the sub- 
sequent career of the United States. Of course it is impossible 
to say what it might have been, or what unknown dangers were 
escaped, but there is one fatal necessity that lies in wait for 
nations, — that of making a choice between order and internal 
peace and the sacrifice of freedom. In this case both were 
saved. The first Presidents were inaugurated with such pomp 
and ceremony as the invention, or perhaps the humor, of the 
country would admit. When Jefferson rode alone through the 
streets of Washington, and tied his horse with his own hands 
to the railings of the Capitol to deliver that Inaugural Address 
whose phrases are a part of American speech, a new era com: 
menced. He undertook to administer the government; not to 
extend, but to restrain its powers within the narrowest limits 
of national safety. If the surrender of great power is so much 
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easier, as it is said to be, than its temperate use, this was an act 
of heroism which has not received its due meed of praise beside 
the celebrated resignation of Washington. 

In speaking of the extension of the authority of the States, 
which was the germ of the Democratic party, as a measure of 
policy, adopted by Jefferson in view of an immediate danger, 
and because it was in accordance with popular traditions, we 
have not forgotten that elaborate scheme of Constitutional doc- 
trine to which submission has been claimed as to the faith deliv- 
ered to the saints. That party became a magnificent creation, 
inferior to no organization that ever existed in all appliances for 
acting on the popular mind, with an expansive and all-embra- 
cing faith, an uncompromising discipline and devotion, which 
has had much to do in preparing the way for that sentiment 
of national unity which now presents one of the most remarka- 
ble exhibitions that has appeared in history. But we are fol- 
lowing at present the course of Jefferson’s ideas. The evi- 
dence now accessible is contained in his correspondence and 
contemporary writings. And so far from the whole democratic 
theory having been derived in the first instance from an under- 
standing of the Constitution, or from having sprung full-armed 
from his brain, he is entirely silent in regard to a compact be- 
tween the States when the subject first comes under discussion. 
His criticism of the Constitution and his objection to it are 
founded on another gfound. This was the absence of a Bill 
of Rights, —an objection so deeply seated in his mind, that it 
seems to have been surrendered only through lack of sympathy 
among a practical people. Now a Bill of Rights applied to 
sovereign states is an absurdity, and the stress laid on it shows 
that the relation established by the Constitution between the 
governing power and the individuals under its sway was the 
paramount consideration which then occupied his thoughts. 
Nor did he even give any countenance to that party which, 
when the Constitution was under discussion in the State Con- 
ventions, and particularly in Virginia, under the lead of Pat- 
rick Henry, contended that it ought to form simply a league 
between different sovereignties. It was not until after the ne- 
cessity of a check upon the central supremacy had been de- 
monstrated in fact, that its friends declared it to be what its 
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enemies had maintained that it ought to have been. The doc- 
trine also of the Virginia Resolutions, when they first make their 
appearance in the correspondence of Jefferson and Madison, by 
no means presents itself with the firmness of an established 
belief, but rather as something important to be established, a 
thesis to be proved. 

There is abundant evidence to show that the early Demo- 
cratic doctrines, instead of being mere closet speculation, grew 
with the party out of the reqhirements of the times. In fact, 
its measures preceded its distinctive principles. This is not to 
declare these the less true, but the more so. For it should be 
recollected that the Constitution was and remains essentially 
dual, including the two principles of subdivision and of union. 
When either predominates, it is but shifting the weight to one 
end of the beam. As long as it reflects the spirit of an active 
people, such fluctuations will occur. In every such movement 
there is a tendency to correct itself. Political wisdom consists 
in aiding and directing all favorable circumstances to this end. 
As men are so much quicker to appreciate what is to their 
advantage than what is true, it would appear that in practical 
politics measures take precedence of principles. Indeed, their 
beneficent influence is capable of correcting the principles by 
the aid of which they are carried, and to eliminate from too 
general a statement what merely belongs to variable conditions. 
According to the character of his mind, Jefferson was not slow 
to cast his ideas into the form of a system. This is set forth in 
brief in the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions of 1798, written 
by him or under his immediate inspiration. To the develop- 
ment of their doctrine of State rights and local self-government, 
the remainder of his political life was devoted, and upon it will 
depend his reputation as statesman and philosopher. If in the 
application he mistook the circumstances of his own times for 
necessary and universal conditions, this is only a part of hu- 
man infirmity. In a candid estimate, his position as a party 
leader ought also to be taken into account. Unquestioning 
faith among masses, the most powerful engine of government, is 
only to be secured to doctrines promulgated under all possible 
sanctions. 

After an ascendency longer than the lifetime of most govern- 
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ments, the name and principles of Jefferson are now in danger 
of discredit, in consequence of evils attributed to them, and of 
the traitorous actions they have been invoked to defend. We 
shall have occasion to speak more at large of his general philos- 
ophy, and at present are not inclined to quarrel with the logic 
which draws from it the whole doctrine of nullification and se- 
cession. This is all beside the issue; the springs of political 
movements do not lie in argumentative demonstrations. The 
logic of events is the only kind by which statesmen are guided 
or nations disturbed. Pretences are never lacking for evil de- 
signs; nor do political errors, without the spur of interest or 
ambition, precipitate revolutions. Their final cause is in the 
future, not in the past. None of these evil consequences oc- 
curred during Jefferson’s life. What antidote his statesman- 
ship may have contained is undisclosed ; but his success in dis- 
covering one for those of his own day is a favorable augury of 
what he might have done in ours. That he was no devotee to 
any political system as a panacea of universal application, is 
evident from his counsel to the French reformers to be satisfied 
with the concessions of the King, even before the meeting of 
the States-General, as sufficient for the time, as well as by his 
distrust of the capacity of the South American states for repub- 
lican institutions. 

II. Extension of territory. Never were professed maxims 
more promptly put to the test. The course of European pol- 
itics had put the resources of France under the control of 
one man, and among them the vast possession of Louisiana. 
The acquisition of this territory, together with the command 
of the mouth of the Mississippi, was felt to be a necessity as 
vital to the physical development of the nation as its continued 
possession has since been regarded. Jefferson’s despatches had 
given it to be understood by the government of France, that 
upon the retention or relinquishment of this colony depended 
the virtual alliance of this country with England or France. 
Suddenly the First Consul proposed to cede it upon the payment 
of fifteen millions. Every consideration of national policy dic- 
tated the prompt acceptance of the offer. But one objection 
stood in the way. All the powers not expressly ceded to the 
Federal government remaining vested in the several States, 
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and no authority to acquire territory having been granted, of 
course none existed to conclude the treaty. In these circum- 
stances, Jefferson hinted at an alteration of the Constitution, but 
obtained the cession. Some explanation was necessary. The 
explanation offered was to the effect that, there being no ques- 
tion of the advantage of the bargain, there could be none as to 
its acceptance. It was merely the case of an agent anticipating 
the certain instructions of his principal. Whether such an ex- 
ercise of ingenuity avoids the recognition of the fact that the 
forms of government are in their nature indefinable, may still 
be a question. We have heard nothing more of a change of 
the Constitution. The question has never been submitted to 
the people. The practice of the government has as effectually 
altered or defined the Constitution, as could any act of theirs. 
Still those who have profited the most by this departure from 
their own principles, who by means of it alone attained a des- 
potic rule, would have departed still more widely from the 
nature of party, if they had not constantly appealed to the in- 
violability and immobility of the Constitution for its continu- 
ance. Once admitted, no serious question as to the govern- 
ment of the territory arose until the admission of Missouri. 
At that time Jefferson had long been living in retirement at 
Monticello, surrounded by pleasant neighbors and admiring 
worshippers ; resistance to the universal current of his South- 
ern associations was not to be expected. However interesting 
the conversation or valuable the reflections of a retired states- 
man in the decline of life, Nature asserts her prerogatives and 
recollection supplies both the pleasantest and the most profitable 
exercise of the faculties. 

III. Disunion. In undisturbed satisfaction at the success of 
his policy and the prosperity of the country, he loved to cast a 
prophetic glance into the mystery and grandeur of the future. 
No keener eye had anticipated its revelations. But the vis- 
ion of a united nation stretching from ocean to ocean was too 
vast to engage his confidence, or even his hopes. During his 
active career, it was in New England that the phantom of dis- 
union had reared, or appeared to rear, its head; and it was only 
in relation to his opponents that he had been called to regard 
it. There are expressions in his earlier references to this sub- 
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ject which seem to contain the idea of a resort to force, in case 
of such an attempt, soon subsiding, however, into the repeated 
declaration of a well-grounded confidence that all such projects 
could be disposed of in no way so summarily and effectively as 
by vote of the people. The treatment of Burr shows what re- 
ception they met with when directed against the unsettled parts 
of the territory. Inno actual case did he ever countenance 
the idea or place himself in any position except that of unquali- 
fied support of the Union. In the speculations of his later 
years, however, the difficulty of accommodating such vast 
spaces and populations under one government made him con- 
template the possibility of division. But alas for the vaticina- 
tions of prophets! That great river which, as the outlet of a 
continent, proves the strongest bond of union, was to be the 
dividing-line between the people who should dwell along its 
banks and throng its head-waters. The separation presented 
no terrors to his imagination. Instead of being the work of -dis- 
cord at the bidding of cupidity and pride, and attended by the 
horrors of war, it was to be an act of general consent, and in 
itself the highest confirmation of popular rights. Like a con- 
vention of philosophers, the people of the two sections were to 
meet and part without a heart-break or the sacrifice of any- 
thing worth a moment’s regret. This was the last result of 
the Jeffersonian philosophy, the picture of its political millen- 
nium. Without pretending to have reached a state nearer per- 
fection, we shall endeavor to show, before we have done, the 
omission of what elements of human nature from his calcula- 
tions, and what mistakes in the teachings of history, led to so 
lamentable an error. 


There is another subject, the gravest in our national existence, 
upon which Jefferson’s opinions are often discussed. Placed 
throughout his life in a situation to observe the effect of slavery 
in both its moral and political relations, a decisive and impor- 
tant conclusion might have been expected from him. No 
stronger declarations against its injustice have ever been made 
by man than those so often quoted from his pen; and the truth- 
fulness of his observation is exhibited by the denunciation, in 
advance of any other observer, of its greatest evil in its influ- 
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ence upon the master and the education of children. But the 
Notes on Virginia, where these sentiments are found, were pre- 
pared and published in Europe, where certainly they could not 
operate against him, and where the expression of such ideas 
was the necessary defence of the commonwealth he was seeking 
to recommend against a charge which already dampened the 
enthusiasm of the friends of America. Not that there is any 
doubt as to his early opinions. The alterations in the draft of 
the Declaration of Independence are well known. Nor are we 
aware of any evidence that these opinions, in the abstract, as 
the phrase is, were ever changed. But we fear it must be ac- 
knowledged that, in the course of a life occupied with other 
things, and in obedience to political expediency, they passed 
into the class of luxuries and ornaments never intended for 
use. Between the time of his first intimate connection with 
Virginia and his residence there after his Presidency, the 
change of Southern feeling had begun. Instead of excusing, 
the Southern States embraced the institution. The active 
business of this later period of his life was the completion of 
the plan of free education for the citizens of Virginia, which 
he had conceived before the Revolution. With much mouth 
honor, but with little real support, and that accorded to his 
personal claims, the University of Virginia, the department in- 
tended for the highest studies and the richest class of students, 
and which he regarded as only the capital of the edifice, was 
established at Charlottesville. But the provision to which he 
was most devoted, for the education of the poor, failed, evidently 
in consequence of the state of society induced by slavery, and 
the impossibility of co-operation in the body of the people. He 
accepted the defeat without attacking the cause, leaving the 
remedy to the labors of a younger or future generation. His 
speculations on the removal of the evil were at all times based 
on the necessity of the expatriation of the blacks on account 
of the assumed impossibility of the peaceful occupancy of the 
same soil by two races upon terms approaching equality. As 
the impossibility of dispensing with the productive labor by 
which the whole community is supported is at least equally 
evident, all such speculations may be dismissed as futile. 

Leaving these points, we shall devote a few words to his gen- 
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eral views of the science of government. His line of action 
was determined at an early period by the circumstances of the 
times, the temper of youth, and the impulse of personal charac- 
ter, and it was never essentially varied. Few public men have 
ever led so consistent a career. Notwithstanding the tempta- 
tions of a life spent in official stations, his steady aim was to di- 
minish the powers of government and enlarge the freedom of 
the individual. The ideal and favorite system of his thoughts 
was something so remote from authority, that it is hardly too 
much to deny him the conception of an ideal of government. 
We have both his own declaration and evidence stronger than 
that to the effect that nothing but some invasion of liberty and 
natural rights ever induced him to mingle in political affairs 
and step forth in their defence. With him government exists 
for the sake of the governed, and their good is attained when 
each is left free to go his own way. Natural rights are always 
rights of the individual, never of the community, from which they 
are always in danger. The restraints rendered necessary by 
living in society are best when reduced to the lowest limit. 

It so happened that his advocacy was enlisted in behalf of pop- 
ular claims, which were only to be carried by the union of many 
against the few in unjust possession; and hence in his writings 
there is frequent reference and appeal to the people. But the 
democracy of Jefferson can never be reckoned in aid of the ty- 
ranny of the majority. An attack from any quarter upon indi- 
vidual liberty of thought and action finds in him an equally 
determined opponent. From the people, however, and from the 
rights of man, he naturally believed such an attack impossible. 
To him its own business is the chief business of government, and 
to see that it is done the first affair of the citizen. When pri- 
vate rights are secure, there can be no interest in which all do 
not share. A government can have none of its own, and be- 
comes the expression of the prevailing sentiment. Above this 
there is nothing. Within its sphere there is no appeal to any- 
thing higher than the popular will. The nearer it approaches 
the source of authority, the more perfectly the functions of gov- 
ernment are performed. In the large communities of nations, 
universal interests are to be treated by the people as a whole, — 
those of its subdivisions separately by each; and the smaller 
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the organization, the more immediate the impression of the in- 
dividual mind, the more complete was the realization of his idea. 
From the great concerns of nations, and problems of statesmen 
which, by their nature, are removed from the understanding 
and immediate interests of the people, he turned in preference 
to the spectacle of the working of village democracies. No po- 
litical machinery impressed him with such admiration of its 
excellence as that of the New England townships, and there is 
no power of which he speaks with so much dread as this, which 
he says forced him when President to abandon the policy of his 
administration. With an ardor which the grander display of 
national politics entirely failed to elicit, he pursued the project 
of introducing a similar organization into Virginia under the 
name of Hundreds, and almost despairs over its failure. 

With so exact and comprehensive a thinker, political princi- 
ples are only a fragment of a philosophical system embracing 
the moral and social relations of men, and constructed accord- 
ing to the received laws of thought. Jefferson’s philosophy has 
been ascribed to French influence, but references to French au- 
thors are not frequent in his writings, nor does he seem to have 
been acquainted with them at a time when his principles were 
fixed. As the French philosophy of the eighteenth century is 
generally conceded to be an offshoot of the preceding English 
speculations, the coincidence of Jefferson’s opinion appears 
rather to be that of an independent deduction. The same 
feature which characterizes his political system belongs also to 
the philosophy of Locke and his school in all its applications. 
Its method, by which consciousness, instead of the experiment 
and observation on which other sciences depend, is made the 
subject of investigation, brings into prominence the operations 
of the individual mind; and if we look to results, the sturdy 
individualism of England and America appears to be its most 
remarkable product. Following its method, it would seem 
that, when the operations of one mind —and that one’s own — 
are understood, then all minds are known; when one’s own 
duties and relations are determined, those of a whole society 
are included. That men are made to live in society, is a fact 
too plain to be denied, but the point of connection it is difficult 
to discover. In all cases the analysis of thoughts, motives, and 
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actions is carried to the point where personal requirements are 
satisfied, ané no further; if there is anything else, it is omitted. 
Man in a state of nature, if not at war, is at least not in fellow- 
ship with his kind. The theory of the social compact by which 
political rights were regulated, places men like grains of sand 
in juxtaposition, but without affinity. For that deeper law of 
duty and of unity which even with the most superficial and 
self-absorbed is still the basis of all human intercourse, there 
is hardly a place in the system; and accordingly the theories 
of morals seem far more like attempts to account for its exist- 
ence, than to declare and develop the primal law of association 
between human beings. 

To this school, which bore undisputed rule for a hundred 
years wherever the English language was spoken, and which, 
whether cause or effect, is the mirror of the Anglo-Saxon mind, 
Jefferson belonged by natural selection. If it had not existed, 
he must have invented something like it for himself. In some 
indefinable way personal character is a law to opinion. A pa- 
tient and self-reliant will, a temper capable of being heated to 
a white heat without escaping control, a mind and heart both 
able to make or find their own enjoyments, — it is to qualities 
like these, which were united in him, that this train of thought is 
suited. Locke was his master in philosophy; and to him, along 
with Bacon and Newton, he paid a somewhat ostentatious rev- 
erence as the chiefs of the human intellect. In all directions 
his speculations were marked by the same tendency to individ- 
ualism which we have noticed in his politics. The proposition 
of the inability of one generation to bind another to the pay- 
ment of debts or the observance of treaties, is but a natural and 
logical consequence of the groundwork of his reasonings. His 
best and most serious thoughts were given to moral subjects ; 
but they led to no further theory of morals than this, that be- 
nevolence is the instinct of good men, who receive pleasure from 
conferring good on others. This is a fact, but neither a reason 
nor a generalization. 

His personal habits and condition in life were brought into 
accordance with his principles, and added their weight to the 
strength of his convictions, which is what can be said of few 
philosophers. In theory, the agricultural state is taken to be 
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the most favorable to independence and the robust virtues; 
accordingly he was himself a farmer, and looked with a dis- 
trustful eye upon manufacturing industry and its concentra- 
tion in towns. No influence is so potent as that of money 
in the framework of modern society, which depends upon capi- 
tal and credit for its daily bread. These are also eventually 
dependent, and not always easily distinguishable. Not only so, 
but the condition and advance of any people at the present time 
is pretty accurately measured by its financial system. Constantly 
cresting new relations and binding all nations more closely to- 
gether, commerce and credit are justly regarded as indispen- 
sable instruments of the actual civilization. Now all the mys- 
teries of credit not only were unintelligible to Jefferson, but 
suspected by him, and his dislike extended to the persons and 
classes by whom financial operations are transacted. This was 
undisguisedly declared regarding merchants, and the creation 
of an American debt was the occasion of the gravest distrust 
of the republicanism of Hamilton. Personally he had laid it 
down as a rule never to allow himself to make any pecuniary 
profit out of operations in stock, or generally in any way except 
as a farmer; and as he professedly never studied the subject 
of public credit, it is no injustice to ascribe his aversion to its 
use in any form to the same spirit that influenced his private 
conduct. 

In comparing the general tone of thought which we have set 
forth as belonging to Jefferson, in common with his school, 
with that which now prevails, we think this distinction is to be 
observed. For the last half-century the effort of reason and of 
science, as applied to what was formerly matter of speculation, 
has not been contented with resolving phenomena into separate 
elements, but has sought out the law of their unity and higher 
generalizations to connect them together. Those metaphysical 
theories which remove the human conscience from the domain 
of the understanding, extinguish individuality by absorption in. 
the universal reason. Everywhere this great truth is acknowl- 
edged, that, if men exist as individuals, mankind is a society. 
The diversities of that complex organism are too vast to be un- 
folded in a single breast. New methods of inquiry, looking 
outwards rather than inwards, the accumulation and compari- 
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son of statistics, have thrown a new light upon the past, and 
upon human nature itself. The rewriting of history which 
those discoveries have necessitated has been directed to the elu- 
cidation of the great movements, whether of populations or of 
ideas, which have included large portions of the human family. 
Among the foremost appear the fact and the laws of the origin 
and growth of nationalities. Continued association under fa- 
vorable conditions is powerful enough to fuse even the diversi- 
ties of race, and to create a new birth,—the genius of a nation. 
The universal misery and oppression over which Jefferson 
groaned in spirit is a witness, not only to the reckless abuse 
of power, but to the universal tendency to combination. It has 
its compensation too in the pride and satisfaction of general 
development in harmony with the unconscious element which 
each contributes to the whole. The immense scale of modern 
enterprises, the stores of wealth which they create and demand, 
and the expenses attending them, have contributed, to a de- 
gree hitherto unknown, to the force of this innate attraction. 
This is the day of great nations. The achievements in which 
the age delights, as well as that kind of progress with which its 
hopes are associated, are possible only among them; and prob- 
ably there is no blessing to mankind so great, considering how 
widely it is diffused, no such alleviation of the lot of humanity 
at the present time, as that feeling which springs from the glow 
of patriotism and the consciousness of membership of one of 
the great nations of the earth. 

No example of the strength of this law of attraction has ever 
been presented equal to this nation of eighty years’ growth. It 
has not only impressed a national character upon a population 
of different races and languages, but has shown the surrender 
of a national life to be impossible, except at the sacrifice of one 
of the dearest instincts of the heart. Not a new body only, but 
a new soul, has been added to the family of nations. We are 
at an immeasurable distance from the times when Jefferson 
could describe us as “ one nation towards others, separate gov- 
ernments among ourselves.”” Our own experience has been 
added to the almost universal experience before us, to prove the 
continuance of such a state contrary to the laws of our social 
nature. The most casual acquaintance with our recent history 
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will disclose the perfect difference in the undercurrents of 
thought prevailing at the time when our government com- 
menced its experiment and at present. Beginning in dark- 
ness and doubt, national interests and policy have insensibly 
conquered the first place in the estimation of the people. Al- 
though not contemplated in his philosophy, Jefferson’s natural 
sympathies and acquired principles would have led him to ob- 
serve this great change more quickly, and to regard it more 
profoundly, than any other of our statesmen. His was the 
policy of his time; its success was in the completeness with 
which it was adapted to existing circumstances, and in no case 
do his principles allow a success derived from any other source. 
The Constitution, to which there was at first no way open to 
secure the affections of the people except through the States in 
which their political life was centred, is now in immediate con- 
nection with them. The change has been accomplished with- 
out diminution of the personal freedom which he prized; and 
his authority can never be rightfully invoked in support of a 
construction no longer vitalized by the popular breath, and 
only retained as a shackle upon the movements of a free and 
progressive people. 





Art. Il. — Farrn anp Scrence. 


THE controversy between head and heart, between letter and 
spirit, goes back to the days of Cain and Abel; and though 
happily the sanguinary fruit it then bore, in the violent sup- 
pression of the higher interest by the lower one, is no longer 
possible, inasmuch as the question is removed from a personal 
to a purely intellectual ground, still the controversy endures 
in unabated vigor, and demands of every candid mind its best 
efforts to reconcile it. Nothing, indeed; but a hope of doing 
this to some extent, could induce us to ask the reader’s atten- 
tion to the observations which follow; but whether our hope in 
this respect be fully vindicated to his judgment or not, we are 
sure he will in the end acquit us of having said anything to 
aggravate the existing contention. 
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Ever since the dawn of our intellectual history, two rival 
hypotheses in regard to man’s being and destiny have striven 
for the mastery of the human mind; which we may name sev- 
erally the religious and the sceptical hypothesis, or, in modern 
parlance, the spiritualist and the materialist hypothesis: the one 
basing itself upon revelation, and having it in view as a prac- 
tical result to subordinate Nature to Man; the other basing 
itself upon actual knowledge or experience, and having it in 
view as a practical result to subordinate Man to Nature. This 
controversy profoundly agitates, at the present moment, the 
entire world of thought; but it exists, perhaps, in most con- 
centrated form in France, whence it is overspreading with new 
impetus the general mind of England and our own country. 
Much, no doubt, had been done by previous disputants to fa- 
miliarize the literary consciousness in both countries with the 
controversy; but none of these persons approached it with 
that tone of authority and that air of competence which be- 
long to the combatants of the present hour. The battle is 
now far more definitely urged than it has ever been before. 
Kant and Sir William Hamilton, having become the adopted 
philosophic sponsors of the sceptical cause, endow it with arms 
of superior temper to any it has yet wielded; while Cousin 
and his followers, who are now confessed champions of super- 
naturalism, impart to the opposite camp an unwonted intellect- 
ual grace and dignity. 

What is the ostensible ground of the controversy? It is 
whether human history is a strictly natural phenomenon, or a 
strictly supernatural one; whether man’s origin and destiny 
transcend uature, or whether they fall exclusively under the 
dominion of natural law. Faith maintains that man’s origin 
and destiny are strictly supernatural ; while Science implicitly, 
if not always explicitly, regards him as essentially a subject 
of Nature, and a sharer consequently of her fortunes, whatso- 
ever they may be. Faith says that man is made out of noth- 
ing, being summoned into being by a literal creative fiat. 
Science, on the other hand, insists that man is essentially 
natural, being formed as to his body out of Nature’s sub- 
stances, as to his mind out of her knowledges, as to his heart 
out of her appetencies and affections; and that no theology 
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therefore can account scientifically for man, unless it account 
at the same time for Nature as well. Such is the substance of 
the dispute, —to know whether man is God’s creature irrespec- 
tively of natural law, or in strict dependence upon it. The 
one party holds creation to have been a purely arbitrary, or 
at least immethodical, procedure on the part of God, having 
no sanction but that of his own omnipotent will. The other 
holds it to be a strictly rational proceeding, having the most 
unswerving reference to the methods and order of Nature. 
The believer is very much afraid that, if Science have her way 
on this point, the heart of man will grow cold towards God, 
and his devotion disown at last any higher inspiration than the 
intellect. The savant is concerned, on his side, lest, if Faith 
establish her ascendency, the mind of man may grow disinter- 
ested in the highest themes, and so allow his affections and 
conduct to fall a gradual prey to superstition. 

At bottom, the matter disputed between Faith and Science is 
the measure of respect we owe to Nature. The meaning of 
Nature is the pivotal point of the controversy ; and whosoever 
can shed any light upon that subject may reasonably claim an 
attentive hearing. Nature, as illustrated by Science, seems to 
be offering every day some new and more startling complica- 
tion of the religious problem, as that problem is envisaged by 
faith. The realm of law is seen to be infringing upon the 
hitherto inviolable realm of freedom to such an extent that 
fear is felt lest the principle of responsibility be weakened in 
the human breast, and man learn erelong to confess himself 
the mere sport of his organization. To allay these fears and 
give repose once more to human hope, what will suffice? 
Evidently nothing short of a new insight into the meaning of 
Nature. Nothing but this promises to end the contention 
which grows every day more embittered. Faith, whose sole 
business has ever been to affirm the creative substance of 
things, and not at all their phenomenal constitution, now more 
than ever insists that we come from God exclusively and re- 
turn to God exclusively; and hence that, so far as we are 
complicated with any third thing, as Nature, we are really es- 
tranged from God, and liable to be eternally separated from 
him. To the devout conscience, accordingly, the play of the 
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natural life seems intrinsically dangerous, and no condition of 
the soul so safe as one in which Nature’s force is kept in stern 
abeyance to self-denying practices or multiplied ritual obser- 
vances. No doubt that there is an abundant leaven of wilful- 
ness in the fussy ecclesiastical tendencies of the day, and that 
very much of the formal rituality which has overgrown our 
plain Protestant consciousness is flagrantly aggressive, insin- 
cere, or histrionic. Still, a certain logic attaches to and digni- 
fies the entire ecclesiastical conception of human life, which is, 
that Nature is positively evil, evil ix se, and hence productive 
of irretrievable disaster to all who do not voluntarily renounce 
her sway. 

Science, whose business, on the other hand, is never with the 
creative substance of things, but only with their phenomenal 
apparition, has come to affirm with more or less emphasis a 
contrary doctrine. We say more or less emphasis, for Science 
is by no means definitely constituted as yet, having arrived at 
no adequate or authentic self-consciousness in any of her rep- 
resentatives. We use the word Science, then, only to indicate 
a general agreement among scientific men, as we use the word 
Faith to indicate a general agreement among religious men ; 
and scientific men agree as a general thing in disowning the 
antithesis which Faith alleges between Man and Nature; while 
they insist that Nature, relatively to herself alone and indepen- 
dently of all theologic considerations, furnishes not only a legiti- 
mate field of inquiry to the mind, but a direct avenue possibly 
. to the highest knowledge. They insist that man has a mani- 
fest constitutional identity with all other existence, in spite of 
his inextinguishable individuality or difference, and therefore 
is not to be spiritually interpreted without due regard being 
had to this natural subjection of his. However the theologian 
may read our spiritual origin and destiny, he has thus not the 
least right, according to Science, to make Nature enter into 
those relations as a foreign element, but only as a domestic one. 
Science shows us that we have not the slightest ground of self- 
consciousness, not the slightest basis of identity, but what Na- 
ture affords us: thus, that our spiritual individuality, to what- 
ever heights it may subsequently soar, always claims anchorage 
in Nature, and can never afford to disclaim it. It alleges, 
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therefore, a substantive, and no longer reflected, worth in Na- 
ture; not merely an indirect, but a direct, testimony to the Di- 
vine power and glory; and exacts accordingly in effect that 
Man range himself in line with Nature, if he would have his 
own testimony accepted as valid. Within these limits, it is true, 
the difference between Faith and Science has been one of under- 
standing rather than of principle, the attitude of the one com- 
batant being really, though not conventionally, as devout as that 
of the other; and we perceive consequently all along the course 
of history a certain amity and fellow-feeling kept up between 
the partisans of revealed and those of natural religion. 

But in our day the quarrel has grown very much envenomed. 


From being a mere intellectual disagreement, it has become a . 


highly practical one, involving the most lively personal issues. 
Faith is no longer content to dwell with Science, nor does Sci- 
ence care any longer to conciliate Faith. Faith, from having 
once been sincerely speculative, shrinks now evermore within 
the timidest limits of tradition or authority. Science, from 
having been once sincerely theistic, is fast becoming either 
frankly pantheistic or boldly atheistic. From having once en- 
couraged ontological and metaphysical research, it now author- 
itatively restricts inquiry to the field of the senses. From hay- 
ing once recognized infinite and finite, God and man, as sub- 
stantive cognitions, it now recognizes Nature alone; and does 
not hesitate to avow by the voice of her bolder disciples, MM. 
Comte and Taine in France, Sir William Hamilton, Mr. Man- 
sel, and Mr. Spencer in England, that neither infinite nor filite, 
neither absolute nor relative, have any reality to us, save as 
signs of our own mental imbecility ; and hence that all legiti- 
mate inquiry restricts itself to the realm of Nature, the realm 
of the phenomenal or the indefinite. 

We repeat, then, that, the warfare between Faith and Science 
having assumed this portentous aspect, there can be no hope 
of bringing it to an equitable termination, unless we find a 
meaning in Nature which both combatants have hitherto failed 
to discover. Both of them regard Nature without any misgiv- 
ing as a positive quantity, able according to Faith to embarrass 
the intercourse of God and man with eternal complications, 
able according to Science to give man a sensible existence quite 
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irrespective of any presumable spiritual relation he may be 
under to God. Faith affirms the creative paternity of God 
towards man, in utter indifference to the constitutional uses 
Nature renders him. Science affirms the constitutive mater- 
nity of Nature towards us, in utter disregard of the creative is- 
sues to which such maternity is subservient. Faith does not 
know how to deal with the natural or generic element in ex- 
istence ; Science does not know how to deal with its spiritual 
or specific element. They neither of them, in short, suspect 
the true logic of Nature, which is her strictly constitutional 
subserviency to the human consciousness, and hence are inca- 
pable of ever coming to a mutual understanding. For this is 
the sole secret of their future possible reconciliation, — that 
Nature be seen to resolve itself utterly into Man, and hence to 
avouch a purely phenomenal disjunction on his part with God, 
in the interest exclusively of their'real and permanent spiritual 
conjunction. Neither Faith nor Science has the least title to 
invalidate the other’s claim to our respect, — no more title than 
the heart of the body has to dominate the lungs, or the lungs 
the heart. And it is idle, therefore, to think of bringing about 
any friendship between them, save upon the frankest recognition 
of their joint and equal validity in respect to the perfected evo- 
lution of the mind; which recognition is impossible, unless we 
find a doctrine of Nature deep enough, on the one hand, to jus- 
tify the devout mind without affronting the scientific instinct, 
and broad enough, on the other, to affirm the scientific instinct 
without wounding the tenderest legitimate susceptibility of the 
religious conscience. 

We are sure, then, that our readers will not refuse us their 
attention, if our effort to interest them take the shape of a doc- 
trine of Nature with which their own previous thought may not 
have familiarized them, but which tends practically to recon- 
cile Faith and Science by showing Nature to be indeed the hy- 
phen which logically disunites man and God, creator and crea- 
ture, but only in order that they may be spiritually united in 
eternal harmony. We shall aim at no rigidly formal exposition 
of our theme, but study to make a popular statement. It seems 
to us, indeed, that the simple rectification we propose to make, 
both of religious and scientific thought, is very easy to follow ; 
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will only require ordinary attention and good-will on the read- 
er’s part perfectly to master it; and then it will open to him, 
unless we greatly deceive ourselves, such novel and engaging 
horizons of thought, that he will not deem his attention and 
good-will to have been ill-bestowed. 

A famous controversy — the beginnings of which date from 
Plato’s idealism and the opposition that doctrine encountered 
in Aristotle — raged among the schoolmen as to the import to 
be accorded to general or universal terms; as to whether they 
denoted real existences or mere mental abstractions. The one 
party contended that the generic term horse, hog, or rose, for 
example, implied a real existence independent of all particular 
horses, hogs, or roses. The other insisted that these generic 
terms were mere mental generalizations, expressing what to 
our perception all horses, all hogs, all roses, have in common, 
and were otherwise devoid of substance. This battle of realist 
and nominalist waxed very furious, involving church and state 
alike at last in its folds;* but although nominalism, or the 
Aristotelian doctrine that universals were only mental abstrac- 
tions clad with names, while individuals alone exist, eventually 
claimed the ascendency, no advantage at all commensurate with 
the vigor of the debate resulted to the practical intellect from 
it, for the simple reason that both parties to it were alike blind 
to the profound philosophic issues involved in it. The funda- 
mental question which underlay that long and fierce encounter, 
and which yet never came to the surface of it, was this: whether 
quantity determined quality, or quality quantity; whether iden-, 
tity involved individuality, or individuality identity, — because 
on the former of these hypotheses, existence would be scien- 





* It is pleasant and touching to see the enthusiasm with which M. Cousin, in his 
edition of Abelard’s literary remains, celebrates the renown which this metaphysical 
dispute enjoyed in its day, and the hubbub it excited in church and state. “ Be- 
hold,” he cries, “ the power of principles! A problem scarcely worthy, you would 
say, to occupy the reveries of philosophers begets divers metaphysic systems. These 
systems agitate the schools, but at first produce no further result. Before long, how- . 
ever, they pass from metaphysics into religion, and thence into politics. Thus they 
become launched upon the historic scene. William the Conqueror espouses the 
quarrel of the English clergy against Roscelinus, and Louis VII. presides over the 
assembly in which St. Bernard, the hero of the period, controverts the conceptualist 
Abelard, master of Arnold of Brescia,” &c., &c.— Petri Abelardi Opera, Preface. 
(Paris, 1849.) 
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tifically unintelligible ; and on the latter, claim a truth past all 
sophistry to subvert or even enfeeble. In other words, the true 
question in dispute was a question about the absolute reality 
of things; namely, whether such reality inhered in the form of 
things, in what gives them name, quality, character, and so ob- 
jectively individualizes or differences them from other things ; 
or whether, on the contrary, it inhered in the nature of things, 
in what gives them consciousness or selfhood, and so subjec- 
tively identifies them with all other things. For in the former 
case, Science, which is a research of the universal quale that sub- 
tends all quantity, of the unitary form that animates all sub- 
’ stance, would be fully authenticated ; in the latter, sense would 
rightfully claim to dominate, and the progress of human soci- 
ety or brotherhood bring up at last in a filthy monasticism. 
For example, the realist contended that the hog was a uni- 
versal rational quantity before it was a particular sensible one ; 
that there was not only any number of particular hogs extant 
to sense, but also, and much more, a grand generic hog extant 
to the soul or reason ; thus, that the individuality of the hog, 
or what gives it name, quality, or being as hog, is not anything 
above the hog, as human reason, human logic, human science, 
but simply the very nature, selfhood, or identity of the ani- 
mal, or what he possesses in common with all other animals. 
Obviously, then, the fault of realism, as it called itself, was to 
confound the absolute being of things with their phenomenal 
form ; to merge, for example, the logical individuality of the 
hog, its characteristic quality which makes it hog instead of 
horse or rose, in its mere material identity, which makes it a 
quantitative fact of existence, like all other facts. Else why be 
at the trouble to construct this preposterous ideal hog in order 
to realize all particular hogs? Manifestly the ideal or generic 
hog can present no qualitative difference to the actual or par- 
ticular hog, under penalty of voiding his function, but only a 
quantitative difference. He is much more of a hog than the 
particular one; while the particular one is much less of a hog 
than he. This is all the difference. If, then, the particular 
inhere in the general ; if it derive from the latter its distinctive 
quality or individuality, all that makes it hog instead of horse 
or rose ; and if the general be yet no way qualitatively, but only 
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quantitatively, distinct from the particular, — why, it becomes 
instantly evident that there is and can be no particular exist- 
ence, no individuality or difference among things, but only a 
wide-weltering community or chaos. Thus realism practically 
ended by sinking the ideal in the actual; the spiritual in the 
natural ; individuality or difference in identity or sameness ; 
or, what is the same thing, confounding form with substance, 
being with existence, object with subject, cause with effect, and 
so virtually annihilating both. For if you confound things 
which exist only by each other’s oppugnancy, you of course de- 
prive them of existence. 

The nominalist had at least a lively instinct, if by no means 
a clear intellection of these disastrous issues to the idealist doc- 
trine, and he met it accordingly by a broad, emphatic denial. 
For if, said he, there be this grand generic hog, from which 
all particular hogs, this grand generic horse or rose, from 
which all particular horses or roses exist, —if there be, in fine, 
a grand generic everything from which every particular thing 
descends, — why, then it is plain that all our science turns out to 
be an everlasting seesaw between being and existence, between 
genus and species, substance and form; and Philosophy, or the 
mental progress of the race, undergoes a decisive arrest. For 
Philosophy is nothing but a voucher of the absolute unitary 
being which underlies and is yet most distinct from all phe- 
nomenal existence, —of the qualitative form which underlies, 
and is yet most distinct from, all quantitative substance; and 
if, therefore, you make this absolute being — this qualitative 
form — of things only an exaggerated ghost of the things them- 
selves, you stultify philosophy by reducing it to a puny, pedan- 
tic idealism. I find myself constrained accordingly, pursued 
the nominalist, to take contrary ground to the realist, and 
maintain inviolate the scientific instinct, which is, that all ex- 
istence or subjectivity is particular; consequently that all gen- 
erals or universals have a purely logical or nominal force, as 
denoting the substantial community or identity which the mind 
itself assigns to these particulars as the necessary background 
or purchase of its recognition of them. 

Dageutiondtily the nominalist fought a good fight. He had - 
a dim instinctive perception of the truth that nature and spirit, 
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genus and species, substance and form, were not directly, 
but inversely, related; and he determined that the ideal or 
spiritual reality of things should never be vindicated, if he 
could help it, at the expense of their natural identity. He 
saw in short, however dimly, that the material constitution of 
existence offered the basis of fact which was necessary to the 
truth of its spiritual creation; and he insisted, therefore, with 
an unerring instinct, that no disparagement should befall the 
minor interest, without an instant fatal reaction upon the 
major one. 

Now, why have we recalled this old controversy? Merely 
with a view to poise, and, if we may so say, posit, the reader’s 
judgment for a more intelligent survey of our existing contro- 
versies. The war now waging between Faith and Science is 
substantially the same as that which engaged realist and nomi- 
nalist; the fundamental question in debate, now as then, being 
how to reconcile nature and spirit, fact and truth. The eccle- 
siastic of our day is only the realist of a former generation, who 
claims that an ideal realm, or realm of substance, be found sub- 
tending this natural realm, or realm of appearance, wherein 
everything which is here phenomenally good or evil, beautiful 
or ugly, stands energized in absolute lineaments. And the 
sceptic of this age, in like manner, is but the nominalist of a de- 
parted one, who claims for Nature a positive Divine life or sub- 
stance, not to be invalidated nor invaded by any more positive ; 
and to this end insists that phenomenal good and evil can never, 
from the nature of the case, attain to absolute dimensions, but 
must always remain phenomenal or relative, since their exist- 
ence is totally contingent upon each other’s coexistence. Such 
is the pass, then, at which the intellect has arrived: half the 
intellectual world contending in effect that sense is absolute, 
and controls reason ; the other half, that it is relative, and de- 
mands the constant supervision of reason. And this pass turns 
out practically an impasse for the intellect; for although Sci- 
ence is perfectly competent to renounce Faith when Faith com- 
placently degrades itself to sense, or confesses itself supersti- 
tious, yet Science is but the normal, robust, untiring handmaid 
of Faith, when Faith itself is spiritual and seeks only to promote 
Divine peace on earth and good-will towards men. 
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But now, at last, let us see whether this controversy is really 
as desperate as it has the air of being. Let us inquire whether 
a doctrine of Nature cannot be compassed, which shall effectu- 
ally vacate this vexatious rivalry between Faith and Science, by 
proving natural existence to be at least no less real than spir- 
itual existence, so satisfying the man of science; and yet, as 
such reality, forever subordinate to spiritual existence, so pla- 
cating the man of faith. Our readers have only to accord us a 
placid half-hour’s attention, then, and we shall discharge our 
duty to them with as few unnecessary words as may be found 
practicable. 

Since the dawn of the speculative intellect, there has been 
but one question at bottom seriously agitated among men, —a 
question as to Nature’s reality. The interest of this question 
to the devout mind turns upon the fact, that, if Nature’s exist- 
ences prove to be real, faith in the supernatural will necessarily 
fall into disuse. Its interest to the sceptical mind, on the other 
hand, turns upon the fact, that, if Nature’s existences prove to 
be unreal, Science, of course, which is an investigation of the 
laws of natural existence, falls to the ground, and with Science 
all hope of an ultimate Divine order upon earth. The reader 
sees then, at a glance, what an immense significance this word 
reality has to Philosophy, and how important it is at the outset 
to ascertain what real existence is. 

By real existence men mean what exists in itself, or has self- 
hood ; that is to say, a form of existence in which the specific 
or formal and objective element is not overborne by the generic 
or substantial and subjective element, but is at least equal to 
it, as in the moral form of existence, if not superior, as in the 
spiritual form. Now undoubtedly the very term Nature ex- 
cludes the conception of this sort of reality as pertinent either 
to mineral, vegetable, or animal; because these.are types of 
existence in which what is generic or substantial dominates 
what is specific or formal; so that no freedom or rationality, 
and consequently no real selfhood, can be ascribed to the sub- 
ject. To this extent, accordingly, Plato and Kant are both 
right in stigmatizing Nature as unreal, as a ceaseless flux in 
which nothing ever attains to being, but only to seeming. But 
they both exhibit an inexcusable pusillanimity in abandoning 
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the pursuit of reality here ; an inexcusable philosophic timidity 
in supposing that this state of things in mineral, plant, and ani- 
mal reflects any such discredit upon Nature’s reality as justi- 
fies them in laboriously substituting for this phenomenal flux 
of things, the one a world of ideal, the other of intellectual 
substance, in which every forlorn Benedick of a phenomenon 
shall ultimately find himself mated and fated to an absolute, 
inexorable Beatrice. For clearly man claims a natural genesis 
no less valid than that of mineral, plant, or animal; and moral 
existence, which is the distinctively human form of Nature, 
presents that precise equilibrium or balance of the two consti- 
tutive elements of all existence, — namely, genus and species, 
identity and individuality, subject and object, body and soul, 
flesh and spirit, —upon which selfhood or personality is irresist- 
ibly contingent ; and selfhood or personality is the only philo- 
sophic reality. Moral existence, or human nature, is consti- 
tuted of an exact and indissoluble marriage between the two 
elements of universality and individuality, which make up in- 
deed all existence, but are conjugally related in no form below 
‘the human ; since in every other form the generic or mascu- 
line element coerces the specific or feminine element, and 
makes it the slave of its lusts. And wherever this marriage 
exists, we have personal consciousness as a result; that is to 
say, the consciousness of a life as real as God’s life, since it 
enables us to comprehend, aspire after, and finally conjoin 
ourselves with his infinite perfection. Now it was their com- 
plete oversight of this hierarchical or conjugal distribution of 
the two constitutive elements of all natural existence, in the 
moral or human form of such existence, that led Kant and 
Plato to idealize Nature, and so provoke -the scientific protest 
and reaction which befell their speculations, —the former in 
the Hegelian, the latter in the Aristotelian logic. 

But leaving both Kant and Plato to their honored repose, 
the goal to which we invite our readers’ thought is, on the one 
hand, the recognition of man, or moral existence, as constitut- 
ing Nature’s true reality; and, on the other, the recognition 
of human society, or brotherhood, as the true Divine destiny 
of man on earth, and the comprehensive answer consequently 
to every doubt suggested by Faith or by Science. But let us do 
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all things in an orderly manner. Let us, for example, first of 
all satisfy the reader’s just expectation, in justifying what we 
have said as to the constitution of Nature in general, or show- 
ing it to be made up of two warring forces, —genus and species, 

- race-force and family-force, force of identity or extension and 
force of individuality or intension, — the former of which rules 
and the latter obeys, —until we come to man, in whom the two 

, hitherto warring forces are reconciled in eternal amity, and by 
such reconciliation afford the basis of a new or spiritual evolu- 
tion of life. 

What is Nature? What meaning does the word convey 
when we reflectively examine it? Let us endeavor to fix this © 
meaning by an exact analysis of its habitual contents. 

The word has two meanings,—one specific, which is its 
meaning to sense; the other generic, which is its meaning to 
reason. And it is only by rightly adjusting these that we are 
able to master the total force of the word. 

Nature, as specifically defined, means whatsoever the senses 
discern, whatsoever can be seen, heard, smelt, tasted, touched. 
It means whatsoever we see around us unappropriated by art ; 
so much of earth and air as falls within the periphery of our 
sensuous organization. It means the rocks, the lake, the river, 
the grass, the flowers, the trees, the birds, the beasts, the in- 
sects, we actually behold by sense; in short, the realm of spe- 
cific form or individuality. 

Generically defined, Nature means more than this. For we 
no sooner grow familiar with the various forms our senses en- 
fold, than we begin to perceive that there is not one of them 
absolutely isolated, not one of them but acknowledges some 
bond of connection with every other; thus, that everything 
embraced within the scope of our senses claims a something in 
common with all other existence, as well as a something of 
difference: the former giving the thing body or generic identi- 
ty with all other things, the latter giving it soul or specific 
diversity from all other things. We may say, then, that Na- 
ture, viewed rationally, means the realm of generic substance 
or identity; sensibly regarded, it means the realm of specific 
things; rationally regarded, it means what is generic, com- 
mon, or universal in those things. 
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Thus Nature presents two faces to us, according as we make 
a sensible or a rational judgment of its contents. 

But now there can be no doubt that the abstract use of the 
word allies it with the latter, rather than the former significa- 
tion, —allies it with the substantial or universal element in . 
existence, rather than the specific or differential one. For 
whenever we make an abstract judgment of Nature, we sepa- 
rate in thought what is common to all existence from what is 
particular, and call that Nature; while we call the latter horse, 
tree, mountain, cloud, water, or whatever else circumstances 
appoint. Rather let us say that the word expresses primarily 
\ the common or substantial element in existence, and the spe- 
cific or formal element quite subordinately. It implies, of 
course, when carefully scrutinized, the alliance of a common 
substance with a specific form; but then unquestionably it 
emphasizes the former element’in the alliance, and leaves the 
latter a purely reflected or derivative force. 

If we should be called upon in these circumstances to hazard 
a philosophic description of Nature, we might characterize it as 
a style of existence in which what is generic or relatively uni- 
versal dominates what is specific or relatively individual. Or, 
better still, we might say that Nature is what universalizes or 
identifies all existence, even while allowing it the utmost spe- 
cific variety. 

For example, when we conceive or speak of “the universe 
of Nature,” we mean by the phrase the community of existing 
things, or that substantial identity which each has with all, and 
all with each, underlying and antedating all their formal or 
visible differences. We mean, in short, the sum of all exist- 
ence; the sum of all the things which are actually or poten- 
tially embraced in our varied senses. We suppose that there 
is an actual whole answering somehow to the particulars which 
we see and hear and smell and taste and touch; and this 
whole we quietly postulate as subjectively or organically exist- 
ing unde: the name of “the universe of Nature.” 

So, also, when we say “the nature” of a diamond, of a rose, 
of a sheep, the word in these applications designates the com- 
munity of existence, the identity of substance, which the 
sheep, the rose, the diamond, has with all other sheep, all other 
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roses, all other diamonds. It denotes what universalizes, and 
therefore identifies every sheep as sheep, in spite of its specific 
differences from all other sheep; every rose as rose, in spite of 
its specific contrast to other roses, as tea-rose, moss-rose, china- 
rose, and so forth; every diamond as diamond, in spite of its 
sensible variation from all other diamonds. Thus the word 
expresses in every case what gives the thing identity of sub- 
stance, community of existence, with its kind, and through that 
with everything else. In short, Nature is what to our imagi- 
nation gives objectivity or logical background to everything that 
exists, and so allows it its subjective or phenomegal apparition. 

We repeat, that we should be authorized, by all that has gone 
before, to accept the above as a philosophic account of Nature. 
But then it is to the last degree important to observe, that, al- 
though Nature has this intellectual use, or furnishes to our 
thought an objective ground for all the shifting phenomena of 
our senses, it is only to our thought that she does this, inasmuch 
as she is utterly destitute of subjective existence, existence in 
herself, her total subjectivity being constituted by her specific 
forms. There is no such actuality as we ascribe to Nature 
when we give her an existence over and above her particular 
forms; and the sooner we disabuse ourselves of the superstition, 
the better, for it is the outbirth exclusively of the sensuous im- 
agination, and is fatal to a spiritual discernment of creation. 
Nature has no subjectivity or existence in herself, as the rock 
has, or the horse, or the tree, but only to our infirm thonght, 
which, being incapable of abiding God’s direct spiritual efful- 
gence in the phenomena of our senses, is obliged to veil or ob- 
scure it under this imaginary substance called Nature, and so 
accommodate it to recognition. It is the logical drapery under 
which our intelligence instinctively cloaks the splendor of the 
creative name in order to save its tender eyes from blight, and 
has not the slightest pretension to substantive validity. Being 
thus rigidly impersonal, thus utterly destitute of spiritual or 
subjective quality, Nature is able to offer herself with equal 
readiness to the demands of the most opposite styles of exist- 
ence. She is herein like the letter of Revelation, which lends 
itself with equal ease to every interpretation which the high- 
est wisdom, or the baldest folly, may put upon it. She is, in 
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short, the realm of the indefinite, of what escapes definition, 
being neither infinite nor finite, neither God nor man, neither 
creative nor created, but a tertium quid, or transient neutral 
quantity effectually separating between the two. 

Any definition we may give of Nature, consequently, must 
be purely abstract, expressing the mental conception we frame 
of her, but having no answering external reality. We may, 
for example, call her the unity of all her forms. But this is a 
purely mental conception, besides being very inexact even as 
such. For, in the first place, there is no concrete reality nor 
ghost of a concrete reality answering to the designation, since 
all of Nature’s forms are more or less antagonistic to each other ; 
and what natural or concrete substance can you conceive of as 
uniting and so neutralizing these antagonisms? What actual 
thing can you conceive of as the unity of arsenic and chalk, 
hemlock and wheat, tiger and sheep, serpent and dove? Evi- 
dently the unity of these things forces you at once upon the 
recognition of human nature, upon the conception of moral ex- 
istence, as alone adequate to justify it. Thus the bare question 
as to Nature’s personality or selfhood takes you instantly out 
of the mineral, vegetable, and animal realm, and confronts you 
with man. 

Viewed apart from man, Nature presents, and must always 
present, a mere coexistence of opposites; never their disap- 
pearance or resolution into a higher form of being, which their 
concrete unity would imply. The unity of the gases gives us 
water or air, which are less diffuse, more concentrated, more 
individualized, and therefore superior forms of existence .to 
the gaseous. The unity of air and water is not found in them- 
selves, but in the mineral. The unity of the mineral kingdom, 
in like manner, is not found in any universal mineral substance, 
but in the vegetable form of existence, to the production of 
which all mineral forms aspire or are subservient. The unity 
of the vegetable kingdom again refers itself, not to any uni- 
versal vegetable form, but to the exigencies of the animal 
form exclusively ; and the unity of the animal kingdom, in its 
turn, is to be found only in man, or moral existence. Thus 
the unity of opposing substances is never to be sought upon 
the same plane with the substances themselves, but a degree 
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above them, in some higher form of existence. These opposing 
mineral, vegetable, and animal substances are so many prelim- 
inary analyses, addressed to our infantile intelligence, of some 
grander synthetic forms of life successively to appear; their 
whole use in every case being to predict the advent, and edu- 
cate us to the discernment, of a higher style of existence than 
they themselves disclose. The deepest or most sacred of all 
unities, that of the sexes, avouches its truth only in prolifica- 
tion ; nothing being more opposite in aspect, in manners, in 
character, in function, than the male in se and the female in 
se, especially in the higher forms of being. And so, indeed, of 
all unity: it never means a mere mental aggregation of partic- 
ulars, but the evolution of a distinctly higher form of life than 
the particulars themselves, taken together, supply. And yet 
this impracticable unity is really all we have in our thought, 
when we term Nature the unity of all her particular forms. 
We make her the mere summing up or aggregation of the 
contents of our senses actual and possible; which summing up 
or aggregation is a purely mental product, having no particle 
of actuality out of our own thought. 

But in the second place, the statement, besides being philo- 
sophically untrue, is even, as we have already said, scientifi- 
cally inexact, inexact within its own limits. For so far is 
what we call Nature from constituting the concrete mental 
unity of all her forms, that she is the exact and total opposite 
of such unity, being in strictness of speech their utmost con- 
ceivable community, identity, or indifference. The term in- 
cludes whatsoever the senses discern; it is whatsoever can be 
seen, heard, smelt, tasted, touched. Rationally defined, there- 
fore, we should say Nature was the community of existing 
things, their point of identity, in which they are all alike and 
equally comprehended, whatever individual disagreements 
sever them from each other. Nothing exists to our percep- 
tion which does not exist specifically ; which does not report 
itself in some grosser or subtler form to our senses. And Na- 
ture, when generically defined, means what all these existences, 
thus reporting themselves to our senses, possess in common; 
the widest mental generalization or impersonation which has 
yet been given to this community by Science being gravitation. 
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Of course, in ordinary speech, we mean by Nature what we see 
around us, — so much of earth and air as falls within the cir- 
cumference of our sensitive organization. We give all these 
various contents of our senses a unitary appellation as natural, 
because, whatever diversities of form and structure they present 
to our intelligence, these diversities are not moral or conscious, 
as inferring any individual complicity on their part, but strictly 
physical, as imposed upon them by their kind. Mineral, vege- 
table, and animal have only a natural subjectivity, a subjectiv- 
ity accruing to them from their race or kind, being precisely 
what that makes them to be: so that if some higher unity than 
they themselves supply did not compel them into its orderly 
subservience, by giving them hierarchical distribution, they 
would instantly forfeit their various individuality ; i. e. would 
relapse into their original community, indistinction, chaos, non- 
existence, —for absolute community is spiritual non-existence.* 

To sum up: Nature is a pure fantasy of our rudimentary 
intelligence, permitted by the Divine wisdom in the interest 
of our eventual and perfect spiritual sanity. What we call 
Nature is no thing, but a most strict process or functioning of 
the creative love toward our spiritual manhood. It is nothing 
more nor less than the living method which the creative en- 
ergy adopts in order to spiritual prolification. Spiritual or 
individual existence cannot be directly propagated, — requires 
some mediator between itself and the paternal source. The 
bare conception of an opposite possibility is nugatory, since 
the existence so propagated, as we have seen, would be without 
selfhood or identity, while the fundamental postulate of spirit- 
ual existence is, that its proper objectivity fall within, and not 





* The same law governs all our restricted scientific applications of the word. The 
nature of the horse means what all horses possess in common and without regard to 
their specific diversities, — whatsoever makes them horses instead of camels or asses ; 
that is to say, what identifies them as horses in spite of their individual differences, 
as roadster and racer, cart-horse and coach-horse, mountain pony and lady’s saddle- 
horse, and so individualizes them from all other existence. That this nature of the 
horse has any subjectivity in itself and apart from its specific forms, that it is any- 
thing more than a mental generalization on our part by which our reason identifies all 
the objects that our sense presents as individual, must strike every reader as absurd. 
But nothing can be alleged against such a superstition, which is not true in grander 
measure of universal Nature regarded as having any subjective existence or reality 
in se. 
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without, its proper subjectivity. But spiritual existence can be 
propagated indirectly by the medium of what we call Nature. 
For Nature having a most unquestioned and unquestionable 
existence to our sensuous thought, the Divine wisdom accepts 
and uses these rational data as the mould of His own more real 
and perfect communication. Omne vivum, say the physiologists, 
ex ovo; which means, that no form exists to our apprehension 
without some previous ground of existence, that nothing can be 
sensibly objective to us save in so far as it is first subjectively 
constituted. No farmer expects next year’s crop, unless he 
sows this year’s wheat. No father expects to become a father 
but by the intervention of a mother. Could the father beget 
offspring, and the farmer produce a crop directly from them- 
selves, the product in both cases would evidently be visionary ; 
because there would be no basis of discrimination possible in 
either case between product and producer. In like manner, 
precisely, the Architect of the spiritual creation accomplishes 
his work, not by the exhibition of magical* or instantaneous 
power, not by any idle and ostentatious incantation addressed 
to empty air, but solely by the inward fecundation of natural 
germs existing in our sensuous intelligence, and the conse- 
quent orderly development of a spiritual progeny every way 
commensurate with his own perfection. 

In short, Nature, when philosophically regarded, expresses 
the lowest form of the human intelligence ; what in early Chris- 
tian speech was wont to be denominated “the natural mind.” 
For it has no reality out of the mind. It is a mere hallucina- 
tion of our nascent intelligence, which, having as yet no dis- 
cernment of God’s creative presence in the things of sense or 





* Magic is the pretended power of instantaneous creation, — the art of producing 
things immethodically or without the use of means, thus by sheer force of will and 
without any aid from the understanding. It is the pretension to produce offspring 
without maternity, form without substance, soul without body, spirit without flesh, 
individuality without identity, life without existence. And by attributing this pre- 
tension to God, as we do when we suppose him to create spiritual existence directly 
from himself, or without the intervention of Nature and History, we not only virta- 
ally turn him into a mere flashy showman or conjurer, but we stigmatize the exist- 
ence so created as an arrant imposture without rational depth or truth ; for manifestly 
the stream cannot transcend its source, and if the Creator be a magician the creature 
must 4 fortiori prove a deception. 
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the lowest sphere of the mind, as well as in the things of spirit 
or its highest sphere, is driven meanwhile to attribute the 
former things to a universal mother called Nature, who lets 
none of their wants go unsatisfied. This is a necessary conde- 
scension of the creative Truth to our ignorance and imbecility, 
because the very existence of our reason is contingent upon it. 
For if, while we were spiritually incompetent to the Divine rec- 
ognition, we had not the privilege of superstition even, or never 
felt ourselves haunted by the presence of a something in life 
more than meets the senses, these latter would of course control 
us, and our understanding die out, since fact in that case would 
no longer image or reveal Truth to us, but simply extinguish 
it, as with the animals. 

But we are digressing; for the opportunity to ventilate the 
prejudice which besets us at the threshold of philosophic in- 
quiry, as to Nature’s autonomy or being in se, was too inviting 
to be resisted. Let us return, then, to our proper task, which 
was to show that all natural form or existence is made up of two 
movements ;— one of which may be called generic or descend- 
ing, as matriculating the thing or giving it body; the other, 
specific or ascending, as fecundating the thing, animating it, 
or giving it soul. Everything that naturally exists, everything 
that exists in any mode appreciable to our senses, is a com- 
posite of these two forces, a child of a double parentage ; — one 
statical, giving it existence, which is fixity or rest; the other 
dynamical, giving it life, which is infinitude or motion. In 
short, Nature, whether in general or particular, is nothing but a 
living unit of two forces; — one of which we may name identity, 
as giving everything that exists subjective indistinction with all 
other existence ; the other, individuality, as giving it objective 
and inextinguishable diversity from everything else. But now, 
in every natural form of existence below the human, — and 
this is what must forever make them lower forms,—the ge- 
neric force, or force of identity, rules, and the specific force, or 
force of individuality, force of difference, serves. The result- 
ant form, consequently, is without personality or selfhood, and 
hence destitute of that reality which the mind craves in Na- 
ture, when Nature is alleged as a proper basis of spiritual exist- 


ence. 
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Now we want our readers to observe very closely here what 
is the true ground of Nature’s unreality in all these lower forms 
of existence. It is that their individuality, or what gives them 
objective distinction from all other forms, is not one with their 
identity, or what gives them subjective consciousness. The 
iron is not cognizable to itself as iron, or in what distinguishes 
it from quartz or sulphur; the tree does not know itself as tree, 
or in what objectively distinguishes it from shrub or grass ; 
the horse does not recognize himself as horse, or in what dis- 
tinguishes him objectively from hog or sheep or tortoise. No; 
the total individuality, character, or being of these lower forms 
of existence obstinately refuses any subjective recognition or 
authentication on their part, and refers itself wholly to a higher 
intelligence. Weare the Adam that gives name, quality, char- 
acter, to all these lower things, and without whom they would 
instantly sink into chaotic indistinction. Hence it is that we 
call them and feel them unreal. They have no subjective ap- 
prehension of their objective or characteristic being; hence 
no aspiration to ally themselves with what is above themselves ; 
in other words, no capacity of spiritual life. 

If the reader have sufficiently weighed the observation here 
made, he will at once perceive that there is a vast interval be- 
tween the absolute being of things and their phenomenal con- 
sciousness ; that the former or objective element allies them 
with whatsoever is above themselves, the latter with whatso- 
ever is below themselves. The two interests are as distinct as 
heaven and earth, day and night, and are never for an instant 
to be confounded, but only married in some new form of na- 
ture, like the human. Thus what identifies a thing, what 
gives it generic substance, what makes it subjectively or con- 
sciously exist, is never what individualizes it, is never what 
gives it specific form or character, never, in short, what makes 
it objectively to be ; but, on the contrary, is most distinctly op- 
posite, and even repugnant, to that. Why? Manifestly be- 
cause the one function is material, constitutive, maternal, as 
giving the thing outward incorporation merely ; the other, spir- 
itual, creative, paternal, as giving it inward animation exclu- 
sively: and inward and outward are not directly but inversely 
related, the one beginning where the other ends, and ending 
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where the other begins. Thus what I consciously or subjectively 
am, I am by yirtue exclusively of my natural organization, or 
what identifies me with my kind, and consequently alienates 
me from my creator. My absolute or unconscious being — my 
total spiritual possibility — refers itself of course directly to my 
creator ; but my phenomenal or conscious existence — that ge- 
neric subjectivity which is implied in my specific objectivity — 
separates me from my creator, identifies me or gives me com- 
munity with whatsoever is nof-him. Thus much is essential 
to the bare conception of existence, — a conscious selfhood or 
subjectivity which shall alienate it from (make it other than) 
its objective ground of being. For what alone identifies a thing 
to its own consciousness is its proper form; and unless, there- 
fore, you first of all invest it with some property in itself, some- 
thing inalienably its own, and hence inextinguishably opposed 
to what is the creator’s in it, no basis can possibly exist for any 
subsequent creative communication to it. Now this property 
of things ‘is exclusively natural; is what we call their nature, 
what makes them themselves, or gives them identity, and so 
projects them from their creator. You may conceive of an 
excellent cistern to catch rain-water; but if you have no ma- 
terials wherein to project your conception, or give it outward 
body, the cistern of course will never exist, but remain an idea. 
That is, it can have no actual existence, no existence in itself, 
save in so far as it becomes sensibly dissociated with you, and 
endowed with its own indefeasible lineaments. The ideal form 
or being it has in you is one thing, and, of course, the essen- 
tial or creative thing; but the substantial existence or projec- 
tion it craves in itself, by virtue of the wood or other material 
out of which it is fashioned, forever separates or alienates it 
from you, makes it forever incapable of being resumed in your 
esthetic personality. Its actual identity, in other words, for- 
ever absorbs or swallows up the real or ideal individuality it 
has in you. 

We cite this illustration only for the purpose of hinting to 
the reader what we wish to make distinctly intelligible to him, 
namely, that just as the wood or iron or stone that enters into 
the works of our hands gives them subjective or phenomenal 
constitution only, and by no means objective or real being, so 
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Nature fulfils a precisely similar constitutive function with re- 
spect to the human consciousness, and has no pretension to 
the slightest creative efficacy. Nature pertains to man only on 
his subjective side, or what makes him self-conscious; and is 
wholly impertinent to him on his objective side, or what makes 
him really to be. The marble is pertinent or existential to the 
statue as a mere subjective fact of existence identical with all 
other facts, but is wholly impertinent or unessential to it in 
its objective or individual aspect as a form of ideal beauty in 
the artist’s soul. The works of a watch and its case give it 
subjective identity, or make it a fact of existence, equally with 
all other facts; but what makes it a watch, what gives it indi- 
viduality or distinctive form, what makes it, in a word, objec- 
tively to be, is exclusively its function as a time-keeper. Now 
Nature stands in this purely subjective or constitutional relation 
to man, which the marble is under to the statue, or the works 
of a watch to its proper uses. It constitutes him to his own 
consciousness merely, and so furnishes a basis for his subse- 
quent spiritual extrication; but it no more creates or gives 
him spiritual being, than the marble inspires the sculptor, or 
the works of a watch generate its dial-plate. . 

The truth of the analysis here made is almost obvious. It is 
the postulate of all logic, the implication of all thought, that 
what is common in existence must base whatsoever is proper, 
what is generic must base what is specific; in short, that the 
broadest identity must enter into, fill out, or subjectively con- 
stitute the sharpest diversity. Conceive, if you can, a form of 
existence so purely individual or different from every other 
form as to have absolutely nothing in common with it. You 
perceive at once that the conception must be a pure fantasy of 
your own brain, without the slightest basis in experience, inca- 
pable of being thought or named. What makes everything 
either thinkable or namablé, what makes everything that 
exists to exist in subjective form, that is, what makes it itself 
- either to its own or to others’ perception, is exclusively what it 
possesses in common with all other existence, and by no means 
what it possesses in distinction from such existence. For ex- 
ample, what objectively characterizes the watch as a watch, 
what creates it or gives it spiritual individuality or distinction 
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from all other forms of existence, is its function of measuring 
time. But this function is not inherent in the watch subjec- 
tively regarded, is no way assignable to it so far merely as it 
is materially constituted, but is imposed upon it exclusively by 
its objective relations to its maker. The ideal or objective be- 
ing of all watches as watches is to keep time, which they do 
never to their own intelligence or consciously, but to that of 
some superior power. But what gives every watch subjectiv- 
ity, what makes it a specific or cognizable existence like every- 
thing else, is its material organization; and this organization 
causes it to differ specifically from all other watches, while 
giving it generic identity with all other things, watches in- 
cluded. 

Or, instead of an artificial existence, take a natural one, say 
a horse, and you will observe the operation of the same neces- 
sity. For what makes the horse cognizable to you or to him- 
self as an existing thing or fact of sense is by no means the 
functional activity which characterizes him to your rational re- 
gard, and leads you, therefore, to name him by some appropri- 
ate name which shall distinguish him from the ox, the ass, the 
elephant, and so forth; but exclusively his material or visible 
organization, which, while it individualizes him from all other 
horses as horses, gives him community or identity with all 
other things, horses included, as facts of existence. 

Let the reader distinctly bear in mind, then, not only that 
every natural form or existence is made up of two inversive 
movements, one maternal or incorporative, the other paternal 
or enlivening, but also that the identity of the thing, its self- 
hood so to speak, whatsoever makes it a conscious or cogniza- 
ble fact of existence, is constituted exclusively by the former 
or maternal element, and is thereby forever projected or alien- 
ated from the latter or paternal spiritual element, with which, 
consequently, it can come only into objective alliance or com- 
munion. Everything in nature, and indeed in -art, claims a 
double parentage, one inward or from above, the other out- 
ward or from below; but the very thing itself generated by 
these invariable factors, its identity or total actuality, is refera- 
ble exclusively to the inferior element, and separates it toto 
celo from the superior one. Its selfhood or subjectivity is 
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intensely material in short, while it is spiritual only in its ob- 
jective aspects and relations. Take again the watch for illus- 
tration, which claims both a body and a soul. Its body consists 
in its visible organization, which distinguishes it individually 
from all other watches, and identifies it with all other things. 
Its soul consists in the use or function it enacts as a time-keeper, 
and therefore gives it generic identity with all other watches, 
while giving it individuality or difference from all other things. 
I, the maker of the watch, have no regard for it, of course, save 
on its functional or soul-side, so that, however finely wrought 
and richly jewelled the watch may be in comparison with other 
watches or on its subjective material side, if it does not keep time, 
these lower or subjective qualifications will only stamp it, to my 
judgment, with a profounder objective imbecility. But the watch 
itself — if we could imagine it a living or conscious existence — 
would recognize itself only on its organic or constitutional 
side; and though it might be to my eyes all the while the poor- 
est time-keeper extant, and therefore totally devoid of wsthetic 
justification or objective worth, it would yet — provided only 
it possessed a more showy subjective organization than other 
watches which better fulfilled the idea of a watch—be amply 
justified to its own eyes in assuming any amount of superiority 
to them. Its consciousness would identify it with its material 
body, or what it possessed in common with all existence ; while 
its spiritual function as a time-keeper, or what individualizes 
it from all other existence, would forever transcend its con- 
sciousness, for the simple reason that, being imposed upon it 
ab extra or as a law of its objective being purely, it does not 
ask the concurrence or privity of its will. So my selfhood or 
identity always allies me in consciousness with my finite organ- 
ization, with what I derive from Nature or my race ; while my 
spiritual individuality, or what gives me as to my heart and 
mind enlargement or emancipation from that bondage, invari- 
ably refers itself away from me to a higher and infinite source, 
God. And so we may say of everything that exists, not only 
that it is an invariable product of two antagonistic movements, 
one finiting it, giving it subjectivity or projection from its kind 
in giving it substantial community or identity with all lower 
things ; the other i-finiting it, so to speak, or giving it objec- 
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tive unity with its kind, in giving it formal diversity from all 
other existence ; but also that the former of these movements is 
most strictly in order to the latter. 

But a truce to illustration. The reader by this time per- 
fectly understands what we mean when we say that Nature is 
implied in man, just as the bodily viscera are implied in the 
body, as the works of a watch are implied in the watch, words 
in thought, or thought itself in affection. That is to say, it 
gives him phenomenal existence, existence to his own con- — 
sciousness, but has not the slightest pretension to give him 
absolute being, which is being irrespective of his own con- 
sciousness. The Church has never had a misgiving as to the 
negative import of this proposition, namely, that Nature is not 
essential to man, does not give him real, but only apparent, in- 
dividuality. But it wholly overlooks its positive import, which 
is, that Nature is nevertheless existential to man, that it consti- 
tutes him or makes him cognizable to himself, and hence is 
indissolubly involved in his moral evolution. And the sceptic, 
on his side, perfectly discerns the constitutional efficacy Nature 
is under to man, understands perfectly that we should be 
wholly lifeless or unconscious without her maternal mediation ; 
but he goes no step beyond this, nor ever dreams apparently 
that what constitutes a thing or gives it phenomenal existence 
must of necessity be inversely related to what creates it or gives 
it absolute being: inasmuch as the one operation is purely sub- 
jective and falls below the thing, the other purely objective and 
transcends it. And yet Philosophy claims no more funda- 
mental deliverance than this. The constitution of a thing — 
what gives it phenomenal body, and so renders it appreciable 
either to itself or to others — has no direct, but only an inverse 
relevancy to its creative substance, or what gives it rational 
soul; has precisely the same relevancy to it, in fact, that the 
shell of an oyster or an egg has to the nourishment which the 
contents of such shell, when consumed, afford to my life. 

We may say, then, that the religious hypothesis of existence 
is philosophically vicious, in that it takes, or rather makes, no 
account of the identity of things, of what makes them appear 
either to themselves or others; and the scientific hypothesis 
similarly vicious, in that it takes no account of the individuality 
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of things, or what makes them to be irrespectively both of their 
own consciousness and the cognizance of others. The one 
makes no account of the subjective or constitutive element in 
all existence. The other makes no account of its objective or 
creative element. Thus Faith has been always impotent to 
suspect that our moral freedom really expresses the unswerving 
spiritual dependence we are under to God, and is sure to expli- 
cate it by some hypothesis of our acquired independence. It 
never suspects, in other words, what is literally true, that our 
moral — which is our natural —history is a pure incident of 
the spiritual being we have in God; but regards it rather as an 
accident of some subsequent inexplicable departure we have 
made from such being. In a word, it has never been content to 
view our moral experience as befalling our spiritual individual- 
ity ab intra exclusively, but represents it as rigidly superven- 
ing ab extra. And Science, in her turn, complacently ignores 
this spiritual evolution in us, which the bare fact of Nature’s 
involution in our consciousness forces upon the gaze of Philos- 
ophy, and restricts her observation to the phenomena which 
attest our natural subjectivity. In short, Faith asserts our in- 
dividuality with such emphasis as practically to deny the truth 
of our constitutional identity with all other existence; while 
Science, in its turn, is so intent upon the latter more obvious 
and superficial interest, as practically to blink out of sight the 
subtler and more dazzling one. 

In this state of things, of course, both Faith and Science con- 
fess themselves alike obnoxious to philosophic rebuke. For 
Philosophy, rightly conceived, contemplates a schemes vf cosmi- 
cal order, which makés the subjective identity of things a most 
strict incident of their objective individuality, or turns our nat- 
ural existence into a rigid implication, and no longer explica- 
tion, of our spiritual being ; so forever discharging Nature of 
the preposterous creative burden which our sensuous reason is 
wont to lay upon it. What a boon, then, he would confer on 
the intellect, who, on the one hand, should persuade the man of 
faith to see in Nature the purely subjective imagery which God 
allows to man, in order that he may eventually come to the 
knowledge of himself as spiritually created ; and, on the other, 
should persuade the man of science to see in man the objective 
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reality which God bestows on Nature in order eternally to con- 
nect mineral, vegetable, and animal with himself! For then, 
doubtless, he would persuade them both, erelong, to abandon 
their fruitless rivalry, and unite to honor in Nature and History 
the literal statics and dynamics of a great creative operation, 
which has for its sole possible issue the perfect spiritual con- 
junction or fellowship of man with God. 

But such high themes, however seducing, are not ours to- 
day. Our logical and urgent business for the present is very 
simple. It is to show the reader how Nature, mineral, vegeta- 
ble, and animal, regarded as an involution of our moral con- 
sciousness, promotes the evolution of that consciousness. We 
set out with a design to convince the reader, in spite of the 
devotee on one hand and the sceptic on the other, that Nature 
offered a basis of reality to the spiritual creation. We under- 
took to show him that moral existence or human nature alone 
afforded that incontestable reality which is at bottom the desid- 
eratum of all true Faith and true Science. We have completed 
one part of our task only. We have shown him that Nature, 
mineral, vegetable, or animal, is a mere implication or involu- 
tion of human nature; that all the individuality, all the dis- 
tinctive form, quality, character, of the lower tribes, — all, in 
short, that makes them absolutely ¢o be, irrespective of their phe- 
nomenal and fleeting consciousness of existence, — refers itself 
to man, is but an appanage of his intelligence, and never to be 
cognized as existing apart from his intelligence. But now one 
thing more remains for us to do. This is to show how Nature, 
being thus regarded as an appanage of man, as involved in his 
comprehensive personality, does nevertheless distinctly evolve 
him, distinctly decline the honor both of his origin and his des- 
tiny. For this is her sole philosophic interest and justification, 
that she evolves Man, just as the marble evolves the statue or 
the mother the child, and has consequently no power to irvolve 
—which would be to defeat— that result. The marble says 
in effect: The being of the statue, its ideal form or quality, its 
characteristic individuality, all that makes it statue, in fact, and 
not mere stone, is not in me, but in the genius of the artist that 
conceives it. - The mother says in effect: The being of the child, 
its moral form or quality, all that makes it man, in short, and 
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not animal, is not in me, but in the father who begets it. So 
Nature, mineral, vegetable, and animal, says in effect: The be- 
ing of man is not in me, but in something whereof I have no 
intelligence. On the contrary, her being is confessedly involved 
in his, as the cloth is involved in the coat, the trunk in the 
branches, the branches in the leaves, the leaves in the fruit; and 
has no more ability accordingly to determine the issue, than 
the material upon which we work has power to determine the 
esthetic issues we propose. It is true that any given piece of 
marble may prove refractory to the statuary’s skill, or any 
given marriage prove unfruitful, just as any given man may 
drown his moral faculty in animal delights. But the general 
truth of the proposition is, nevertheless, incontestable, that the 
material element, both in art and nature, is bound to the ser- 
vice of the formal one; and that Nature herself analogically in 
man’s evolution, and however it may fare with this or that ex- 
ceptional man, occupies a rigidly servile or secondary position, 
while the creative Spirit shapes it to what issues he will. 

How, then, does Nature evolve man? This is the question 
we are bound to answer to the reader’s entire satisfaction, or 
else fail of the purpose with which we set out. Let us begin at 
once by frankly avowing that it will be quite impossible to do 
this, unless we can first establish a normal and complete distine- 
tion between man and all lower forms of existence, — unless 
we can prove, in other words, that hunian nature, instead of 
being the development which it is loosely supposed to be of all 
lower natures, is in truth their decisive arrest and confutation. 
For our logical purpose is to obviate the cavils which a super- 
stitious faith and a sceptical science urge against the truth of 
a spiritual creation, and which they both alike base upon the 
illusoriness of Nature, by resolving Nature itself into man. 
And if, therefore, it can be legitimately replied to us, that man 
himself is a veritable child of. Nature, a normal development 
of mineral, vegetable, and animal, our labor; of course, ends in 
naught. We base the spiritual creation upon man, who is a 

‘conscious subject of Nature. If, then, Nature be illusory in its 
human form of administration, as well as in its mineral, vege- 
table, and animal forms, why then undoubtedly human nature 
claims only a phenomenal truth, and affords no real basis to 
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the spiritual creation. We might, indeed, evade the difficulty 
by resorting to the feeble quibble in vogue among disingenuous 
theologians, who sometimes pretend that man, being a moral 
existence, is so far not a natural one. But this pretension is 
a sheer insult to Science, which.declares morality to be just as 
real, though not so palpable, a form of natural existence as 
either gravitation in the mineral, sensibility in the vegetable, 
or volition in the animal. Morality is the express badge of 
human nature, properly speaking; i. e. of what distinguishes 
man generically or as man, and not specifically as Paul, John, 
Peter. We have no right, consequently, to make morality a 
supernatural qualification in its subject, nor shall we have re- 
course to any such violent subterfuge. We frankly admit, nay 
we insist, that morality furnishes that common bond of identity 
between one man and every other which constitutes just what 
we call human nature. And what we maintain is, that this 
nature itself, in place of its being an orderly progress or devel- 
opment of lower natures, is, on the contrary, their decisive and 
eternal arrest. And now to make this clear. 

The peculiarity of every lower form of Nature, mineral, veg- 
etable, and animal, is that its generic element, or what gives it 
community of substance with other existence, is primary or 
commaiuding, while its specific element, or what gives it formal 
diversity from other existence, is secondary and subservient: 
so that, however distinguished or individualized any specific 
mineral, vegetable, or animal may be, the distinction is wholly 
congenital, inferring no inward consciousness in its subject’s 
bosom responsive to the outward fact, and confessing itself, 
therefore, a purely natural phenomenon. Throughout the 
entire realm of Nature, including man himself so far as his 
physical attributes go, the specific or distinctively individual 
force always puts on more or less generic or common form; 
and it is only in moral existence that absolute individuality is 
reached, or the formal, feminine, spiritual element in existence 
confesses itself one and equal with the substantial, masculine, 
natural element. Unless, therefore, man supervened upon 
mineral, vegetable, and animal, the generic element, becoming 
ever more and more domineering as it proceeds from lower to 
higher existences, would end by organizing some gigantic forms 
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of animation adequate to its own overwhelming might; such as 
are only faintly shadowed by the monstrous birds, beasts, and 
reptiles which desolated the earth previous to man’s advent, and 
whose fossil remains we shudder over in our scientific museums. 

Moral existence, and that alone, arrests this downward ten- 
dency of Nature. How? Simply by equilibrating in itself the 
two forces of Nature, genus and species, race-force and family- 
force, force of universality and force of individuality. In man, 
viewed morally, the hitherto oppressed or overborne specific 
element becomes released from the clutch of the hitherto domi- 
nant generic force, — becomes lifted out of its previous abase- 
ment, and put on a footing of equality with its master ; his dis- 
tinctively moral consciousness being contingent upon his ability 
to appropriate to himself individually, or make his own, the 
good and evil which in truth pertain to him only as a partaker 
of human nature, only as associated with all other men. The 
animal may be beautiful or powerful or vivacious as compared 


‘with other animals, or it may be ugly, feeble, and torpid ; yet it 


has no interior or individual consciousness of the fact as man 
has, does not grow elated or depressed thereupon, but betrays 
an utter unconsciousness alike of its good and its evil fortune. 
The manifest reason is, that the relation between his specific 
form and universal Nature is not a conjugal one, implying the 
essential equality of the parties to it, but a relation at most of 
chance concubinage, in which one party is tyrant and the other 
slave. 

With man the case is wholly otherwise. In him genus and 
species, substance and form, nature and spirit, body and soul, 
are perfectl} mated and married beyond all chance of divorce, 
so that every man who has come to manhood or moral con- 
sciousness claims an individual property in all the motions of 
his nature. If he compare favorably in outward respects with 
his fellow-men, he cannot help being inwardly enamored of him- 
self; if unfavorably, he cannot help being dejected and un- 
happy. If his natural temperament be harsh, passionate, re- 
vengeful, and express itself in corresponding actions, or if his 
intellect be of a subtle, sinuous quality, inclining him to con- 
cealment, intrigue, or diplomacy, he feels himself personally 
identified with the character, and exposed to whatever discredit 
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it involves. And if he be of a gentle natural disposition, in- 
clining him to conciliatory methods of action, he makes that 
inheritance his own personal possession, and would sadly forego 
the revenue of esteem it brings him. Now all this, we say, 
takes place with man only because a strictly conjugal tie—a 
tie of complete equality — obtains between the generic and spe- 
cific elements of his consciousness ; only because the Divinely- 
breathed Eve of his spirit is indissolubly married to the coarse 
Adam of his flesh, and brings forth fruit to him no longer pas- 
sively or perforce, but with passionate love and desire. 

Our readers now perceive the inextinguishable difference 
between human nature and all lower natures. Man is never 
directly, but only inversely, related to any of these forms. What 
we call nature in the mineral, vegetable, and animal, the ge- 
neric principle, principle of kind or identity, becomes in man 
exquisitely individual or specific; so that the very nature of 
man, or what universally identifies him as man, is not any mere 
organic sameness, such as identifies the animals, but a wholly 
inorganic freedom. The natural principle, or principle of iden- 
tity with him, is no longer animality, or passive subjection to 
his physical organization, but morality, or active insubjection 
to it, being the power of independent action. Nature, from 
being merely physical or instinctual in lower forms, becomes 
rational or moral in man; hence we may say that man’s very 
nature, or what he has in common with all men, implies his un- ° 
compromising consciousness of individuality or difference from 
them. His most abject identification with his kind, or his natu- 
ral humanity, consists in this, that he is inexpugnably himself, 
sole arbiter of his own actions, and rightfully subjéet to no ex- 
traneous power. As we have already and amply seen, Nature 
strictly speaking, and with reference to any and all given exist- 
ence, limits itself to a constitutional function as giving material 
or common substance to things, and utterly disavows any cre- 
ative efficacy as giving them also ideal or objective form. Now 
the logical differentia of man from all lower existences is, that 
even this natural constitution of his endows him with selfhood, 
or relates him negatively-to God; so that without selfhood he 
would really not possess common or generic manhood, but re- 
main forever mere tiger or sheep, mere serpent or dove. 
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Such is the wondrous transformation Nature undergoes in its 
human form of administration. No sooner does man appear 
upon the scene than this generic force, which in mineral, plant, 
and animal holds itself so aloof from the specific force, and 
coerces it at its own pleasure, hastens to make over to the lat- 
ter all its substance, woos it, wins it, weds it, commits its hap- 
piness and guidance unmisgivingly to it; so that the word 
Nature in application to man loses the import it claims. in 
reference to all other existence as utterly dominating the 
subject’s individuality, and becomes itself a voucher of the 
intensest individuality. In every form of existence below the 
human, the generic element rules, or is absolute, while the 
specific element is utterly servile or subservient. The generic 
element is everything, in other words, and the specific nothing, 
save as an illustration of the other. In man, on the contrary, 
and exactly in so far as his human quality, which is his moral 
force, asserts itself, the specific element is everything, and the 
race element comparatively nothing. This is a marvellous dif- 
ference, going to the length of demonstrating that human 
nature or moral existence, in place of being a development of 
animal nature or physical existence, is in fact its palpable in- 
version. Man is man in the most generic sense of the word 
even, not by virtue of his evincing the highest animal quali- 
ties, but by virtue simply of his evincing the intensest contrast 
to the animal type of existence. What is highest in the ani- 
mal, namely, appetite or passion, is lowest in man. And what 
is highest, or alone distinctive in man, namely, spontaneous 
action, does not exist in the animal, or exists only in instinc- 
tual automatic form. In the lower forms of existence the 
specific principle, principle of individuality, is utterly over- 
borne by that of universality, and no breath of moral life con- 
sequently diversifies their monotonous existence. To eat and 
sleep and propagate each his various kind, is the law of their 
being ; and to attribute any selfhood or individuality to them, 
apart from these purely natural functions, is the height of sen- 
timental folly. 

Man, on the other hand, is all selfhood or individuality, 
so that when we find his physical nature overbearing or co- 
ercing his moral quality, we no longer call him man, but idiot. 
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The idiot is a very good animal man; indeed, his physical 
vigor, as a general thing, exceeds that of average manhood; 
but no one deems him a man, because he is destitute of the hu- 
man quality which is moral force, force of selfhood, implying a 
perfect fusion or marriage between the constitutive elements 
of Nature, individuality and universality, or self and the neigh- 
bor. No matter how perfect the idiot’s animal quality may be, 
the principle of individuality is even more dormant in him 
than it is in the animal proper, so that he is incapable even of 
obeying his own instincts or ministering to his own physical 
necessities. While in man, however puny or infirm his ani- 
mal development may be, the individual force is so vivacious 
and free, so every way equal and adequate to the generic force, 
that the latter instinctively aspires to conciliate it, covets its 
possession, forsakes father and mother for it, cleaves to it as 
one flesh with itself, calls it wife and mother of all that truly 
lives. 

In short, man is the Sabbath of Nature, because in human . 
nature the specific force is not only every way equal to the 
generic force, but is indissolubly married or united with it, so 
that every man personally appropriates or makes his own, with- 
out any misgiving, whatever good or evil he naturally inherits. 
What is so strong and overpowering in all the lower forms of 
existence, nature, race-force, the communistic element, puts 
on in man specific form, becomes swallowed up in fact and re- 
produced in intensely personal or characteristic lineaments. 
Hence our feeling of responsibility, our sense of right and 
wrong, of truth and falsity, our recognition of law, our hope 
of reward, our fear of punishment. For if human nature thus 
resumes gr presents in itself the unity and consummation of 
all lower natures, it becomes at once evident, not only that 
man is not a subject of Nature in any such sense as animal 
and plant are, but also that the very form of his nature turns 
it into a mere basis for a higher or spiritual manhood, for an 
inward individuality or character intensely opposite to his 
natural one, being made up of his relations to infinite good- 
ness and truth. 

Thus in man or moral existence Nature lets go her hold upon 
her nursling, discharges him of the long unconscious bondage 
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he has been under to her appetites and passions as the supreme 
law of his activity, and puts him under law exclusively to him- 
self, that is, hands him over to the admonition of an inward 
law, which is the law of conscience, the law of our spiritual 
life. Human nature —-humanity as opposed to animality — 
means what all men possess in common ; ‘thus what distinguish- 
es man as man, namely, selfhood or moral power, which is the 
power of rationally determining his own action. And this 
moral power in man, this natural selfhood or freedom which 
he enjoys, constituting him his own arbiter between good and 
evil, between true and false, implies, of course, an inward law 
or light telling him what good and evil, truth and falsity, re- 
spectively are, and so insuring all the possibilities of his spirit- 
ual destiny. And this law or light is what we call conscience, 
the law of our immortal conjunction with God, the light which 
illumines every man that comes into the world, and without 
which he is spiritually not a man. 

How absurd, then, to talk of man as if he were developed out 
of lower natural forms! It is not a whit less absurd than it 
would be to talk of the statue as a development of the marble, 
or the picture as a development of the canvas and the paint 
which go to its phenomenal constitution. No, human nature 
is not the development, but the authoritative arrest, of all lower 
natures ; and as the authority for such arrest plainly does not 
derive from man himself, or inhere in the human consciousness, 
we are not only free, but we feel ourselves forced, to attribute 
it to a Divine power in our nature. And if human nature 
itself can rightfully claim a Divine vivification and adminis- 
tration, it is not unreasonable to anticipate for every partaker 
of that nature, who livingly recognizes and reverences the 
divinity enshrined in it, an individual or spiritual expansion 
which shall ally him in immortal intimacy with God. 

We have now, as we conceive, fairly made out our point, 
which was, that it was totally unphilosophic to attempt com- 
passing a science of Nature without taking man as its starting- 
point rather than its fruit, and making universal Nature fall 
within, and not without, his majestic unity, as the furniture 
of a house falls within, and not without, its walls. No doubt a 
great deal of excellent scientific drudgery may be accomplished 
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without any recourse being had to man. But every attempt to 
universalize Nature, or construct a purely scientific cosmogony, 
must confess itself a puerile imitation of the builders of Babel, 
and end in a clashing of systems no less fatal to true intelli- 
gence than that typical confusion of tongues. No one would 
lightly question the consciously devout temper of mind which 
is likely to urge every such attempt ; but the attempt itself is 
in flagrant opposition to the philosophic spirit. For every one 
who pretends to argue from Nature directly up to God, must 
deliberately leave out Man, in whom alone the two terms meet 
and mutually embrace. He is like an engineer who should 
project a bridge from earth to heaven, or from anywhere to no- 
| where, without any intervening substance or middle ground of 
contact in which to sink his piles. The natural theologian 
who proposes to go from Nature directly up to God, ignores 
the while that, as Nature’s descent from’God takes place only 
through man, so any subsequent ascent to Him on her part 
will be practicable only through the same channel ; and hence 
his labors always fail of engaging any popular enthusiasm. 
For it is impossible that man should ever find himself so lack- 
ing in self-respect as not to grow jocund over every cosmology, 
whose beggarly necessities compel it to profane his capital sig- 
nificance in making him the mere perfected tail-piece of crea- 
tion, the all-accomplished progeny of a long line of illustrious 
mud-turtles and monkeys. 

But our space presses, and however seductive our theme, and 
however muth we leave unsaid, we must at once return to our 
beginnings, and apply the light we have gained to the adjust- 
ment of the relations between Faith and Science. 

Science is doubtless the impassioned enemy of the super- 
natural, whenever that word is used to signify a Divine power 
exerted in opposition to the methods of Nature. This is the 
popular theologic sense of the word, to signify a Divine power 
exerted, not through Nature, which would be a spiritual power, 
but upon Nature or from without,.and hence capable on oc- 
casidn of arresting her processes and deranging her order. 
Science does not hesitate devoutly to denounce every such 
conception as puerile and fallacious. For it discerns such un- 
mistakable marks of an infinite power exerted through the 
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methods of Nature, as needs make it revolt at the notion of the 
same power exerting itself at the same time in contradictory 
methods. Science has no vocation, of course, to reconstruct our 
existing theologies and philosophies. But she has every right 
to insist that these latter, in their turn, shall learn to respect 
her domain, in ceasing to affirm an outward interference with 
Nature’s order, of which Nature herself preserves no me- 
morial. She declares it to be essential to her integrity, to her 
existence even, that all the phenomena of Nature and all the 
events of History be regarded as inherent in Nature and His- 
tory, and not adherent as imposed by some outward power. 
And as self-preservation is the supreme law, no one can rea- 
sonably complain of Science making this demand. What, 
then, hinders Faith conceding thus much to her? 

Nothing, we suspect, but a lingering naturalism, of which 
Faith herself had better every way be rid,—a naturalistic habit 
of thought which she inherits from the past, and which has no 
longer any congruity with the best life of the world. It can- 
not be doubted, we think, that supernaturalism as a dogma 
implies naturalism as a mental habit in those who zealously 
cherish it. ‘The dogma originally rose as a check upon those 
naturalistic or materialist conceptions of the summum bonum, 
which belong to our spiritual or intellectual infancy, and which, 
if left unchecked, would consign us to permanent disorder and 
death. While our intellect is still immersed in sense, and we 
are incapable of any living or spiritual approximation to the 
Divine name, we must either soon outgrow all remembrance 
of that name, or else be permitted to acknowledge it in a form 
level to our sensuous perceptions. Our instinctive reverence 
forbids us to regard God as a denizen of Nature. It is in fact 
our own overpowering want of some adequate egress from her 
iron sway which makes us cleave with tenacious faith to a Di- 
vine existence transcending Nature, and capable of giving 
us also eventual extrication. Nature holds us by our moral 
endowments, our instinct of freedom or personality, in re- 
morseless bondage to her will; and unless, therefore, some 
higher or interior law intervene to dispute her dominion and 
challenge our obedience, we should live and die as the animals 
do, without hope. She endows us alone with selfhood, or the 
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sentiment of an individual power and responsibility commen- 
surate with all the demands of our identity with our kind, —a 
power and responsibility of self-maintenance and self-govern- 
ment co-extensive with all the exactions of our social constitu- 
tion ; and hence she subjects us to an inward or spiritual dis- 
ease and blight which the lilies of the field and the birds of the 
air are all unconscious of. By an indomitable instinct accord- 
ingly of our creative source, of the creative infinitude, we re-* 
sent Nature’s tyranny, or insist upon the existence of a power 
superior to hers, and capable of giving us, if not universal, at 
least individual, redemption from her doom; and religion ac- 
cordingly assumes the form of an affirmation of such existence. 
Now, manifestly, there are but two ways open to religion of 
postulating the Divine existence,— one characteristic of it in 
its living form of administration, the other in its ritual form ; 
namely, first, as a spiritual power, giving an exclusively in- 
ward being to things, and to that end alone consecrating their 
outward form, or endowing them with self-consciousness ; 
secondly, as a supernatural power, operating upon Nature 
from without, and moulding it to His will, as we mould our 
dependents to our will, by motives addressed to their hopes 
and fears. The former of these conceptions belongs obviously 
only to the perfected stature of the mind, and is impossible to 
us so long as the claims of a mere physical subsistence occupy 
and absorb the attention of the race. The second conception 
accordingly is the inevitable one; so that religion in the in- 
fancy of our mental development never means the ascription 
of properly spiritual attributes to God, but, at most, of super- 
natural ones. Having, then, this legitimate root in our men- 
tal necessities, the dogma of supernaturalism, as a sufficing 
theory of creation, will remain valid and unquestionable only 
so long as the demand for it keeps up; only so long, that is to 
say, as the mipd is contentedly naturalistic. Whenever the 
disease abates which the dogma is intended to keep within 
bounds, the dogma itself will decline or fall into disuse, and 
not before. As soon as our mental conceptions from sensual 
become rational and spiritual, we shall unlearn our supersti- 
tious regard for Nature; and unlearning that, we shall discern 
God’s literally creative presence and power in all the life of 
our senses, no less than in that of our souls. 
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But the mind is no longer contentedly naturalistic. Science 
itself is the irrefragable evidence of the fact ; for it is doing its 
unconscious best all the while to spiritualize Nature, or dis- 
charge the mind of its chronic naturalism, by resolving all 
existence into a mode of motion, that is, converting it from a 
fixed to a purely functional quantity. Naturalism is the men- 
_ tal habit in which sense governs reason, and we infer, not as 

the spiritual man does, from within to without, or from reality 
to appearance, but contrariwise, from appearance to reality, or 
without to within; and so conclude that everything really is 
as finite as it seems. We may say that naturalism consists in 
our conceiving of being as essentially finite and unrelated ; 
while to the spiritual understanding it is essentially infinite 
and one. Now Science, or our rational development, bridges 
over the interval between these opposite states of intelligence. 
It furnishes the transition between the sensuous and the spir- 
itual judgments of the mind, by showing us the ratio or rela- 
tionship which binds every form of existence to every other. 
It completely denies the judgment of sense, which declares all 
existence to be fixed or absolute, by proving everything fluid 
and relative to everything else; or, what is the same thing, by 
resolving universal Nature from a finite to an indefinite quan- 
tity, and so preparing the way for an ultimate recognition 
of infinite and finite, God and man, creator and creature, as 
indissolubly one. It is an inappreciable service which Science 
is thus rendering to Faith itself, if Faith itself were only cog- 
nizant of the boon, and did not dispose itself rather to deny 
and deride its reality. But the real or living Faith of the world 
is scarcely compromised by this infidelity on the part of its 
official representatives. However persistently the defenders 
of our various ritual systems may turn a deaf ear to the voice 
of Science, the common people are by no means indifferent to 
the hopes it inspires, but on the contrary gladly listen to it. 
They at least are no longer contentedly naturalistic, but are 
reverently striving to trace out and acknowledge the footsteps 
of Deity in every most familiar field of our secular expe- 
rience. 

The characteristic phenomenon of the era in which we live 
is the extraordinary activity of the social conscience, is the en- 
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hanced and indeed irresistible might accruing to the sentiment 
of human society, fellowship, equality. The sentiment pre- 
supposes an augmented sense of our proper or spiritual indi- 
viduality on the one hand, and of our common or natural 
identity on the other; and is itself the perfect reconciliation 
or marriage of these hitherto warring elements. This social 
consciousness, it is important to observe, is no mere intellect- 
ual inspiration by any means confined to a few advanced 
thinkers here and there, but a living instinct of the popular 
heart. It is an outbirth of the advancing spiritual life of the 
world, and demands, therefore, a living Faith and a living Sci- 
ence to do it justice. Our present Faith and Science have to 
do, not with the life, but the memory. The one is fast anchored 
in the letter of revelation, and is wholly indifferent to the Di- 
vine spirit which animates that letter. The other is fast 
anchored in the facts of knowledge or observation, and is in- 
different to the human truth which alone sanctifies and illu- 
mines those facts. Neither of these, consequently, furnishes 
an adequate vehicle to God’s living or spiritual commerce 
with the soul. They are neither of them life, but only a pre- 
paratory discipline or education for it; so that when life itself 
appears they disappear, to be reproduced in superior vital form. 
It much behooves our existing Faith and Science, accordingly, 
to unlearn their idle jargoning, and betake themselves hand in 
hand to the new fountain of the water of life upspringing from 
the truth of our associated destiny. The intellect must other- 
wise altogether disown them in the interest of a Faith and 
Science which shall have no longer any time for mutual re- 
crimination and slaughter, but shall be livingly and lovingly 
blent in the promotion of all order, peace, and innocence in 
every field of human action. 

A living Faith and a living Science are of course impossible 
so long as we continue to view Nature in the light shed upon 
it by our prevalent devout and rationalistic habits of thought." 





* According to our current theology we become cognizable to God only in so 
far as we become discharged, practically, of our natural identity, or what ties us to 
other men. According to our immature science we become cognizable to God only 
in so far as we become discharged of our spiritua] individuality, or what differences 
us from our kind. Either of these pretensions, it hardly needs to be said, is pre- 
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Nature is in truth a purely logical quantity, having no raison 
d’étre beyond the necessities of our rational subjectivity. The 
reason why we spiritually attribute ourselves to her, or regard 
her as having an absolute objectivity, is that we are without 
any living apprehension as yet of creative order, and are con- 
sequently unprepared to see in the various realms of sense, 
so overpowering to our untutored imagination, a purely 
subjective imagery and correspondence .of the spiritual crea- 
tion, a mere mute revelation of our objective or spiritual rela- 
tions with God. If we could only know the highest truth 
intuitively, or without the mediation of a scientific experience, 
of course we should need no revelation upon the subject, any 
more than a ship requires a purchase upon the land to warp it 
out of its harbor, when the wind is fairly filling its sails. In 
that case, indeed, we should be spiritual animals, not men, 
realizing our spiritual destiny as the animal realizes natural 
existence ; that is, without a fibre of personal concurrence or 
privity on our part. But the thing is impossible. Our intel- 
lect is of necessity for a long time in abject bondage to the 
senses ; that is, takes for granted some noumenal reality called 
Nature, and answerable to the various phenomena our senses 
enfold ; and hence it remains closed to the entrance of a spirit- 
ual idea. The foetus is wholly unconscious of the moral force 
— force of selfhood — which shall yet emancipate it from the 
maternal bosom, and endow it with the freedom of a new 
world. Instincts — prophecies —of the coming event an- 
nounce themselves in the restlessness it often betrays under 
the maternal bonds; but it is the mother alone who is con- 
scious of them. It is the mere unconscious swelling of the 
bud preparatory to its blossoming,—the inflorescence neces- 
sary to its subsequent efflorescence, — and awakens no sensi- 
bility in the subject. So we, while our intellect is wholly un- 
spiritualized, or still in abeyance to sense, have no adequate 





posterously untrue; and the Faith and Science of the future accordingly will insist 
upon such a rectification of prevalent modes of thought as shall show the Divine 
name alike bound up with the interests of our natural identity and those of our 
spiritual individuality ; as will show it capable indeed of endowing us with the 
latter supreme gift, only because it was first able to endow us wtth the infinitely 
more adorable former one. 
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apprehension, nor any shrewd suspicion even, of the great 


‘social destiny to which we are providentially hastening, and 


which will eventually elevate us out of Nature’s thraldom, by 
showing her to be at bottom our own unlimited servant. And 
all those fitful involuntary motions and signs by which mean- 
while the truth solicits our philosophic recognition, motions 
and signs of disease, of vice and crime, of what we call mis- 
fortune even, make no impression upon our properly spiritual 
consciousness, but at most leave our moral sensibilities wound- 
ed and bleeding. We have no idea that such things have a 
unitary universal root, and hence we never dream of anything 
but the most partial and egotistic extrication from them. 
While this puerile and yet conceited state of the intellect lasts, 
Nature operates as a complete superstition upon the imagina- 
tion, spiritually alienating us from God, and dwarfing our 
recognition of him to the dimensions, at most, of some lit- 
eral symbols of his creative name. But these literal symbols 
themselves are only so many ultimate forms or expressions of 
the great unconscious personality of the race, providentially 
projected athwart our historic pathway with a view to educate 
the individual consciousness into harmony with universal prin- 
ciples, by stimulating and fixing its reverent worship. And 
they are consequently sure sooner or later, that is, after 
they shall have been sufficiently coerced and solicited, to 
collapse, and in so doing reveal to our very senses the ineffa- 
ble Divine-and-Human substance with which this stupendous 
fiction called Nature has been all along spiritually charged. 
Revelation, —the gradual induction of the created intelli- 
gence into the apprehension of spiritual existence, — such, we 
do not hesitate to affirm, is the only sufficing explication of the 
mystery and function of Nature. We are born, of course, in 
the densest ignorance and imbecility with respect to spiritual 
things, and owe our entire’ education to the majestic forms of 
truth garnered up in the experience of the race, and thence 
handed down to our reverent homage. Nature and history 
are obviously the only avenues of such experience. They 
alone reveal to man all that he can ever know of spiritual 
things prior to a living experience of them; and this knowl- 
edge at its highest is not life, but only the rude earth or mould, 
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out of which life is eventually to flower. Nature accordingly 
has not the least right to control our thought, but only to aid 
or serve it; just as the boat does not control, but only aids or 
serves the voyager, whom it brings to his destined haven. We 
may, no doubt, infer from the lower to the higher, but have 
no right to conclude, under penalty of eventually closing the 
mind against spiritual verities. At best, Nature is but a sub- 
jective correspondence of eternal Truth, as realized by our 
infirm understanding ; if, therefore, we mistake her for the 
objective Truth itself, as it exists to the Divine mind, we are 
in danger of shutting ourselves up spiritually in impenetrable 
night. The law of a rigid correspondence between natural 
and spiritual things is the only sane instrument of philosophic 
thought. The relation between Spirit and Nature is not one 
of continuity, but of the strictest correspondence, like that be- 
tween a cause and its effect, or between a man’s face and the 
image of that face in a glass; and palpably, therefore, the 
only witness we can expect, or indeed allow, from Nature to 
Spirit is a reflex, not a direct one. Nature answers to Spirit 
as body to soul, not as being a prolongation of it, but only its 
echo or repercussion, whereby whatsoever is spiritually high- 
est becomes naturally lowest, and what is spiritually lowest is 
presented as naturally highest. It is a subtle, not a frank 
witness, teliing the truth fully, but telling it after its own man- 
ner or law of inversion, whereby whatsoever is good and 
lovely in the original becomes evil and unlovely in the copy ; 
that so the reciprocal integrity of the factors may be secure. 

Revelation, viewed strictly, is a veiling over or obscuration 
of the essential Divine Truth, in order to accommodate it to 
the needs of our nascent intelligence. You would not uncover 
the eyes of a new-born babe to the light of the mid-day sun. 
It would be wanton cruelty to do so. But the eyes of our 
dawning spirituality are equally sensitive to the direct rays of 
the sun of truth. They would shrivel like a scroll in a furnace 
if exposed to its-unclouded splendor, and absolutely exact, 
therefore, that it come tempered or diminished to our recog- 
nition through this dense mask of fallacious natural appear- 
ance, which may negatively induct us into its knowledge. We 
have, therefore, no right to look upon Nature as a direct mani- 
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festation of Divine Truth, which would be intolerable, but 
only as a mystical correspondence or revelation of it in accom- 
modation to the needs of our sensuous understanding. It is 
not truth absolutely, but truth as it descends to creative mani- 
festation, or submits to the coercion and imprisonment of the 
created consciousness. It is the truth shorn of its eternal 
lustre, dimmed to the needs of our phenomenal or passing 
subjectivity, taking upon it the burden of our sins and infirm- 
ities, consenting to appear in all points such as we are, that 
we, through its unparalleled humiliation unto death, may be- 
come exalted into the participation of its life. In short, it is 
a mirror, not of the direct creative effulgence, but only of 
that effulgence as necessarily clouded, distorted, and refracted 
through the medium of our dense carnality. 

Let us make up our minds, then, that the good we derive 
from Nature is not positive or final, but simply educative or 
provisional. She constitutes us provisionally to our own per- 
ception by giving us seeming existence, quasi selfhood, and so 
renders us inwardly practicable to the Divine manipulation. 
But she confers no jot of true being upon us. She furnishes 
us the needful sphere of identity, — the solid ground of con- 
sciousness, — whereupon we forever separate ourselves from 


the infinite, in assigning ourselves finite proportions. But she 


gives us no most transient breath of spiritual life or individu- 
ality. She is indeed as utterly involved in us as substance is 
involved in form, body in soul, seeming in being; so confer- 
ring upon us that fixed or conscious subjectivity which forever 
projects or morally alienates us from God, only that we may 
thereby become spiritually conjoined with him,— that domes- 
tic or private selfhood, that home sanctity, which in actual or 
moral regards disjoins us with our kind, only that we may be- 
come in all real or social regards united with it. She is thus, 
as we have said before, neither creative nor created, neither 
properly Divine nor properly human ; but all simply an indef- 
inite neutral quantity, whose use is to insure us the amplest 
objective conjunction with God and our fellows, by first of all 
avouching our amplest subjective inequality or difference both 
with him and with them. 
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THERE were two ways of getting to South Carolina in Colonial 
times. The first immigrants, many of whom were men of capi- 
tal, landed at Charleston, and, settling in the fertile low coun- 
try along the coast, became prosperous planters of rice, indigo, 
and corn, before a single white inhabitant had found his way to 

‘the more salubrious upper country in the western part of the 
Province. The settlers of the upper country were plain, poorer 
people, who landed at Philadelphia or Baltimore, and travelled 
southward along the base of the Alleghanies to the inviting 
table-lands of the Carolinas. In the lower country, the estates 
were large, the slaves numerous, the white inhabitants few, idle, 
and profuse. The upper country was peopled by a sturdier 
race, who possessed farms of moderate extent, hewn out of the 
wilderness by their own strong arms, and tilled by themselves 
with the aid of few slaves. Between the upper and the lower 
country there was a waste region of sandy hills and rocky ac- 
clivities, uninhabited, almost uninhabitable, which rendered — 
the two sections of one Province separate communities scarcely 
known to one another. Down almost to the beginning of the 
Revolutionary war, the farmers of the upper country were not 
represented in the Legislature of South Carolina, though they 
were then as numerous as the planters of the lower country. 
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Between the people of the two sections there was little unity of 
feeling. The lordly planters of the lower country regarded 
their Western fellow-citizens as provincial or plebeian ; the 
farmers of the upper country had some contempt for the plant- 
ers as effeminate, aristocratic, and Tory. The Revolution 
abased the pride, lessened the wealth, and improved the poli- 
tics of the planters ; a revised Constitution, in 1790, gave pre- 
ponderance to the up-country farmers in the popular branch of 
the Legislature ; and thenceforth South Carolina was a suffi- 
ciently homogeneous commonwealth. 

Looking merely to the public career of Calhoun, the special 
pleader of the Southern aristocracy, we should expect to find 
him born and reared among the planters of the low country. 
The Calhouns, on the contrary, were up-country people, — 
farmers, Whigs, Presbyterians, men of moderate means, who 
wielded the axe and held the plough with their own hands, un- 
til enabled to buy a few “ new negroes,” cheap and savage ; 
called new, because fresh from Africa. A family party of them 
(parents, four sons, and a daughter) emigrated from the North 
of Ireland early in the last century, and settled first in Penn- 
sylvania ; then removed to Western Virginia ; whence the de- 
feat of Braddock, in 1755, drove them southward, and they 
found a permanent abode in the extreme west of South Caro‘ 
lina, then an unbroken wilderness. Of those four sons, Pat- 
rick Calhoun, the father of the Nullifier, was the youngest. He 
was six years old when the family left Ireland ; twenty-nine, 
when they planted the “Calhoun Settlement” in Abbeville 
District, South Carolina. 

Patrick Calhoun was a strong-headed, wrong-headed, very 
brave, honest, ignorant man. His whole life, almost, was a 
battle. When the Calhouns had been but five years in their 
forest home, the Cherokees attacked the settlement, destroyed 
it utterly, killed one half the men, and drove the rest to the 
lower country ; whence they dared not return till the peace of 
1763. Patrick Calhoun was elected to command the mounted 
rangers raised to protect the frontiers, a duty most heroically 
performed by him. After the peace, the settlement enjoyed 
thirteen or fourteen years of tranquillity, during which Patrick 
Calhoun was married to Martha Caldwell, a native of Virginia, 
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but the daughter of an Irish Presbyterian emigrant. During 
this peaceful interval, all the family prospered with the settle- 
ment which bore its name; and Patrick, who in his childhood 
had only learned to read and write, availed himself of such 
leisure as he had to increase his knowledge. Besides reading 
the books within his reach, which were few, he learned to sur- 
vey land, and practised that vocation to advantage. He was 
especially fond of reading history to gather new proofs of the 
soundness of his political opinions, which were Whig to the ut- 
termost. The war of the Revolution broke in upon the settle- 
ment, at length, and made deadly havoc there; for it was 
warred upon by three foes at once, — the British, the Tories, 
and the Cherokees. The Tories murdered in cold blood a 
brother of Patrick Calhoun’s wife. Another of her brothers 
fell at Cowpens under thirty sabre-wounds. Another was ta- 
ken prisoner, and remained for nine months in close confine- 
ment at one of the British Andersonvilles of that day. Patrick 
Calhoun, in many a desperate encounter with the Indians, dis- 
played singular coolness, courage, adroitness, and tenacity. On 
one memorable occasion, thirteen of his neighbors and him- 
self maintained a forest fight for several hours with a force of 
Cherokees ten times their number. When seven of the white 
men had fallen, the rest made their escape. Returning three 
days after to bury their dead, they found upon the’ field the 
bodies of twenty-three Indian warriors. At another time, as 
his son used to relate, he had a very long combat with a chief 
noted for the certainty of his aim, — the Indian behind a tree, 
the white man behind a fallen log. Four times the wily Cal- 
houn drew the Indian’s fire by elevating his hat upon his ram- 
rod. The chief, at last, could not refrain from looking to see 
the effect of his shot; when one of his shoulders was slightly 
exposed. On the instant, the white man’s rifle sent a ball 
through it; the chief fled into the forest, and Patrick Calhoun 
bore off as a trophy of the fight his own hat pierced with four 
bullets. 

This Patrick Calhoun illustrates well the North-of-Ireland 
character ; one peculiarity of which is the possession of will 
disproportioned to intellect. Hence a man of this race fre- 
quently appears to striking advantage in scenes which demand 
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chiefly an exercise of will ; while in other spheres, which make 
larger demands upon the understanding, the same man may 
be simply mischievous. We see this in the case of Andrew 
Jackson, who at New Orleans was glorious; at Washington, 
almost wholly pernicious. For these Scotch-Irishmen, though 
they are usually very honest men, and often right in their opin- 
ions, are an uninstructable race, who stick’to a prejudice as 
tenaciously as to a principle, and really suppose they are bat- 
tling for right and truth, when they are only wreaking a pri- 
vate vengeance or aiming at a personal advantage. Patrick 
Calhoun was the most radical of Democrats ; one of your des- 
pisers of conventionality ; an enemy of lawyers, thinking the 
common sense of mankind competent to decide what is right 
without their aid; a particular opponent of the arrogant pre- 
tensions of the low-country aristocrats. When the up-country 
people began to claim a voice in the government, long since due 
to their numbers, the planters, of céurse, opposed their demand. 
To establish their right to vote, Patrick Calhoun and a party 
of his neighbors, armed with rifles, marched across the State to 
within twenty-three miles of Charleston, and there voted in 
defiance of the plantation lords. Events like this led to the 
admission of members from the up-country ; and Patrick Cal- 
houn was the first to represent that section in the Legislature. 
It was entirely characteristic of him to vote against the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, on the ground that it author- 
ized other people to tax Carolinians; which he said was taxa- 
ation without representation. That was just like a narrow, 
cranky, opinionative, unmanageable Calhoun. 

Devoid of imagination and of humor, a hard-headed, eager 
politician, he brought up his boy upon politics. This was sorry 
nourishment for a child’s mind, but he had little else to give 
him. Gambling, hunting, whiskey, and politics were all there 
was to relieve the monotony of life in a Southern back settle- 
ment; and the best men naturally threw themselves upon poli- 
tics. Calhoun told Miss Martineau that he could remember 
standing between his father’s knees, when he was only five 
years old, and listening to political conversation. He told Duff 
Green that he had a distinct recollection of hearing his father 
say, when he was only nine, that that government is best which 
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allows to each individual the largest liberty compatible with 
order and tranquillity, and that improvements in political sci- 
ence consist in throwing off needless restraints. It was a 
strange child that could remember such a remark. As Patrick 
Calhoun died in 1795, when his son was thirteen years old, the 
boy must have been very young when he heard it, even if he 
were mistaken as to the time. Whether Patrick Calhoun ever 
touched upon the subject of slavery in his conversations with 
his children, is not reported. * We only know that, late in the 
career of Mr. Calhoun, he used to be taunted by his oppo- 
nents in South Carolina with having once held that slavery was 
good and justifiable only so far as it was preparatory to free- 
dom. He was accused of having committed the crime of say- 
ing, in a public speech, that slavery was like the “ scaffolding ” 
of an edifice, which, after having served its temporary purpose, 
would be taken down, of course. We presume he said this ; 
because everything in his later speeches is flatly contradicted in 
those of his earlier public life. Patrick Calhoun was a man to 
give a reason for everything. He was an habitual theorizer and 
generalizer, without possessing a hundredth part of the knowl- 
edge requisite for safe generalization. It is very probable that 
this apology for slavery was part of his son’s slender inher- 
itance. i. 
John Caldwell Calhoun — born in 1782, the youngest but 

one in a family of five children — was eighteen years old before 
he had a thought of being anything but a farmer. His father 
had been dead five years. His only sister was married to that 
famous Mr. Waddell, clergyman and schoolmaster, whose acad- 
emy in North Carolina was for so many years a great light in a 
dark place. One of his brothers was a clerk in a mercantile 
house at Charleston ; another was settled on a farm near by ; 
another was still a boy. His mother lived upon the paternal 
farm ; and with her lived her son John, who ploughed, hunted, 
fished, and rode, in the manner of the farmers’ sons in that 
country. At eighteen he could read, write, and cipher; he 
had read Rollin, Robertson, Voltaire’s Charles XII., Brown’s 
Essays, Captain Cook, and parts of Locke. This, according to 
his own account, was the sum of his knowledge, except that 
he had fully imbibed his father’s decided republican opinions. 
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He shared to some degree his father’s prejudice, and the gen- 
eral prejudice of the upper country, against lawyers; although 
a cousin, John Ewing Calhoun, had risen high in that profes- 
sion, had long served in the Legislature of South Carolina, and 
was about to be elected United States Senator on the Jefferso- 
nian side. As late as May, 1800, when he was past eighteen, 
preference and necessity appeared to fix him in the vocation of 
farmer. «The family had never re. rich. Indeed, the great 
Nullifier himself was a comparatively poor man all his life, the 
number of his slaves never much exceeding thirty ; which is 
equivalent to a working force of fifteen hands or less. 

In May, 1800, Calhoun’s elder brother came home from 
Charleston to spend the summer, bringing with him his city 
notions. He awoke the dormant ambition of the youth, urged 
him to go to school and become a professional man. But how 
could he leave his mother alone on the farm? and how could 
the money be raised to pay for a seven years’ education? His 
mother and his brother conferred upon these points, and satis- 
fied him upon both ; and in June, 1800, he made his way to 
the academy of his brother-in-law, Waddell, which was then in 
Columbia County, Georgia, fifty miles from the home of the 
Calhouns. In two years and a quarter from the day he first 
opened a Latin grammar, he entered the Junior Class of Yale 
College. This was quick work. Teachers, however, are aware 
that late beginners, who have spent their boyhood in growing, 
often stride past students who have passed theirs in stunting 
the growth of mind and body at school. Calhoun, late in life, 
often spoke of the immense advantage which Southern boys 
had over Northern in not going so early to school, and being 
so much on horseback and out of doors. He said one day, 
about the year 1845: “ At the North you overvalue intellect ; 
at the South we rely upon character ; and if ever there should 
be a collision that shall test the strength of the two sections, 
you will find that character is stronger than intellect, and will 
carry the day.” The prophecy has been fulfilled. 


P Timothy Dwight, Calvinist and Federalist, was President of 


Yale College during Calhoun’s residence there, and Thomas 
Jefferson, Democrat and freethinker, was President of the 
United States. Yale was a stronghold of Federalism) A 
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brother of the President of the College, in his Fourth-of-July 
oration delivered at New Haven four months after the inaugu- 
ration of Jefferson and Burr, announced to the students and 
citizens, that “ the great object ” of those gentlemen and their 
adherents was “to destroy every trace of civilization in the 
world, and to force mankind back into a savage state.” He 
also used the following language : “* We have now reached the 
consummation of democratic blessedness. We have a country 
governed by blockheads and knaves; the ties of marriage, with 
all its felicities, are severed and destroyed; our wives and - 
daughters are thrown into the stews; our children are cast 
into the world from the breast forgotten ; filial piety is extin- 
guished; and our surnames, the only mark of distinction among 
families, are abolished. Can the imagination paint anything 
more dreadful this side hell?” These remarkable statements, 
so far from surprising the virtuous people of New Haven, were 
accepted by them, it appears, as facts, and published with gen- 
eral approval. From what we know of President Dwight, we 
may conclude that he would regard his brother’s oration as a 
pardonable flight of hyperbole, based on truth. He was a Fed- 
eralist of the deepest dye. 

Transferred to a scene where such opinions prevailed, it cost 
the young republican no great exertion either of his intellect 
or his firmness or his family pride to hold his ground. Of all | 
known men, he had the most complete confidence in the infalli- 
bility of his own mind. He used to relate, that in the Senior 
year, when he was one of very few in a class of seventy who 
maintained republican opinions, President Dwight asked him, 
“ What is the legitimate source of power?” “The people,” 
answered the student. Dr. Dwight combated this opinion ; 
Calhoun replied; and the whole hour of recitation was con- 
sumed in the debate. Dr. Dwight was so much struck with 
the ability displayed by the student, that he remarked to a 
friend that Calhoun had talent enough to be President of the 
United States, and that we should see him President in due 
time. In those innocent days, an observation of that nature 
was made of every young fellow who showed a little spirit and 
a turn for debate. Fathers did not then say to their promising 
offspring, Beware, my son, of self-seeking and shallow speaking, 
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lest you should be consigned to the White House, and be de- 
voured by office-seekers. People then regarded the Presidency 
as a kind of reward of merit, the first step toward which was to 
get “up head” in the spelling-class. There is reason to believe 
that young Calhoun took the prediction of the Doctor very seri- 
ously. He took everything seriously. He never made a joke 
in his life. He was totally destitute of the sense of humor. 
It is doubtful if he was ever capable of unbending so far as to 
play a game of football. 


Pas! The ardent political discussions then in vogue had one effect 


which the late Mr. Buckle would have pronounced most salu- 
tary ; they prevented Dr. Dwight’s severe theology from taking 
hold of the minds of many students. Calhoun wholly escaped 
it. In his speeches we find, of course, the stock allusions of a 
religious nature with which all politicians essay to flatter their 
constituents ; but he was never interested in matters theologi- 
cal. A century earlier, he might have been the Jonathan Ed- 
wards of the South, if there had been a South then. His was 
just the mind to have revelled in theological subtilties, and 
to have calmly, closely, unrelentingly argued nearly the whole 
human race into endless and hopeless perdition. His was just 
the nature to have contemplated his argument with compla- 
cency, and its consequences without emotion. 

Graduating with credit in 1804, he repaired to the famous 
Law School at Litchfield in Connecticut, where he remained a 
year and a half, and won general esteem. Tradition reports 
him a diligent student and an admirable debater there. As 
to his moral conduct, that was always irreproachable. That is 
to say, he was at every period of his life continent, temperate, 
orderly, and out of debt. In 1806, being then twenty-four 
years of age, he returned to South Carolina, and, after study- 
ing a short time in a law-office at Charleston, he went at last 
to his native Abbeville to complete his preparation for the bar. 
He was still a law student at that place when the event oc- 
curred which called him into public life. 

June 22d, 1807, at noon, the United States frigate Chesa- 
peake, thirty-eight guns, left her anchorage at Hampton Roads, 
and put to sea, bound for the Mediterranean. The United 
States being at peace with all the world, the Chesapeake was 
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very far from being in proper man-of-war trim. Her decks 
were littered with furniture, baggage, stores, cables, and ani- 
mals. The guns were loaded, but rammers, matches, wadding, 
cannon-balls, were all out of place, and not immediately acces- 
sible. The crew were merchant sailors and landsmen, all un- 
drilled in the duties peculiar to an armed ship. There had 
been lying for some time at the same anchorage the British 
frigate Leopard, fifty guns; and this ship also put to sea at 
noon of the same day. . The Leopard being in perfect order, 
and manned by a veteran crew, took the lead of the Chesa- 
peake, and kept it until three in the afternoon, when she was a 
mile in advanee. Then she wore round, came within speaking 
distance, lowered a boat, and sent a lieutenant on board the 
American ship. This officer bore a despatch from the admiral 
of the station, ordering any captain who should fall in with the 
Chesapeake to search her for deserters. The American com- 
mander replied that he knew of no deserters on board his ship, 
and could not permit a search to be made, his orders not au- 
thorizing the same. The lieutenant returned. As soon as he 
had got on board, and his boat was stowed away, the Leopard 
fired a full broadside into the American frigate. The Ameri. 
can commodore, being totally unprepared for such an event, 
could not return the fire; and therefore, when his ship had 
received twenty-one shot in her hull, when her rigging was 
much cut up, when three of her crew were killed and eighteen 
wounded, the commodore himself among the latter, he had no 
choice but to lower his flag. Then the search was made, and 
four men, claimed as deserters, were taken; after which the 
Leopard continued her course, and the crippled Chesapeake re- 
turned to Hampton Roads. The American commander was 
sentenced by a court-martial to five years’ suspension for going 
to sea in such a condition. The English government recalled 
the admiral who ordered, and deprived of his ship the captain 
who committed, this unparalleled outrage, but made no other 
reparation. 

No words of ours could convey any adequate idea of the rage 
which this event excited in the people of the United States. 
For a time, the Federalists themselves were ready for war. 
There were meetings everywhere to denounce it, and especially 
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in the Southern States, always more disposed than the North- 
ern to begin the shedding of blood, and already the main reli- 
ance of the Republican party. Remote and rustic Abbeville, a 
very Republican district, was not silent on this occasion ; and 
who so proper to draw and support the denunciatory resolu- 
tions as young Calhoun, the son of valiant Patrick, fresh from 
college, though now in his twenty-sixth year? The student 
performed this duty, as requested, and spoke so well that his 
neighbors at once concluded that he was the very man, lawyer 
as he was, to represent them in the Legislature, where for near- 
ly thirty years his father had served them. At the next elec- 
tion, in a district noted for its aversion to lawyers, wherein no 
lawyer had ever been chosen to the Legislature, though many 
had been candidates, he was elected at the head of his ticket. 
His triumph was doubtless owing in a great degree to the par- 
amount influence of his family. Still, even we, who knew him 
only in his gaunt and sad decline, can easily imagine that at 
twenty-six he must have been an engaging, attractive man. 
Like most of his race, he was rather slender, but very erect, 
with a good deal of dignity and some grace in his carriage and 
demeanor. His eyes were always remarkably fine and brilliant. 


| He had a well-developed and strongly set nose, cheek-bones 
\ high, and cheeks rather sunken. His mouth was large, and 


could. never have been a comely feature. His early portraits 
show his hair erect on his forehead, as we all remember it, un- 
like Jackson, whose hair at forty still fell low over his fore- 
head. His voice could never have been melodious, but it was 
always powerful. At every period of his life, his manners, 
when in company with his inferiors in age or standing, were 
extremely agreeable, even fascinating. We have heard a well- 
known editor, who began life as a “ page ” in the Senate-cham- 
ber, say that there was no Senator whom the pages took such de- 
light in serving as Mr. Calhoun. “ Why ?” —“ Because he was 
so democratic.” — “ How democratic ?”? —“* He was as polite 
to a page as to the President of the Senate, and as considerate 
of his feelings.” We have heard another member of the press, 
whose first employment was to report the speeches of Clay, 
Webster, and Calhoun, bear similar testimony to the frank, en- 
gaging courtesy of his intercourse with the corps of reporters. 
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It is fair, therefore, to conclude that his early popularity at_ 
home was due as much to his character and manners as to his 
father’s name and the influence of his relatives. 

He served two years in the Legislature, and in the intervals 
between the sessions practised law at Abbeville. At once he 
took a leading position in the Legislature. He had been in his 
seat but a few days when the Republican members, as the cus- 
tom then was, met in caucus to nominate a President and Vice- 
President of the United States. For Mr. Madison the caucus 
was unanimous, but there was a difference with regard to the 
Vice-Presidency, then filled by the aged George Clinton of 
New York, who represented the anti-Virginian wing of the 
party in power. Mr. Calhoun, in a set speech, opposed the re- 
nomination of Governor Clinton, on the ground that in the im- 
minency of a war with England the Republican party ought to 
present an unbroken front. He suggested the nomination of 
John Langdon of New Hampshire for the second office. At 
this late day we cannot determine whether this suggestion was 
original with Mr. Calhoun. We only know that the caucus 
affirmed it, and that the nomination was afterwards tendered |; 
‘to Mr. Langdon by the Republican party, and declined by him. } 
Mr. Calhoun’s speech on this occasion was the expression of | 
Southern opinions as to the foreign policy of the country. | 
The South was then nearly ready for war with England, while | 
Northern Republicans still favored Mr. Jefferson’s non-inter- | 
course policy. In this instance, as in so many others, we find 
the Slave States, which used to plume themselves upon being 
the conservative element in an else unrestrainable democracy, 
ready for war first, though far from being the worst sufferers 
from England’s piracies. We should have had zo war from 
1782 to 1865, but for them. We also find Mr. Calhoun, in 
this his first utterance as a public man, the mouth-piece of his 
“section.” He has been styled the most inconsistent of our 
statesmen; but beneath the palpable contradictions of his 
speeches, there is to be noticed a deeper consistency. Whatever 
opinion, whatever policy, he may have advocated, he always 
spoke the sense of what Mr. Sumner used to call the Southern 
oligarchy. If i¢ changed, he changed. If he appeared some- 
times to lead it, it was by bending it in the direction in which 
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it wanted to go. He was doubtless as sincere in this as any 
great special pleader is in a cause in which all his powers are 
enlisted. Calhoun’s mind was narrow and provincial. He 
could not have been the citizen of a large place. As a states- 
man he was naturally the advocate of something special and 
sectional, something not the whole. 

Distinguished in the Legislature, he was elected, late in 1810, 
by a very great majority, to represent his district in Congress. 
In May, 1811, he was married to a second-cousin, Floride Cal- 
houn, who brought a considerable accession to his slender 
estate. November 4th, 1811, he took his seat in the House of 
Representatives. Thus, at the early age of twenty-nine, he was 
fairly launched into public life, with the advantage, usually 
enjoyed then by Southern members, of being independent in 
his circumstances. Though unknown to the country, his fame 
had preceded him to Washington ; and the Speaker, Mr. Clay, 
gave him a place on the Committee on Foreign Relations. This 
Committee, considering that Congress had been summoned 
a month earlier than usual for the express* purpose of dealing 
with foreign relations, was at once the most important and the 
most conspicuous committee of the House. 

Mr. Calhoun’s first session gave him national reputation, and 
made him a leader of the war party in Congress. We could 
perhaps say the leader, since Mr. Clay was not upon the floor. 
After surveying the novel scene around him for six weeks, he 
delivered his maiden speech, — a plain, forcible, not extraor- 
dinary argument in favor of preparing for war. It was pro- 
digiously successful, so far as the reputation of the speaker 
was concerned. Members gathered round to congratulate the 
young orator; and Father Ritchie (if he was a father then) 
“hailed this young Carolinian as one of the master spirits 
who stamp their names upon the age in which they live.” 
This speech contains one passage which savors of the “ chiv- 
alric ” taint, and indicates the provincial mind. In replying 
to the objection founded on the expenses of a war, he said: “ I 
enter my solemn protest against this low and ‘calculating 
avarice’ entering this hall of legislation. It is only fit for 
shops and counting-houses, and ought not to disgrace the seat 
of power by its squalid aspect. Whenever it touches sovereign 
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power, the nation is ruined. It is too short-sighted to defend 
itself. It is a compromising spirit, always ready to yield a 
part to save the residue. It is too timid to have in itself the 
laws of self-preservation. Sovereign power is never safe but 
under the shield of honor.” This was thought very fine talk 
in those simple days among the simple Southern country mem- 
bers. 

As the session progressed, Mr. Calhoun spoke frequently, 
and with greater effect. Wisely he never spoke. In his best 
efforts we see that something which we know not what to 
name, unless we call it Southernism. If it were allowable to 
use in this dignified periodical a slang expression, we should 
style the passages to which we refer effective bosh. The most 
telling passage in the most telling speech which he delivered 
at this session may serve to illustrate our meaning. Imagine 
these short, vigorous sentences uttered with great rapidity, in 
a loud, harsh voice, and with energy the most intense : — 


“Tie down a hero, and he feels the puncture of a pin: throw him 
into battle, and he is almost insensible to vital gashes. So in war. 
Impelled alternately by hope and fear, stimulated by revenge, de- 
pressed by shame, or elevated by victory, the people become invinci- 
ble. No privation can shake their fortitude; no calamity break their 
spirit. Even when equally successful, the contrast between the two 
systems is striking. Warand restriction may leave the country equally 
exhausted; but the latter not only leaves you poor, but, even when 
successful, dispirited, divided, discontented, with diminished patriotism, 
and the morals of a considerable portion of your people corrupted. 
Not so in war. In that state, the common danger unites all, strength- 
ens the bonds of society, and feeds the flame of patriotism. The na- 
tional character mounts to energy. In exchange for the expenses and 
privations of war, you obtain military and naval skill, and a more per- 
fect organization of such parts of your administration as are connected 
with the science of national defence. Sir, are these advantages to be 
counted as trifles in the present state of the world? Can they be 
measured by moneyed valuation? I would prefer a single victory 
over the enemy, by sea or land, to all the good we shall ever derive 
from the continuation of the Non-importation Act. I know not that 
a victory would produce an equal pressure on. the enemy; but I am 
certain of what is of greater consequence, it would be accompanied by 
more salutary effects to ourselves. The memory of Saratoga, Prince- 
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ton, and Eutaw is immortal. It is there youwill find the country’s 
boast and pride, — the inexhaustible source of great and heroic senti- 
ments. But what will history say of restriction? What examples 
worthy of imitation will it furnish to posterity? What pride, what 
pleasure, will our children find in the events of such times? Let me 
not be considered romantic. This nation ought to be taught to rely on 
its courage, its fortitude, its skill and virtue, for protection. These are 
the only safeguards in the hour of danger. Man was endued with 
these great qualities for his defence. There is nothing about him that 
indicates that he is to conquer by endurance. He is not incrusted in a 
shell; he is not taught to rely upon his insensibility, his passive suffer- 
ing, for defence. No, sir; it is on the invincible mind, on a magnani- 
mous nature, he ought to rely. Here is the superiority of our kind ; it 
is these that render man the lord of the world. Nations rise above 
nations, as they are endued in a greater degree with these brilliant 
qualities.” 


This passage is perfectly characteristic of Calhoun, whose 
speeches present hundreds of such inextricable blendings of 
truth and falsehood. 

We have the written testimony of an honorable man, still 
| living, Commodore Charles Stewart, U. S. N., that John C. 
Calhoun was a conscious traitor to the Union as early as 1812. 
In December of that year, Captain Stewart’s ship, the Consti- 
tution, was refitting at the Washington Navy Yard, and the 
Captain was boarding at Mrs. Bushby’s, with Mr. Clay, Mr. 
Calhoun, and many other Republican members. Conversing 
one evening with the new member from South Carolina, he told 
him that he was “ puzzled” to account for the close alliance 
which existed between the Southern planters and the Northern 
Democracy. 

“You,” said Captain Stewart, “in the South and Southwest, are de- 
cidedly the aristocratic portion of this Union; you are so in holding 
persons in perpetuity in slavery; you are so in every domestic quality, 
so in every habit in your lives, living, and actions, so in habits, customs, 
intercourse, and manners; you neither work with your hands, heads, 
nor any machinery, but live and have your living, not in accordance 
with the will of your Creator, but by the sweat of slavery, and yet you 
assume all the attributes, professions, and advantages of democracy.” 


Mr. Calhoun, aged thirty, replied thus to Captain Stewart, 
aged thirty-four : — 
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“T see you speak through the head of a young statesman, and from 
the heart of a patriot, but you lose sight of the politician and the sec- 
tional policy of the people. I admit your conclusions in respect to us 
Southrons. That we are essentially aristocratic, I cannot deny; but we 
can and do yield much to democracy. This is our sectional policy ; we 
are from necessity thrown upon and solemnly wedded to that party, 
however it may occasionally clash with our feelings, for the conservation 
of our interests. It is through our affiliation with that party in the 
Middle and Western States that we hold power; but when we cease 
thus to control this nation through a disjointed democracy, or any mate- 
rial obstacle in that party which shall tend to throw us out of that rale 
and control, we shall then resort to the dissolution of the Union. The 
compromises in the Constitution, under the circumstances, were sufli- 
cient for our fathers, but, under the altered condition of our country 
from that period, leave to the South no resource but dissolution ; for no 
amendments to the Constitution could be reached through a convention 
of the people under their three-fourths rule.” 

Probably all of our readers have seen this conversation in 
print before. But it is well for us to consider it again and 
again. It is the key to all the seeming inconsistencies of Mr. 
Calhoun’s career. He came up to Congress, and took the oath | 
to support the Constitution, secretly resolved to break up the 
country just as soon as the Southern planters ceased to control 
it for the mainterfance of their peculiar interest. \ The reader 
will note, too, the distinction made by this young man, who 
was never youthful, between the “ statesman” and the “ poli- 
tician,” and. between the “ heart of a patriot” and “ the sec- 
tional policy of the people.” 

Turning from this loathsome and despicable exposition to 
the Congressional career of Mr. Calhoun, we find no indication 
there of the latent traitor. He was merely a very active, ener- 
getic member of the Republican party ; supporting the war by 
assiduous labors in committee, and by intense declamation of 
the kind of which we have given a specimen. In all his speeches 
there is not a touch of greatness. He declared that Demos- 
thenes was his model, — an orator who was a master of all the 
arts, all the artifices, and all the tricks by which a mass of 
ignorant and turbulent hearers can be kept attentive, but who 
has nothing to impart to a member of Congress who honestly 
desires to convince his equals. Mr. Calhoun’s harangues in 
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the supposed Demosthenean style gave him, however, great 
reputation out of doors, while his diligence, his dignified and 
courteous manners, gained him warm admirers on the floor. 
He was a messmate of Mr. Clay at this time. Besides agreeing 
in politics, they were on terms of cordial personal intimacy. 
Henry Clay, Speaker of the House, was but five years older 
than Calhoun, and in everything but years much younger. 
Honest patriots pointed to these young men with pride and. 
hope, congratulating each other that, though the Revolution- 
ary statesmen were growing old and passing away, the high 
places of the Republic would be filled, in due time, by men 
worthy to succeed them. 

When the war was over, a strange thing was to be noted in 
the politics of the United States: the Federal party was dead, 
but the Republican party had adopted its opinions. The dis- 
asters of the war had convinced almost every man of the 
necessity of investing the government with the power to wield 
the resources of the country more readily ; and, accordingly, 


—~ 


we find leading Republicans, like Judge Story, John Quincy 
Adams, and Mr. Clay, favoring the measures which had for- 
merly been the special rallying-cries of the Federalists. Judge 
Story spoke the feeling of his party when he wrote, in 1815: 
“ Let us extend the national authority over the whole extent of 
power given by the Constitution. Let us have great military 
and naval schools, an adequate regular army, the broad founda- 
tions laid of a permanent navy, a national bank, a national 
bankrupt act,” etc., etc. The strict-constructionists were al- 
most silenced in the general cry, “ Let us be a Nation.” In 
the support of all the measures to which this feeling gave rise, 
especially the national bank, internal improvements, and a pro- ~ 
tective tariff, Mr. Calhoun went as far as any man, and farther 
than most; for such at that time was the humor of the 
planters. 

To the principle of a protective tariff he was peculiarly com- 
mitted. It had not been his intention to take part in the de- 
bates on the Tariff Bill of 1816. On the 6th of April, while 
he was busy writing in a committee-room, Mr. Samuel D. Ing- 
ham of Pennsylvania, his particular friend and political ally, 
came to him and said that the House had fallen into some con- 
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fusion while discussing the tariff bill, and added, that, as it was 
“ difficult to rally so large a body when once broken on a tax 
bill,” he wished Mt. Calhoun would speak on the question in 
order to keep the House together. ‘ What can I say?” replied 
the member from South Carolina. Mr. Ingham, however, per- 
sisted, and Mr. Calhoun addressed the House. An-amend- 
ment had just been introduced to leave cotton goods unpro- 
tected, a proposition which had been urged on the ground that 
Congress had no authority to impose any duty except for reve- 
nue. On rising to speak, Mr. Calhoun at once, and most une- 
quivocally, committed himself to the protective principle. He 
began by saying, that, if the right to protect had not been called 
in question, he would not have spoken at all. It was solely to 
assist in establishing that right that he had been induced, with- 
out previous preparation, to take part in the debate. He then 
proceeded to deliver an ordinary protectionist speech; without, 
however, entering upon the question of constitutional right. 
He merely dwelt upon the great benefits to be derived from 
affording to our infant manufactures “ immediate and ample 
protection.” That the Constitution interposed no obstacle, was 
assumed by him throughout. He concluded by observing, that 
a flourishing manufacturing interest would “ bind together 
more closely our widely-spread republic,” since “ it will greatly 
nerease our mutual dependence and intercourse, and excite 
an increased attention to internal improvements, — a subject 
every way so irftimately connected with the ultimate attain- 
ment of national strength and the perfection of our political 
institutions.” He further observed, that “the liberty and 
union of this country are inseparable,” and that the destruc- 
tion of either would involve the destruction of the other. He 
concluded his speech with these words : “ Disunion, — this sin- 
gle word comprehends almost the sum of our political dangers, 
and against it we ought to be perpetually guarded.” 

The time has passed for any public man to claim credit for , 
“consistency.” A person who, after forty years of public life, 
can truly say that he has never changed an opinion, must be 
either a demigod or a fool. We do not blame Mr. Calhoun for 
ceasing to be a protectionist and becoming a free-trader; for 
half the thiaking world has changed sides on that question 
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during the last thirty years. A growing mind must necessarily 
change its opinions. But there is a consistency from which no 
man, public or private, can ever be absolved, — the consistency 
of his statements with fact. In the year 1833, in his speech 


_ on the Force Bill, Mr. Calhoun referred to his tariff speech of 
1826 in a manner which excludes him from the ranks of men 





of honor. He had the astonishing audacity to say: “I am 
constrained in candor to acknowledge, for I wish to disguise 
nothing, that the protective principle was recognized by the Act 
of 1826. How this was overlooked at the time, it is not in my 
power to say. Jt escaped my observation, which I can account 
for only on the ground that the principle was new, and that my 
attention was engaged by another important subject.” The 
charitable reader may interpose here, and say that Mr. Cal- 
houn may have forgotten his speech of 1816. Alas! no. He 
had that speech before him at the time. Vigilant opponents 
had unearthed it, and kindly presented a copy to the author. 
We do not believe that, in all the debates of the American Con- 
gress, there is another instance of flat falsehood as bad as this. 
It happens that the speech of 1816. and that of 1833 are both 
published in the same volume of the Works of Mr. Calhoun 
(Vol. IL. pp. 163 and 197)» We advise our readers who have 
the time and opportunity to read both, if they wish to see 
how a false position necessitates a false tongue. Those who 
take our advice will also discover why it was that Mr. Cal- 
houn dared to utter such an impudent falseh6od : his speeches 
are such appallingly dull reading, that there was very little 
risk of a busy people’s comparing the interpretation with the 
text. 

It was John C. Calhoun who, later in the same session, in- 
troduced the bill for setting apart the dividends and bonus of 
the United States Bank as a permanent fund for internal im- 
provements. His speech on this bill, besides going all lengths 
in favor of the internal improvement system, presents some 
amusing contrasts with his later speeches on the same subject. 
His hearers of 1835 to 1850 must have smiled on reading in 
the speech of 1817 such sentences as these : — 


“Tam no advocate for refined arguments on the Constitution. The 
instrament was not intended as a thesis for the logician to exercise his 
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ingenuity on. It ought to be construed with plain good-sense.” “If 
we are restricted in the use of our money to the enumerated powers, 
on what principle can the purchase of Louisiana be justified?” “The 
uniform sense of Congress and the country furnishes better evidence 
of the true interpretation of the Constitution than the most refined and 
subtle arguments.” 


Mark this, too : — . 
“In a country so extensive and so various in its interests, what is 
necessary for the common interest may apparently be opposed to the 


interest of particular sections. J must be submitted to as the condition 
of our greatness.” 


Well might he say, in the same speech : — 


“We may reasonably raise our eyes to a most splendid future, if we 
only act in a manner worthy of our advantages. If, however, neglect- 
ing them, we permit a low, sordid, selfish, sectional spirit to take pos- 
session of this House, this happy scene will vanish. We will divide ; 
and, in its consequences, will follow misery.and despotism.” 


With this speech before him and before the country, Mr. 
Calhoun had not the candor to avow, in later years, a complete 
change of opinion. He could only go’so far as to say, when 
opposing the purchase of the Madison Papers in 1837, that, “at 
his entrance upon public life, he had inclined to that interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution which favored a latitude of powers.” 
Inclined! He was a most enthusiastic and thorough-going 
champion of that interpretation. His scheme of internal im- 
provements embraced a network of post-roads and canals from 
“Maine to Louisiana,” and a system of harbors for lake and 
ocean. He kindled, he glowed, at the spectacle which his im- 
agination conjured up, of the whole country rendered accessi- 
ble, and of the distant farmer selling his produce at a price not 
seriously less than that which it brought on the coast. On 
this subject he became animated, interesting, almost eloquent. 
And, so far from this advocacy being confined to the period of 
his “entrance upon political life,” he continued to be its very 
warmest exponent as late as 1819, when he had been ten_years 
in public life. In that year, having to report upon the condi- 
tion of military roads and fortifications, his flaming zeal for a 
grand and general system of roads and canals frequently bursts 
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the bounds of the subject he had to treat. He tells Congress 
that the jnternal improvements which are best for peace are 
best for war also ; and expatiates again upon his dazzling dream 
of “ connecting Louisiana by a durable and well-finished road 
with Maine, and Boston with Savannah by a well-established 
line of internal navigation.” The United States, he said, with 
its vast systems of lakes, rivers, and mountains, its treble line 
of sea-coast, its valleys large enough for empires, was “ a world 
of itself,’ and needed nothing but to be rendered accessible. 
From what we know of the way things are managed in Con- 
gress, we should guess that he was invited to make this report 
for the very purpose of affording to the foremost champion of 
internal improvements an opportunity of lending a helping 
hand to pending bills. 


_~ Mr. Calhoun served six years in the House of. Representa- 





tives, and grew in the esteem of Congress and the country at 
every session. As it is pleasing to see an old man at the thea- 
tre entering into the merriment of the play, since it shows that 
his heart has triumplied over the cares of life, and he has pre- 
served a little of his youth, so is it eminently graceful in a young 
man to have something of the seriousness of age, especially 
when his conduct is even more austere than his demeanor. 
Mr. Clay at this time was addicted to gaming, like most of the 
Western and Southern members, and he was not averse to the 
bottle. Mr. Webster was reckless in expenditure, fond of his 
ease, and loved a joke better than an argument. In the seclu- 
sion of Washington, many members lived a very gay, rollicking 
life. Mr. Calhoun never gambled, never drank to excess, never 
jested, never quarrelled, cared nothing for his ease, and tem- 
pered the gravity of his demeanor by an admirable and winning 


courtesy. A deep and serious ambition impelled and restrained 





him. Like boys at school, Clay and Webster were eager enough 
to get to the head of the class, but they did not brood over it 
all the time, and never feel comfortable unless they were con- 
ning their spelling-book ; while little Calhoun expended all 
his soul in the business, and had no time or heart left for play. 
Consequently he advanced rapidly for one of his size, and was 
universally pointed at as the model scholar. Accidents, too, 
generally favor a rising man. Mr. Calhoun made an extremely 
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lucky hit in 1815, which gave members the highest opinion of 
his sagacity. In opposing an ill-digested scheme for a national 
bank, he told the House that the bill was so obviously defective 
and unwise, that, if news of peace should arrive that day, it 
would not receive fifteen votes. News of peace, which was to- 
tally unexpected, did arrive that very hour, and the bill was 
rejected the next day by about the majority which he had pre- 
dicted. At the next session, he won an immense reputation 
for firmness. An act was passed changing the mode of com- 
pensating members of Congress from six dollars a day to fif 
teen hundred dollars a year. We were a nation of rustics 
then ; and this harmless measure excited a disgust in the popu- 
lar mind so intense and general, that most of the members who 
had voted for it declined to present themselves for re-election. 
Calhoun was one of the guilty ones. Popular as he was in his 
district, supported by two powerful family connections, — his 
own and his wife’s, — admired throughout the State as one who 
had done honor to it upon the auspicious scene of Congressional 
debate, — even he was threatened with defeat. Formidable 
candidates presented themselves. In these circumstances he 
mounted the stump, boldly justified his vote, and defended the 
odious bill. He was handsomely re-elected, and when the bill 
was up for repeal in the House he again supported it with all 
his former energy. At the conclusion of his speech, a member 
from New York, Mr. Grosvenor, a political opponent, with 
whom Calhoun had not been on speaking terms for two years, 
sprang to his feet, enraptured, and began to express his ap- 
proval of the speech in ordinary parliamentary language. But 
his feelings could not be relieved in that manner. He paused 
a moment, and then said : — . 

“ Mr. Speaker, I will not be restrained. No barrier shall exist which 
I will not leap over for the purpose of offering to that gentleman my 
thanks for the judicious, independent, and national course which he has 
pursued in this House for the last two years, and particularly upon the 
subject now before us. Let the honorable gentleman continue with the — 
same manly independence, aloof from party views and local prejudices, 
to pursue the great interests of his country, and fulfil the high destiny ‘ 
for which it is manifest he was born. The buzz of popular applause 
may not cheer him on his way, but he will mevitably arrive at a high 
and happy elevation in the view of his country and the world.” 
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Such scenes as this enhance the prestige of a rising man. 
Members weak at home envied at once and admired a man 
who was strong enough to bring over his constituents to his 
opinion. He was fortunate, too, in this, that a triumph so 
striking occurred just before he left the House for another 
sphere of public life. He had what the actors call a splendid 
exit. 

/ The inauguration of Mr. Monroe on the 4th of March, 
1817, ushered in the era of good feeling, and gave to Heury 
Clay the first of his long series of disappointments. As Sec- 
/ retaries of State had usually succeeded their chiefs in the Pres- 
idency, the appointment of Mr. Adams to that office by Mr. 
Monroe was regarded almost in the light of a nomination to 
the succession. To add to Mr. Clay’s mortification, he was 
tendered the post of Secretary of War, which he had declined 
a year before, and now again declined. The President next 
“selected General Jackson, then in the undimmed lustre of his 
military renown, and still holding his Major-General’s commis- 
sion. He received, however, a private notification that Gen- 
eral Jackson would not accept a place in the Cabinet. The 
President then offered the post to the aged Governor Isaac 
Shelby of Kentucky, who had the good sense to decline it. 
) There appear to have been negotiations with other individuals, 
\ but at length, in October, 1817, the place was offered to Mr. 
\ Calhoun, who, after much hesitation, accepted it, and entered 
upon the discharge of its duties in December. His friends, we 
‘are told, unanimously disapproved his going into office, as they 
\pelieved him formed to shine in debate rather than in the trans- 
action of business. 

Fortune favored him again. Entering the office after a long 
vacancy, and when it was filled with the unfinished business 
of the war, — fifty million dollars of deferred claims, for one 
item, — he had the same easy opportunity for distinction which 
a steward has who takes charge of an estate just out of chan- 
cery, and under a new proprietor who has plenty of money. 
The sweeping up of the dead leaves, the gathering of the 
fallen branches, and the weeding out of the paths, changes he 
aspect of the place, and gives the passer-by a prodigious idea 
of the efficiency of the new broom. The country was alive, 
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too, to the necessity of coast and frontier defences, and there 
was much building of forts during the seven years of Mr. Cal- 
houn’s tenure of place. Respecting the manner in which he 
discharged the multifarious and unusual duties of his office, 
we have never heard anything but commendation. He was 
prompt, punctual, diligent, courteous, and firm. The rules 
which he drew up for the regulation of the War Department 
remained in force, little changed, until the magnitude of the 
late contest abolished or suspended all ancient methods. The 
claims of the soldiers were rapidly examined and passed upon. 
It was Mr. Calhoun who first endeavored to collect consider- 
able bodies of troops for instruction at one post. He had but 
six thousand men in all, but he contrived to get together sev- 
eral companies of artillery at Fortress Monroe for drill. He 
appeared to take much interest in the expenditure of the ten 
thousand dollars a year.which Congress voted for the educa- 
tion of the Indians. He reduced the expenses of his office, 
which was a very popular thing at that day. He never ap- 
pointed nor removed a clerk for opinion’s sake. In seven 
years he only removed two clerks, both for cause, and to both 
were given in writing the reasons of their removal. There 
was no special merit in this, for at that day to do otherwise 
would have been deemed infamous. 

Mr. Calhoun, as a member of Mr. Monroe’s Cabinet, still 
played the part of a national man, and supported the measures 
of his party without exception. Scarcely a trace of the sec- 
tional champion yet appears. In 1819, he gave a written opin- 
ion favoring the cession of Texas in exchange for Florida ; 
the motive of which was to avoid alarming the North by the 
prospective increase of Slave States. In later years, Mr. Cal- 
houn, of course, wished to deny this; and the written opinions 
of Mr. Monroe’s Cabinet on that question mysteriously disap- 
peared from the archives of the State Department. We have 
the positive testimony of Mr. John Quincy Adams, that Cal- 
houn, in common with most Southern men of that day, ap- 
proved the Missouri Compromise of 1820, and gave a written 
opinion that it was a constitutional measure. That he was 
still an enthusiast for internal improvements, we have already 
mentioned. 
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The real difficulty of the War Department, however, as of 
the State Department, during the Monroe administration, was 
a certain Major-General Andrew Jackson, commanding the 
Military Department of the South. The popularity of the man 
who had restored the nation’s self-love by ending a disastrous 
war with a dazzling and most unexpected victory, was some- 
thing different from the respect which we all now feel for the 
generals distinguished in the late war. The first honors of 
the late war are divided among four chieftains, each of whom 
contributed to the final success at least one victory that was 
essential to it. But in 1815, among the military heroes of the 
war that had just closed General Jackson stood peerless and 
alone. His success in defending the Southwest, ending in a 
blaze of glory below New Orleans, utterly eclipsed all the 
other achievements of the war, excepting alone the darling 
triumphs on the ocean and the lakes. The deferential spirit 
of Mr: Monroe’s letters to the General, and the readiness of 
every one everywhere to comply with his wishes, show that 
his popularity, even then, constituted him q power in the Re- 
public. It was said in later times, that “ General Jackson’s 
popularity could stand anything,” and in one sense this was 
true: it could stand anything that General Jackson was likely 
todo. Andrew Jackson could never have done a cowardly 
act, or betrayed a friend, or knowingly violated a trust, or 
broken his word, or forgotten a debt. He was always so en- 
tirely certain that he, Andrew Jackson, was in the right, his 
conviction on this point was so free from the least quaver of 
doubt, that he could always convince other men that he was 
right, and carry the multitude with him. His honesty, cour- 
age, and inflexible resolution, joined to his ignorance, narrow- 
ness, intensity, and liability to prejudice, rendered him at once 
the idol of his countrymen and the plague of all men with whom 
he had official connection. Drop an Andrew Jackson from 
the clouds upon any spot of earth inhabited by men, and he 
will have half a dozen deadly feuds upon his hands in thirty 
days. 

‘ Mr. Calhoun inherited a quarrel with Jackson from George 
Graham, his pro tempore predecessor in the War Department. 
This Mr. Graham was the gentleman (“‘ spy,” Jackson termed 
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him) despatched by President Jefferson in 1806 to the Western , 
country to look into the mysterious proceedings of Aaron Burr, 
which led to the explosion of Burr’s scheme. This was enough 
to secure the bitterest enmity of Jackson, who wholly and al- 
ways favored Burr’s design of annihilating the Spanish power 
in North America, and who, as President of the United States, 
rewarded Burr’s followers, and covertly assisted Houston to 
carry out part of Burr’s project. Graham had sent orders 
to Jackson’s subordinates directly, instead of sending them 
through the chief of the Department. Jackson, after due re- 
monstrance, ordered his officers not to obey any orders but 
such as were communicated by or through himself. This was 
a high-handed measure; but Mr. Calhoun, on coming into 
power, passed it by without notice, and conceded the substance. 
of Jackson’s demand, — as he ought. This was so exquisitely 
pleasing to General Jackson, that he was well affected by it for 
many years towards Mr. Calhoun. Among the younger public 
men of that day, there was no one who stood so high in Jack- 
son’s regard as the Secretary of War. , 
The Florida war followed in 1818. When the report. of 
General Jackson’s invasion of Florida, and of the execution 
of Arbuthnot and Armbrister reached Washington, Mr. Cal- 
houn was the only man in the Cabinet who expressed the opin- 
ion that General Jackson had transcended his powers, and ought 
to be brought before a court of inquiry. This opinion he sup- 
ported with ardor, until it was overruled by the President, who 
was chiefly influenced by Mr. Adams, the Secretary of State. 
How keenly General Jackson resented the course of Mr. Cal- 
houn on this occasion, when, eleven years afterwards, he dis- 
covered it, is sufficiently well known. We believe, however, 
that the facts justify Calhoun and condemn Jackson. Just 
before going to the seat of war, the General wrote privately to 
the President, strongly recommending the seizure of Florida, 
and added these words: “ This can be done without implicat- 
ing the government. Let it be signified to me through any 
channel (say, Mr. J. Rhea) that the possession of the Floridas 
would be desirable to the United States, and in sixty days it 
will be accomplished.” General Jackson. dwells, in his “ Ex- 
position ” of this matter, upon the fact thet Mr. Calhoun was the 
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first man in Washington who read this letter. But he does 
not say that Mr. Calhoun was aware that Mr. Rhea had been 
commissioned to answer the letter, and had answered it in 
accordance with General Jackson’s wishes. And if the Rhea 
correspondence justified the seizure of Florida, it did not jus- 
tify the execution of the harmless Scottish trader Arbuthnot, 
who, so far from “ instigating ” the war, had exerted the whole 
of his influence to prevent it. It is an honor to Mr. Calhoun 
to have been the only man in the Cabinet to call for an inquiry 
into proceedings which disgraced the United States and came 
near involving the country in war. We have always felt it to 
be a blot upon the memory of John Quincy Adams, that he did 
not join Mr. Calhoun in demanding the trial of General Jack- 
son; and we have not been able to attribute his conduct to 
anything but the supposed necessities of his position as a can- 
didate for the succession. 

Readers versed in political history need not be reminded that 
nearly every individual in the Cabinet of Mr. Monroe had hopes 
of succeeding him. Mr. Adams had, of course ; for he was the 
premier. Mr. Crawford, of course; for it had been “ar- 
ranged ” at the last caucus that he was to follow Mr. Monroe, 
to whose claims he had deferred on that express condition. 
Henry Clay, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
De Witt Clinton of New York, had some expectations. All 
these gentlemen had “ claims” which both their party and the 
public could recognize. Mr. Calhoun, too, who was forty-two 
years of age in Mr. Monroe’s last year of service, boldly entered 
the lists ; relying upon the united support of the South and 
the support of the manufacturing States of the North, led by 
Pennsylvania. That against such competitors he had any 
ground at all to hope for success, shows how rapid and how 
real had been his progress toward a first-rate national position. 
If our readers will turn to the letters of Webster, Story, Wirt, 
Adams, Jackson, and others of that circle of distinguished men, 
they will see many evidences of the extravagant estimation in 
which he was held in 1824. They appear to have all seen in 
him the material for a President, though not yet quite mature 
for the position. They all deemed him a man of unsullied hon- 
or, of devoted patriotism, of perfect sincerity, and of immense 
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ability, —so assiduously had he played the part of the good 
boy. 

How the great popularity of General Jackson was adroitly 
used by two or three invisible wire-pullers to defeat the aspira- 
tions of these too eager candidates, and how from the general 
wreck of their hopes Mr. Calhoun had the dexterity to emerge 
Vice-President of the United States, is related, with the am- 
plest detail, in Parton’s Life of Jackson, and need not be re- 
peated here. Mr. Calhoun’s position seemed then to combine 
all the advantages which a politician of forty-three could desire 
or imagine. By withdrawing his name from the list of can- 
didates in such a way as to lead General Jackson to suppose 
that he had done so in his favor, he seemed to place the Gen- 
eral under obligations to him. By secretly manifesting a pref- 
erence for Mr. Adams (which he really felt) when the election 
devolved upon the House of Representatives, he had gained 
friends among the adherents of the successful candidate. His 
withdrawal was accepted by the public as an evidence of mod- 
esty becoming the youngest candidate. Finally he was actu- 
ally Vice-President, as John Adams had been, as Jefferson had 
been, before their elevation to the highest place. True, Henry 
Clay, as Secretary of State, was in the established line of suc- 
cession ; but, as time wore on, it became very manifest that the 
re-election of Mr. Adams, upon which Mr. Clay’s hopes depend- 
ed, was itself exceedingly doubtful; and we accordingly find 
Mr. Calhoun numbered in the ranks of the opposition. Toward 
the close of Mr. Adams’s Presidency, the question of real inter- 
est in the inner circle of politicians was, not who should suc- 
ceed John Quincy Adams in 1829, but who should succeed 
Andrew Jackson in 1833; and already the choice was narrow- 
ing to two men, — Martin Van Buren and John ©: Calhoun. 

During Mr. Calhoun’s first term in the Vice-Presidency, — 
1825 to 1829, — a most important change took place in his po- 
litical position, which controlled all his future career. While 
he was Secretary of War, —1817 to 1824, — he resided with his 
family in Washington, and shared in the nationalizing influ- 
ences of the place. When he was elected Vice-President, he 
removed to a plantation called* Fort Hill, in the western part 
of South Carolina, where he was once more subjected to the 
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intense and narrow provincialism of the planting States. And 
there was nothing in the character or in the acquirements of 
his mind to counteract that influence. Mr. Calhoun was not a 
student ; he probed nothing to the bottom ; his information on 
all subjects was small in quantity, and second-hand in quality. 
Nor was he a patient thinker. Any stray fact or notion that 
he met with in his hasty desultory reading, which chanced to 
give apparent support to a favorite theory or paradox of his 
own, he seized upon eagerly, paraded it in triumph, but pon- 
dered it little; while the weightiest facts which controverted 
his opinion he brushed aside without the slightest consideration. 
His mind was as arrogant as his manners were courteous. 
Every one who ever conversed with him must remember his 
positive, peremptory, unanswerable “ Not at all, not at all,” 
whenever one of his favorite positions was assailed. He was 
wholly a special pleader ; he never summed up the testimony. 
We find in his works no evidence that he had read the masters 
in political economy ; not even Adam Smith, whose reputation 
was at its height during the first half of his public life. In 
history he was the merest smatterer, though it was his favorite 
reading, and he was always talking about Sparta, Athens, and 
Rome. The slenderness of his fortune prevented his travel- 
ling. He never saw Europe ; and if he ever visited the North- 
ern States, after leaving college, we have not discovered any 
evidence of the fact. The little that he knew of life was gath- 
ered in three places, all of which were of an exceptional and 
artificial character, — the city of Washington, the up-country of 
South Carolina, and the luxurious, reactionary city of Charles- 
ton. His mind, naturally narrow and intense, became, by re- 
volving always in this narrow sphere and breathing a close 
and tainted “atmosphere, more and more fixed in its narrow- 
ness and more intense in its operations. 

This man, moreover, was consumed by a poor ambition: he 
lusted after the Presidency. The rapidity of his progress in 
public life, the high offices he had held, the extravagant eulo- 
giums he had received from colleagues and the press, deceived 
him as to the real nature of his position before the country, 
and blinded him to the superfor chances of other men. Five 
times in his life he made a distinct clutch at the bawble, but 
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never with such prospect of success that any man could discern 
it but himself and those who used his eyes. It is a satisfaction 
to know that, of the Presidency seekers, — Olay, Webster, Cal- 
houn, Douglas, Wise, Breckenridge, Tyler, Fillmore, Clinton, 
Burr, Cass, Buchanan, and Van Buren, — only two won the 
prize, and those two only by a series of accidents which had 
little to do with their own exertions. We can almost lay it 
down as a law of this Republic, that no man who makes the 
Presidency the principal object of his public life will ever be 
President. The Presidency is an accident, and such it will 
probably remain. 

Mr. Vice-President Calhoun found his Carolina discontented 
in 1824, when he took up his abode at Fort Hill. Since the 
Revolution, South Carolina had never been satisfied, and had 
never had reason to be. The cotton-gin had appeased her for 
a while, but had not suspended the operation of the causes 
which produced the stagnation of the South. Profuse expendi- 
ture, unskilful agriculture, the costliest system of labor in the 
world, and no immigration, still kept Jrelandizing the South- 
ern States; while the North was advancing and improving to 
such a degree as to attract emigrants from all lands. The con- 
trast was painful to Southern men, and to most of them it was 
mysterious. Southern politicians came to the conclusion that 
the cause at once of Northern prosperity and Southern pov- 
erty was the protective tariff and the appropriations for inter- 
nal improvements, but chiefly the tariff. In 1824, when Mr. 
Calhoun went home, the tariff on some leading articles had 
been increased, and the South was in a ferment of opposition 
to the protective system. If Mr. Calhoun had been a wise 
and honest man, he would have reminded his friends that the 
decline of the South had been a subject of remark from the 
peace of 1783, and therefore could not have been caused by the 
tariff of 1816, or 1820, or 1824. He would have told them 
that slavery, as known in the Southern States, demands virgin 
lands, — must have, every few years, its cotton-gin, its Loui- 
siana, its Cherokee country, its something, to give new value to 
its products or new scope for its operations. He might have 
added that the tariff of 1824 was a grievance, did tend to give 
premature development to a manufacturing system, and was a 
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fair ground for a national issue between parties. The thing 
which he did was this: he adopted the view of the matter 
which was predominant in the extreme South, and accepted 
the leadership of the extreme Southern, anti-tariff, strict-con- 
structionist wing of the Democratic party. He echoed the pre- 
vailing opinion, that the tariff and the internal improvement 
system, to both of which he was fully committed, were the sole 
causes of Southern stagnation ; since by the one their money 
was taken from them, and by the other it was mostly spent 
where it did them no good. 

He was, of course, soon involved in a snarl of contradictions, 
from which he never could disentangle himself. Let us pass 
to the year 1828, a most important one in the history of the 
country and of Mr. Calhoun ; for then occurred the first of the 
long series of events which terminated with the surrender of 
the last Rebel army in 1865. The first act directly tending to 
a war between the South and the United States bears date De- 
cember 6th, 1828; and it was the act of John O. Calhoun. 

It was the year of that Presidential election which placed 
Andrew Jackson in the White House, and re-elected Mr. Cal- 
houn to the Vice-Presidency. It was the year that terminated 
the honorable part of Mr. Calhoun’s career and began the dis- 
honorable. His political position in the canvass was utterly 
false, as he himself afterwards confessed. On the one hand, 
he was supporting for the Presidency a man committed to the 
policy of protection; and on the other, he became the organ 
and mouthpiece of the Southern party, whose opposition to 
the protective principle was tending to the point of armed 
resistance to it. The tariff bill of 1828, which they termed 
the bill of abominations, had excited the most heated opposi- 
tion in the cotton States, and especially in South Carolina. 
This act was passed in the spring of the very year in which 
those States voted for a man who had publicly indorsed the 
principle involved in it; and we see Mr. Calhoun heading the 
party who were electioneering for Jackson, and the party who 
were considering the policy of nullifying the act which he had 
approved. His Presidential aspirations bound him to the sup- 
port of General Jackson ; but the first, the fundamental neces- 
sity of his position was to hold possession of South Carolina. 
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The burden of Mr. Calhoun’s later speeches was the recon- 
ciliation of the last part of his public life with the first. The 
task was difficult, for there is not a leading proposition in his 
speeches after 1830 which is not refuted by arguments to be 
found in his public utterances before 1828. In his speech on 
the Force Bill, in 1834, he volunteered an explanation of the 
apparent inconsistency between his support of General Jackson 
in 1828, and his authorship of the “ South Carolina Exposition” 
in the same year. Falsehood and truth are strangely inter- 
woven in almost every sentence of his later writings ; and there 
is also that vagueness in them which comes of a superfluity of 
words. He says, that for the strict-constructionist party to 
have presented a candidate openly and fully identified with 
their opinions would have been to court defeat; and thus they 
were obliged either to abandon the contest, or to select a can- 
didate * whose opinions were intermediate or doubtful on the 
subject which divided the two sections,” — a candidate “ who, 
at best, was but a choice of evils.” Besides, General Jackson 
was a Southern man, and it was hoped that, notwithstanding 
his want of experience, knowledge, and self-control, the advis- 
ers whom he would invite to assist him would compensate for 
those defects. Then Mr. Calhoun proceeds to state, that the 
contest turned chiefly upon the question of protection or free 
trade ; and the strife was, which of the two parties should go 
farthest in the advocacy of protection. The result was, he 
says, that the tariff bili of 1828 was passed, —“ that disas- 
trous measure which has brought so many calamities upon us, 
and put in peril the liberty and union of the country,” and 
“poured millions into the treasury beyond the most extrava- 
gant wants of the country.” 

The passage of this tariff bill was accomplished by the tact 
of Martin Van Buren, aided by Major Eaton, Senator from 
Tennessee. Mr. Van Buren was the predestined chief of 
General Jackson’s Cabinet, and Major Eaton was the confi- 
dant, agent, and travelling manager of the Jacksonian wire- 
pullers, besides being the General’s own intimate friend. The 
events of that session notified Mr. Calhoun that, however 
manageable General Jackson might be, he was not likely 
to fall into the custody of the Vice-President. General Jack- 
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son’s election being considered certain, the question was alone 
interesting, who should possess him for the purposes of the 
succession. The prospect, as surveyed that winter from the 
Vice-President’s chair, was not assuring to the occupant of 
that lofty seat. If General Jackson could nov be used as a 
fulcrum for the further elevation of Mr. Calhoun, would it 
not be advisable to begin to cast about for another ? 

The tariff bill of 1828 was passed before the Presidential 
canvass had set in with its last severity. There was time for 
Mr. Calhoun to withdraw from the support of the man whose 
nearest friends had carried it through the Senate under his 
eyes. He did not doso. He went home, after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, to labor with all his might for the election 
of a protectionist, and to employ his leisure hours in the com- 
position of that once famous paper called the “ South Carolina 
Exposition,” in which protection was declared to be an evil so 
intolerable as to justify the nullification of an act founded upon 
it. This Exposition was the beginning of our woe, — the bale- 
ful egg from which were hatched nullification, treason, civil 
war, and the desolation of the Southern States. Here is Mr. 
Calhoun’s own account of the manner in which what he cor- 
rectly styles “the double operation” was “ pushed on” in 
the summer of 1828 : — 

“ This disastrous event [the passage of the tariff bill of 1828] opened 
our eyes (I mean myself and those immediately connected with me) as 
to the full extent of the danger and oppression of the protective system, 
and the hazard of failing to effect the reform intended through the elec- 
tion of General Jackson. With these disclosures, it became necessary 
to seek some other ultimate, but more certain measure of protection. 
We turned to the Constitution to find this remedy. We directed a 
more difigent and careful scrutiny into its provisions, in order to under- 
stand fully the nature and character of our political system. We found 
a certain and effectual remedy in that great fundamental division of the 
powers of the system between this government and its independent 
co-ordinates, the separate governments of the States, — to be called 
into action to arrest the unconstitutional acts of this government by the 
interposition of the States,—the paramount source from which both 
governments derive their power. But in relying on this our ultimate 
remedy,.we did not abate our zeal in the Presidential canvass; we still 
hoped that General Jackson, if elected, would effect the necessary re- 
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form, and thereby supersede the necessity for calling into action the 
sovereign authority of the State, which we were anxious to avoid. With 
these views the two were pushed with equal zeal at the same time ; 
which double operation commenced in the fall of 1828, but a few months 
after the passage of the tariff act of that year; and at the meeting of 
the Legislature of the State, at the same period, a paper known as the 
South Carolina Exposition was reported to that body, containing a full 
development, as well on the constitutional point as on the operation of 
the protective system, preparatory to a state of things which might 
eventually render the action of the State necessary in order to protect 
her rights and interest, and to stay a course of policy which we be- 
lieved would, if not arrested, prove destructive of liberty and the Con- 
stitution.” — Works, Il. 396. 


Mr. Calhoun omits, however, to mention that the Exposition 
was not presented to the Legislature of South Carolina until 
after the Presidential election had been decided. Nor did he 
inform his hearers that the author of the paper was Mr. Vice- 
President Calhoun. Either there was a great dearth of literary 
ability in that body, or else Mr. Calhoun had little confidence 
in it; for nearly all the ponderous documents on nullification 
given to the world in its name were penned by Mr. Calhoun, 
and appear in his collected works. If the Legislature addressed 
its constituents or the people of the United States on ¢his sub- 
ject, it was he who prepared the draft. The South Carolina 
Exposition was found among his papers in his own handwrit- 
ing, and it was adopted by the Legislature with only a few al- 
terations and suppressions. There never was a piece of mis- 
chief more completely the work of one man than the nullifica- 
tion troubles of 1833 — 34. 

The South Carolina Exposition, when Mr. Calhoun had com- 
pleted it, was brought before the public by one of the usual 
methods. The Legislature of South Carolina passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions : — 

‘* Resolved, That it is expedient to protest against the unconstitu- 
tional and oppressive operation of the system of protective duties, and to 
have such protest entered on the journals of the Senate of the United 
States. Also, to make a public exposition of our wrongs, and of the 
remedies within our power, to be communicated to our sister States, 
with a request that they will co-operate with this State in procuring a 
repeal of the tariff for protection, and an abandonment of the princi- 
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ple ; and if the repeal be not procured, that they will co-operate in such 
measures as may be necessary for averting the evil. 

“ Resolved, That a cotamittee of seven be raised to carry the fore- 
going resolution into effect.” 


The resolution having been carried, the following gentlemen 
were appointed to father Mr. Calhoun’s paper: James Gregg, 
D. L. Wardlaw, Hugh S. Legaré, Arthur P. Hayne, William 
C. Preston, William Elliott, and R. Barnwell Smith. The du- 
ty of this committee consisted in causing a copy of Mr. Cal- 
houn’s paper to be made and presenting it to the Legislature. 
' This was promptly done; and the Exposition was adopted by 
the Legislature on the 6th of December, 1828. Whether any 
protest was forwarded to the Secretary of the United States 
Senate for insertion in the journal does not appear. We only 
know that five thousand copies of this wearisome and stupid 
Exposition were ordered to be printed, and that in the hubbub 
of the incoming of a new administration it attracted scarcely 
any attention beyond the little knot of original nullifiers. In- 
deed, Mr. Calhoun’s writings on this subject were “ protected ” 
by their own length and dulness. No creature ever read one 
of them quite through, except for a special purpose. 

The leading assertions of this Exposition are these: —1. Ev- 
ery duty imposed for protection is a violation of the Constitu- 
tion, which empowers Congress to impose taxes for revenue 
only. 2. The whole burden of the protective system is borne 
by agriculture and commerce. 38. The whole of the advantages 
of protection accrue to the manufacturing States. 4. In other 
words, the South, the Southwest, and two or three commercial 
cities, support the government, and pour a stream of treasure 
into the coffers of manufacturers. 5. The result must soon be, 
that the people of South Carolina will have either to abandon 
the culture of rice and cotton, and remove to some other coun- 
try, or else to become a manufacturing community, which 
would only be ruin in another form. 

Lest the reader should find it impossible to believe that any 
man out of a lunatic asylum could publish such propositions as 
this last, we will give the passage. Mr. Calhoun is endeavor- 
ing to show that Europe wilL at length retaliate by placing high 
duties upon American cotton and rice. At least that appears 
to be what he is aiming at. 
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“We already see indications of a commercial warfare, the termina- 
tion of which no one can conjecture, though our fate may easily be. 
The last remains of our great and once flourishing agriculture must be 
annihilated in the conflict. In the first instance we will * be thrown on 
the home market, which cannot consume a fourth of our products ; and, 
instead of supplying the world, as we would with free trade, we would 
be compelled to abandon the cultivation of three fourths of what we 
now raise, and receive for the residue whatever the manufacturers, who 
would then have their policy consummated by the entire possession of 
our market, might choose to give. Forced to abandon our ancient and 
favorite pursuit, to which our soil, climate, habits, and peculiar labor dre 
adapted, at an immense sacrifice of property, we would be compelled, 
without capital, experience, or skill, and with a population untried in 
such pursuits, to attempt to become the rivals, instead of the customers, 
of the manufacturing States. The result is not doubtful. If they, by 
superior capital and skill, should keep down successful competition on 
our part, we would be doomed to toil at our unprofitable agriculture, — 
selling at the prices which a single and very limited market might give. 
But, on the contrary, if our necessity should triumph over their capital 
and skill, if, instead of raw cotton, we should ship to the manufactur- 
ing States cotton yarn and cotton goods, the thoughtful must see that it 
would inevitably bring about a state of things which could not long 
continue. Those who now make war on our gains would then make it 
on our labor. They would not tolerate that those who now cultivate 
our plantations, and furnish them with the material and the market for 
the product of their arts, should, by becoming their rivals, take bread 
from the mouths of their wives and children. The committee will not 
pursue this painful subject ; but as they clearly see that the system, if 
not arrested, must bring the country to this hazardous extremity, nei- 
ther prudence nor patriotism would permit them to pass it by without 
raising a warning voice against an evil of so menacing a character.” — 
Works, VI. 12. . 

The only question which arises in the mind of present read- 
ers of such passages (which abound in the writings of Mr. Cal- 
houn) is this: Were they the chimeras of a morbid, or the 
utterances of a false mind? Those who knew him differ in 
opinion on this point. For our part, we believe such passages 
to have been inserted for the sole purpose of alarming the 
people of South Carolina, so as to render them the more sub- 





* Mr. Calhoun had still Irish enough in his composition to use “will” for 
“shall.” 
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servient to his will. It is the stale trick of the demagogue, as 
well as of the false priest, to subjugate the mind by terrify- 
ing it. 

Mr. Calhoun concludes his Exposition by bringing forward 
his remedy for the frightful evils which he had conjured up. 
That remedy, of course, was nullification. The State of South 
Carolina, after giving due warning, must declare the protective 
acts “null and void” in the State of South Carolina after a 
certain date; and then, unless Congress repealed them in time, 
refuse obedience to them. Whether this should be done by 
the Legislature or by a convention called for the purpose, Mr. 
Calhoun would not say; but he evidently preferred a conven- 
tion. He advised, however, that nothing be done hastily ; that 
time should be afforded to the dominant majority for further 
reflection. Delay, he remarked, was the more to be recom- 
mended, because of “ the great political revolution which will 
displace from power, on the 4th of March next, those who have 
acquired authority by setting the will of the people at defi- 
ance, and which will bring in an eminent citizen, distinguished 
for his services to his country and his justice and patriotism ” ; 
under whom, it was hoped, there would be “a complete resto- 
ration of the pure principles of our government.” This passage 
Mr. Calhoun could write after witnessing the manceuvres of 
Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Eaton! If the friends of Mr. Adams 
had set the will of the people at defiance on the tariff question, 
what had the supporters of General Jackson done? In truth, 
this menace of nullification was the second string to the bow 
of the Vice-President. It was not yet ascertained which was 
going to possess and use General Jackson, — the, placid and 
flexible Van Buren, or the headstrong, short-sighted, and un- 
comfortable Calhoun. Nullification, as he used daily to de- 
clare, was a “reserved power.” 

At the time of General Jackson’s inauguration, it would 
have puzzled an acute politician to decide which of the two 
aspirants had the best chance of succeeding the General. The 
President seemed equally well affected toward both. One was 
Secretary of State, the other Vice-President. Van Buren, 
inheriting the political tactics of Burr, was lord paramount in 
the great State of New York, and Calhoun was all-powerful in 
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his own State and very influential in all the region of cotton 
and rice. In the Cabinet Calhoun had two friends, and one 
tried and devoted ally (Ingham), while Van Buren could 
only boast of Major Eaton, Secretary of War; and the tie that 
bound them together was political far more than personal. In 
the public mind, Calhoun towered above his rival, for he had 
been longer in the national councils, had held offices that drew 
upon him the attention of the whole country, and had formerly 
been distinguished as an orator. If any one had been rash 
enough in 1829 to intimate to Mr. Calhoun that Martin Van 
Buren stood before the country on a par with himself, he would 
have pitied the ignorance of that rash man. 

In despotic governments, like those of Louis XIV. and An- 
drew Jackson, no calculation can be made as to the future of 
any public man, because his future depends upon the caprice 
of the despot, which cannot be foretold. Six short weeks — 
nay, not so much, not six, — sufficed to estrange the mind of 
the President from Calhoun, and implant within him a passion 
to promote the interests of Van Buren. Our readers, we pre- 
sume, all know how this was brought to pass. It was simply 
that Mr. Calhoun would not, and that Mr. Van Buren would, 
call upon Mrs. Eaton. All the other influences that were 
brought to bear upon the President’s singular mind were noti- 
ing in comparison with this. Daniel Webster uttered only the 
truth when he wrote, at the time, to his friend Dutton, that 
the “‘ Aaron’s serpent among the President’s desires was a set- 
tled purpose of making out the lady, of whom so much has 
been said, a-person of reputation”; and that this ridiculous 
affair would “ probably determine who should be the successor 
to the present chief magistrate.” It had precisely that effect. . 
Mr. Parton has shown, in his Life of Jackson, the successful 
manceuvres by which this was effected, and how vigorously but 
unskilfully Calhoun struggled to avert his fate. We cannot 
and need not repeat the story; nor can we go over again the 
history of the Nullification imbroglio, which began with the 
South Carolina Exposition in 1828, and ended very soon after 
Calhoun had received a private notification that the instant 
news reached Washington of an overt act of treason in South 
Carolina, the author and fomenter of that treason would be 
arrested and held for trial as a traitor. 
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One fact alone suffices to prove that, in bringing on the Nul- 
lification troubles, Calhoun’s motive was factious. When Gen- 
eral Jackson saw the coming storm, he did two things. First, 
he prepared to maintain the authority of the United States by 
force. Secondly, he used all his influence with Congress to 
have the cause of Southern discontent removed. General 
Jackson felt that the argument of the anti-tariff men, in view 
of the speedy extinction of the national debt, was unanswera- 
ble. He believed it was absurd to go on raising ten or twelve 
millions a year more than the government could spend, merely 
for the sake of protecting Northern manufactures. Accord- 
ingly, a bill was introduced which aimed to do just what the 
nullifiers had been clamoring for, that is, to reduce the rev- 
enue to the amount required by the government. If Mr. Cal- 
houn had supported this measure, he could have carried it. 
He gave it no support; but exerted all his influence in favor 
of the Clay Compromise, which was expressly intended to save 
as much of the protective system as could be saved, and which 
reduced duties gradually, instead of suddenly. Rather than 
permit the abhorred administration to have the glory of pacifi- 
cating the country, this lofty Roman stooped to a coalition with 
his personal enemy, Henry Clay, the champion and the soul 
of the protectionist party. 

No mere words can depict the bitterness of Calhoun’s disap- 
pointment and mortification at being distanced by a man whom 
he despised so cordially as he did Van Buren. To compre- 
hend it, his whole subsequent career must be studied. The 
numerous covert allusions to the subject in his speeches and 
writings are surcharged with rancor; and it was observed that,, 
whenever his mind reverted to it, his manner, the tone of his 
voice, and every gesture testified to the intensity of his feelings. 
“ Every Southern man,” said he on one occasion, “ who is true 
to the interests of his section, and faithful to the duties which 
Providence has allotted him, will be forever excluded from the 
honors and emoluments of this government, which will be re- 
served only for those who have qualified themselves by political 
prostitution for admission into the Magdalen Asylum.” His 
face, too, from this time, assumed that haggard, cast-iron, iu- 
tense, introverted aspect which struck every beholder. 
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Miss Martineau, in her Retrospect of Western Travel, has 
given us some striking and valuable glimpses of the eminent 
men of that period, particularly of the three most eminent, 
who frequently visited her during her stay in Washington. 
This passage, for example, is highly interesting. 


“Mr. Clay, sitting upright on the sofa, with his snu‘f-box ever in his 
hand, would discourse for many an hour in his even, soft, deliberate 
tone, on any one of the great subjects of American policy which we 
might happen to start, always amazing us with the moderation of esti- 
mate and speech which so impetuous a nature has been able to attain. 
Mr. Webster, leaning back at his ease, telling stories, cracking jokes, 
shaking the sofa with burst after burst of laughter, or smoothly dis- 
coursing to the perfect felicity of the logical part of one’s constitution, 
would illuminate an evening now and then. Mr. Calhoun, the cast- 
iron man, who looks as if he had never been born and could never be 
extinguished, would come in sometimes to keep our understandings on a 
painful stretch for a short while, and leave us to take to pieces his close, 
rapid, theoretical, illustrated talk, and see what we could make of it. 
We found it usually more worth retaining as a curiosity, than as either 
very just or useful. His speech abounds in figures, truly illustrative, 
if that which they illustrate were true also. But his theories of gov- 
ernment (almost the only subject upon which his thoughts are em- 
ployed), the squarest‘and compactest that ever were made, are com- 
posed out of limited elements, and are not, therefore, likely to stand 
service very well. It is at first extremely interesting to hear Mr. 
Calhoun talk; and there is a never-failing evidence of power in all 
that he says and does, which commands intellectual reverence ; but the 
admiration is too soon turned into regret, into absolute melancholy. It 
is impossible to resist the conviction, that all this force can be at best 
but useless, and is but too likely to be very mischievous. His mind 
has long lost all power of communicating with any other. I know of no 
man who lives in such utter intellectual solitude. He meets men and 
harangues by the fireside as in the Senate ; he is wrought like a piece 
of machinery, set going vehemently by a weight, and stops while you 
answer ; he either passes by what you say, or twists it into a suitability 
with what is in his head, and begins to lecture again.. Of course, a 
mind like this can have little influence in the Senate, except by virtue, 
perpetually wearing out, of what it did in its less eccentric days; but 
its influence at home is to be dreaded. There is no hope that an intel- 
lect so cast in narrow theories will accorimodate itself to varying cir- 
cumstances; and there is every danger that it will break up all that it 
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can in order to remould the materials in its own way. Mr. Calhoun 
is as full as ever of his Nullification doctrines; and those who know 
the force that isin him, and his utter incapacity of modification by 
other minds, (after having gone through as remarkable a revolu- 
tion of political opinion as perhaps any man ever experienced,) will 
no more expect repose and self-retention from him than from a volcano 
in full force. Relaxation is no longer in the power of his will. I never 
saw any one who so completely gave me the idea of possession. Half 
an hour’s conversation with him is enough to make a necessitarian of 
anybody. Accordingly, he is more complained of than blamed by his 
enemies. His moments of softness by his family, and when recurring 
to old college days, are hailed by all as a relief to the vehement work- 
ing of the intellectual machine, — a relief equally to himself and others. 
These moments are as touching to the observer as tears on the face of 
a soldier.” 

Of his appearance in the Senate, and of his manner of 
speaking, Miss Martineau records her impressions also : — 


“Mr. Calhoun’s countenance first fixed my attention; the splendid 
eye, the straight forehead, surmounted by a load of stiff, upright, dark 
hair, the stern brow, the inflexible mouth, — it is one of the most re- 
markable heads in the country.” 

“Mr. Calhoun followed, and impressed me very strongly. While 
he kept to the question, what he said was close, good, and moderate, 
though delivered in rapid speech, and with a voice not sufficiently 
modulated. But when he began to reply to a taunt of Colonel Ben- 
ton’s, that he wanted to be President, the force of his speaking became 
painful. He made protestations which it seemed to strangers had 
better have been spared, ‘that he would not turn on his heel to be 
President, and that ‘he had given up all for his own brave, magnan- 
imous little State of South Carolina.’ While thus protesting, his eyes 
flashed, his brow seemed charged with thunder, his voice became almost 
a bark, and his sentences were abrupt, intense, producing in the audi- 
tory a sort of laugh which is squeezed out of people by the application 
of a very sudden mental force. I believe he knew not what a revela- 
tion he made in a few sentences. They were to us strangers the key, 
not only to all that was said and done by the South Carolina party dur- 
ing the remainder of the session, but to many things at Charleston and 
Columbia which would otherwise have passed unobserved and unex- 
plained.” 


This intelligent observer saw the chieftain on his native 
heath : — 
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“ During my stay in Charleston, Mr. Calhoun and his family arrived 
from Congress, and there was something very striking in the welcome 
he received, like that of a chief returned to the bosom of his clan. 
He stalked about like a monarch of the little domain, and there was 
certainly an air of mysterious understanding between him and his fol- 
lowers.” 


What Miss Martineau says of the impossibility of Cal- 
houn’s mind communicating with another mind, is confirmed 
by an anecdote which we have heard related by Dr. Francis 
Lieber, who, as Professor in the College of South Carolina, was 
for several years the neighbor and intimate acquaintance of 
Mr. Calhoun. The learned Professor, upon his return from a 
visit to Europe, called upon him, and in the course of the in- 
terview Mr. Calhoun declared, in his positive manner, that the 
slaves in the Southern States were better lodged, fed, and 
cared for than the mechanics of Europe. Dr. Lieber, being 
fresh from that continent, assured the Secretary of State that 
such was not the fact, as he could testify from having resided 
in both lands.. “ Not at all, not at all,” cried Calhoun dogmat- 
ically, and repeated his wild assertion. The Doctor saw that 
the poor man had reached the condition of absolute unteach- 
ableness, and dropped the subject. There could not well be a 
more competent witness on the point in dispute than Dr. Lie- 
ber ; for, besides having long resided in both continents, it was 
the habit and business of his life to observe and ponder the 
effect of institutions upon the welfare of those who live under 
them. Calhoun pushed him out of the wituess-box, as though 
he were aun idiot. 

A survey of the last fifteen years of Calhoun’s life discloses 
nothing upon which the mind can dwell with complacency. On 
the approach of every Presidential election, we see him making 
what we can only call a grab at a nomination, by springing 
upon the country some unexpected issue designed to make the 
South a unit in his support. From 1830 to 1836, he exhausted 
all the petty arts of the politician to defeat General Jackson’s 
resolve to bring in Mr. Van Buren as his successor; and when 
all had failed, he made an abortive attempt to precipitate the 
question of the annexation of Texas. This, too, being foiled, 
Mr. Van Buren was elected President. Then Mr. Calhoun, 
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who had for ten years never spoken of Van Buren except with 
contempt, formed the notable scheme of winning over the Presi- 
dent so far as to secure his support for the succession. He 
advocated all the test measures of Mr. Van Buren’s adminis- 
tration, and finished by courting a personal reconciliation with 
the man whom he had a hundred times styled a fox and a po- 
litical prostitute. This design coming to naught, through the 
failure of Mr. Van Buren to reach a second term, he made a 
wild rush for the prize by again thrusting forward the Texas 
‘ question. Colonel Benton, who was the predetermined heir of 
Van Buren, has detailed the manner in which this was done in 
a very curious chapter of his “ Thirty Years.” The plot was 
successful, so far as plunging the country into a needless war 
was concerned ; but it was Polk and Taylor, not Calhoun, who 
attained the Presidency through it. Mr. Calhoun’s struggles 
for a nomination in 1844 were truly pitiable, but they were not 
known to the public, who saw him, at a certain stage of the 
campaign, affecting to decline a nomination which there was 
not the slightest danger of his receiving. 

We regret that we have not space to show how much the 
agitation of the slavery question, from 1835 to 1850, was the 
work of this one man. The labors of Mr. Garrison and Mr. 
Wendell Phillips might have borne no fruit during their life- 
time, if Calhoun had not made it his business to supply them 
with material. “I mean to force the issue upon the North,” he 
once wrote; and he did force it. On his return to South Caro- 
lina after the termination of the Nullification troubles, he said 
to his friends there, (so avers Colonel Benton, “‘ Thirty Years,” 
Vol. II. p. 786,) “ that the South could never be united against 
the North on the tariff question ; that the sugar interest of 
Louisiana would keep her out ; and that the basis of Southern 
union must be shifted to the slave question.” Here we have 
the key to the mysteries of all his subsequent career. The 
denial of the right of petition, the annexation of Texas, the 
forcing of slavery into the Territories, — these were among the 
issues upon which he hoped to unite the South in his favor, 
while retaining enough strength at the North to secure his elec- 
tion. Failing in all his schemes of peysonal advancement, he 
died in 1850, still protesting that slavery is divine, and that it 
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must rule this country or ruin it. This is really the sum and 
substance of that last speech to the Senate which he had not 
strength enough left to deliver. 

We have run rapidly over Mr. Calhoun’s career as a public 
man. It remains for us to notice his claims as a teacher of po- 
litical philosophy, a character in which he influenced his coun- 
trymen more powerfully after he was in his grave than he did 
while living among them. 

The work upon which his reputation as a thinker will rest 
with posterity is his Treatise on the Nature of Government. 
Written in the last year of his life, when at length all hope of 
further personal advancement must have died within him, it 
may be taken as the deliberate record or summary of his polit- 
ical opinions. He did not live to revise it, and the concluding 
portion he evidently meant to enlarge and illustrate, as was 
ascertained from notes and memoranda in pencil upon the 
manuscript. After the death of the author in 1850, the work 
was published in a substantial and elegant form by the Legisla- 
ture of South Carolina, who ordered copies to be presented to 
individuals of note in science and literature, and to public 
libraries. We are, therefore, to regard this volume, not merely 
as a legacy of Mr. Calhoun to his countrymen, but as convey- 
ing to us the sentiments of South Carolina with regard to her 
rights and duties as a member of the Union. Events since its 
publication have shown us that it is more even than this. The 
assemblage of troublesome communities which we have been 
accustomed to style “the South,” adopted this work as their 
political gospel. From this source the politicians of the South- 
ern States have drawn all they have chosen to present to the 
world in justification of their course which bears the sem- 
blance of argument ; for, in truth, Mr. Calhoun, since Jefferson 
and Madison passed from the stage, is almost the only thinking 
being the South has had. His was a very narrow, intense, and 
untrustworthy mind, but he was an angel of light compared 
with the men who have been recently conspicuous in the South- 
ern States. 

This treatise on government belongs to the same class of 
works as Louis Napoleon’s Life of Cxsar, having for its prin- 
cipal object one that lies below the surface, and the effect of 
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both is damaged by the name on the title-page. The moment 
we learn that Louis Napoleon wrote that Life of Cesar, the 
mind is intent upon discovering allusions to recent history, 
which the author has an interest in misrepresenting. The 
common conscience of mankind condemns him as a perjured 
usurper, and the murderer of many of his unoffending fellow- 
citizens. No man, whatever the power and splendor of his 
position, can rest content under the scorn of mankind, unless 
his own conscience gives him a clear acquittal, and assures 
him that one day the verdict of his fellow-men will be re- 
versed ; and even in that case, it is not every man that can 
possess his soul in patience. Every page of the Life of Cxsar 
was composed with a secret, perhaps half-unconscious refer- 
ence to that view of Louis Napoleon’s conduct which is ex- 
pressed with such deadly power in Mr. Kinglake’s History of 
the Crimean War, and which is so remarkably confirmed by 
an American eyewitness, the late Mr. Goodrich, who was Con- 
sul at Paris in- 1848. Published anonymously, the Life of 
Cxsar might have had some effect. Given to the world by 
Napoleon III., every one reads it as he would a defence by an 
ingenious criminal of his own cause. The highest praise that 
can be bestowed upon it is, that it is very well done, consider- 
ing the object the author had in view. 

So, in reading Mr. Calhoun’s disquisition upon government, 
we are constantly reminded that the author was a man who 
had only escaped trial and execution for treason by suddenly 
arresting the treasonable measures which he had caused to be 
set on foot. Though it contains but one allusion to events in 
South Carolina in 1833, the work is nothing but a labored, 
refined justification of those events. It has been even coupled 
with Edwards on the Will, as the two best examples of subtle 
reasoning which American literature contains. Admit his prem- 
ises, and you are borne along, at a steady pace, in a straight 
path, to the final inferences: that the sovereign State of South 
Carolina possesses, by the Constitution of the United States, 
an absolute veto upon every act of Congress, and may secede 
from the Union whenever she likes; and that these rights of 
veto and secession do not merely constitute the strength of the 
Constitution, but are the Constitution, — and do not merely 
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tend to perpetuate the Union, but are the Union’s self, — the 
thing that binds the States together. 

Mr. Calhoun begins his treatise by assuming that govern- 
ment is necessary. He then explains why it is necessary. It 
is necessary because man is more selfish than sympathetic, feel- 
ing more intensely what affects himself than what affects others. 
Hence he will encroach on the rights of others; and to prevent 
this, government is indispensable. 

But government, since it must be administered by selfish 
men, will feel more intensely what affects itself than what af- 
fects the people governed. It is, therefore, the tendency of 
all governments to encroach on the rights of the people ; and 
they certainly will do so, if they can. The same instinct of 
self-preservation, the same love of accumulation, which tempts 
individuals to overreach their neighbors, inclines government 
to preserve, increase, and consolidate its powers. Therefore, 
as individual selfishness requires to be held in check by govern- 
ment, so government must be restrained by something. 

This something is the constitution, written or unwritten. A 
constitution is to the government what government is to the 
people: it is the restraint upon its selfishness. Mr. Calhoun 
assumes here that the relation between government and gov- 
erned is naturally and inevitably “antagonistic.” He does 
not perceive that government is the expression of man’s love 
of justice, and the means by which the people cause justice to 
be done. 

Government, he continues, must be powerful ; must have at 
command the resources of the country ; must be so strong that 
it can, if it will, disregard the limitations of the constitution. 
The question is, How to compel a government, holding such 
powers, having an army, a navy, and a national treasury at 
command, to obey the requirements of a mere piece of printed 
paper ? 

Power, says Mr. Calhoun, can only be resisted by power. 
Therefore, a proper constitution must leave to the governed 
the power to resist encroachments. This is done in free 
countries by universal suffrage and the election of rulers at 
frequent and fixed periods. This gives to rulers the strongest 
possible motive to please the people, which can only be done 
by executipg their will. 
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So far, most readers will follow the author without serious 
difficulty. But now we come to passages which no one could 
understand who was not acquainted with the Nullification im- 
broglio of 1833. A philosophic Frenchman or German, who 
should read this work with a view to enlightening his mind 
upon the nature of government, would be much puzzled after 
passing the thirteenth page ; for at that point the hidden load- 
stone begins to operate upon the needle of Mr. Calhoun’s com- 
pass, and he is as Louis Napoleon writing the Life of Cesar. 

Universal suffrage, he continues, and the frequent election 
of rulers, are indeed the primary and fundamental principles 
of a constitutional government; and they are sufficient to give 
the people an effective control over those whom they have elect- 
ed. But this is all they can do. They cannot make rulers 
good, or just, or obedient to the constitution, but only faithful 
representatives of the majority of the people and executors of 
the will of that majority. The right of suffrage transfers the 
supreme authority from the rulers to the body of the commu- 
nity, and the more perfectly it does this, the more perfectly it 
accomplishes its object. Majority is king. But this king, too, 
like all others, is selfish, and will abuse his power if he can. 

So, we have been arguing in a circle, and have come back to 
the starting-point. Government keeps within bounds the self- 
ishness of the people ; the constitution restrains the selfishness 
of the government ; but, in doing so, it has only created a des- 
pot as much to be dreaded as the power he displaced. We are 
still, therefore, confronted by the original difficulty. How are 
we to limit the sway of tyrant Majority ? 

If, says Mr. Calhoun, all the people had the same interests, 
so that a law which oppressed one interest would oppress all 
interests, then the right of suffrage would itself be sufficient ; 
and the only question would be as to the fitness of different 
candidates. But this is not the case. Taxation, for example: 
no system of taxation can be arranged that will not bear op- 
pressively upon some interests or section. Disbursements, also : 
some portions of the country must receive back, in the form 
of governmental disbursements, more money than they pay in 
taxes, and others less ; and this may be carried so far, that one 
region may be utterly impoverished, while others are enriched. 
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King Majority may have his favorites. He may now choose 
to favor agriculture ; now, commerce ; now, manufactures ; and 
so arrange the imports as to crush one for the sake of promot- 
ing the others. “Crush” is Mr. Calhoun’s word. ‘ One por- 
tion of the community,” he says, “‘ may be crushed, and another 
elevated on its ruins, by systematically perverting the power of © 
taxation and disbursement, for the purpose of aggrandizing or 
building up one portion of the community at the expense of 
the other.” May be. But will it be done? Has not the most 
relentless despot an interest in the prosperity of his subjects ? 
_ And can one interest be crushed without manifest and imme- 
diate injury to all the others? Mr. Calhoun says, That this fell 
power to crush important interests will be used, is exactly as 
certain as that it can be. 

All this would be unintelligible to our foreign philosopher, 
but American citizeus know very well what it means. Through 
this fine lattice-work fence they discern the shining counte- 
nance of the colored person. 

But now, what remedy? Mr. Calhoun approaches this part 
of the subject with the due acknowledgment of its difficulty. 
The remedy, of course, is Nullification; but he is far from 
using a word so familiar. There is but one mode, he remarks, 
by which the majority of the whole people can be prevented 
from oppressing, the minority, or portions of the minority, and 
that is this: “* By taking the sense of each interest or portion 
of the community, which may be unequally and injuriously af- 
fected by the action of the government, separately, through its 
own majority, or in some other way by which its voice can be 
expressed ; and to require the consent of each interest, either 
to put or to keep the government in motion.” And this can 
only be done by such an “ organism” as will “give to each 
division or interest either a concurrent voice in making and 
executing the laws or a veto on their execution.” 

This is perfectly intelligible when read by the light of the 
history of 1833. But no human being unacquainted with that 
history could gather Mr. Calhoun’s meaning. Our studious 
foreigner would suppose by the word “ interest,’”’ that the au- 
thor meant the manufacturing interest, the commercial and 
agricultural interests, and that each of these should have its 
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little congress concurring in or vetoing the acts of the Con- 
gress sitting at Washington. We, however, know that Mr. 
Calhoun meant that South Carolina should have the power to 
nullify acts of Congress and give law to the Union. He does 
not tell us how South Carolina’s tyrant Majority is to be kept 
within bounds; but only how that majority is to control the 
majority of the whole country. He has driven his problem 
into a corner, and there he leaves it. 

Having thus arrived at the conclusion, that a law, to be bind- 
ing on all “interests,” i.e. on all the States of the Union, 
must be concurred in by all, he proceeds to answer the obvi- 
ous objection, that “ interests’ so antagonistic could never be 
brought to unanimous agreement. He thinks this would pre- 
sent no difficulty, and adduces some instances of unanimity to 
illustrate his point. 

First, trial by jury. Here are twelve men, of different char- 
acter and calibre, shut up in a room to agree upon a verdict, in 
a cause upon which able men have argued upon opposite sides. 
How unlikely that they should be able to agree unanimously ! 
Yet they generally do, and that speedily. Why is this? Be- 
cause, answers Mr. Calhoun, they go into their room know- 
ing that nothing short of unanimity will answer; and conse- 
quently every man is disposed to agree with his fellows, and, 
if he cannot agree, to compromise. “ Not at all.” The chief 
reason why juries generally agree is, that they are not inter- 
ested in the matter in dispute. The law of justice is so plain- 
ly written in the human heart, that the fair thing is usually 


- obvious to disinterested minds, or can be made so. It is in- 


terest, it is rivalry, that blinds us to what is right; and Mr. 
Calhoun’s problem is to render “ antagonistic” interests unan- 
imous. We cannot, therefore, accept this illustration as a case 
in point. 

Secondly, Poland. Poland is not the country which an 
American would naturally visit to gain political wisdom. Mr. 
Calhoun, however, repairs thither, and brings home the fact, 
that in the turbulent Diet of that unhappy kingdom every 
member had an absolute veto upon every measure. Nay, 
more: no king could be elected without the unanimous vote 
of an assembly of one hundred and fifty thousand persons. 
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Yet Poland lasted two centuries! The history of those two 
centuries is a sufficient comment upon Mr. Calhoun’s system, 
to say nothing of the final catastrophe, which Mr. Calhoun 
cohfesses was owing to “the extreme to which the principle 
was carried.” A sound principle cannot be carried to an un- 
safe extreme ; it is impossible for man to be too,right. If 
it is right for South Carolina to control and nullify the United 
States, it is right for any one man in South Carolina to con- 
trol and nullify South Carolina. One of the tests of a system 
is to ascertain where it will carry us if it is pushed to the 
uttermost extreme. Mr. Calhoun gave his countrymen this 
valuable information when he cited the lamentable case of 
Poland. 

From Poland the author descends to the Six Nations, the 
federal council of which was composed of forty-two members, 
each of whom had an absolute veto upon every measure. Nev- 
ertheless, this confederacy, he says, became the most powerful 
and the most united of all the Indian nations. He omits to 
add, that it was the facility with which this council could be 
wielded by the French and English in turn, that hastened the 
grinding of the Six Nations to pieces between those two mill- 
stones. 

Rome is Mr. Calhoun’s next illustration. The Tribunus 
Plebis, he observes, had a veto upon the passage of all laws 
and upon the execution of all laws, and thus prevented the op- 
pression of the plebeians by the patricians. To show the inap- 
plicability of this example to the principle in question, to show 
-by what steps this tribunal, long useful and efficient, gradually ° 
absorbed the power of the government, and became itself, first 
oppressive, and then an instrument in the overthrow of the 
constitution, would be to write a history of Rome. Niebuhr 
is accessible to the public, and Niebuhr knew more of the Tri- 
bunus Plebis than Mr. Calhoun. We cannot find in Niebuhr 
anything to justify the author’s aim to constitute patrician Caro- 
lina the Tribunus Plebis of the United States. 

Lastly, England. England, too, has that safeguard of liber- 
ty, “ an organism by which the voice of each order or class is 
taken through its appropriate organ, and which requires the 
concurring voice of all to constitute that of the whole commu- 
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nity.”” These orders are King, Lords, and Commons: They 
must all concur in every law, each having a veto upon the ac- 
tion of the two others. The government of the United States 
is also so arranged that the President and the two Houses of 
Congress must concur in every enactment ; but then they all 
represent the same order or interest, the people of the United 
States. The English government, says Mr. Calhoun, is so ex- 
quisitely constituted, that the greater the revenues of the gov- 
ernment, the more stable it is; because those revenues, being 
chiefly expended upon the lords and gentlemen, render them 
exceedingly averse to any radical change. Mr. Calhoun does 
not mention that the majority of the people of England are not 
represented in the government at all. Perhaps, however, the 
following passage, in a previous part of the work, was designed 
to meet their case : — 

“Tt is a great and dangerous error to suppose that all people are 
equally entitled to liberty. It is a reward to be earned, not a blessing 
to be gratuitously lavished on all alike ;— a reward reserved for the in- 
telligent, the patriotic, the virtuous, and deserving; and not a boon to 
be bestowed on a people too ignorant, degyaded, and vicious to be ca- 
pable either of appreciating or of enjoying it.” 

Mr. Calhoun does not tell us who is to bestow this precious 
boon. He afterwards remarks, that the progress of a people 
“rising”’ to the point of civilization which entitles them to 
freedom is “ necessarily slow.” Hew very slow, then, it must 
be, when the means of civilization are forbidden to them by 
law ! 

With his remarks upon England, Mr. Calhoun terminates 
his discussion of the theory of government. Let us grant all 
that he claims for it, and see to what it conducts us. Observe 
that his grand position is, that a “ numerical majority,” like all 
other sovereign powers, will certainly tyrannize if it can. His 
remedy for this is, that a local majority, the majority of each 
State, shall have a veto upon the acts of the majority of the 
‘whole country. But he omits to tell us how that local majori- 
ty is to be kept within bounds. According to his reasoning, 
South Carolina should have a veto upon acts of Congress. 
Very well; then each county of South Carolina should have a 
veto upon the acts of the State Legislature ; each town should 
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have a veto upon the behests of the county ; and each voter 
upon the decisions of the town. Mr. Calhoun’s argument, 
therefore, amounts to this: that one voter in South Carolina 
should have the constitutional right to nullify an act of Con- 
gress, and no law should be binding which has not received the 
assent of every citizen. 

Having completed the theoretical part of his subject, the 
author proceeds to the practical. In his first essay he describes 
the “organism” that is requisite for the preservation of liberty ; 
and in his second, he endeavors to show that the United States 
is precisely such an organism, since the Constitution, rightly 
interpreted, does confer upon South Carolina the right to veto 
the decrees of the numerical majority. Mr. Calhoun’s under- 
standing appears to much better advantage in this second dis- 
course, which contains the substance of all his numerous 
speeches on nullification. It is marvellous how this morbid 
and intense mind had brooded over a single subject, and how 
it had subjugated all history and all law to its single purpose. 
But we cannot follow Mr. Calhoun through the tortuous mazes 
of his second essay ; nor, if we could, should we be able to 
draw a corporal’s guard of readers after us. We can only say 
this: Let it be granted that there are two ways in which the 
Constitution can be fairly interpreted ; — one, the Websterian 
method ; the other, that of Mr. Calhoun. On one of these in- 
terpretations the Constitution will work, and on the other it 
will not. We prefer the interpretation that is practicable, and 
leave the other party to the enjoyment of their argument. Na- 
tions cannot be governed upon principles so recondite and re- 
fined, that not one citizen in a hundred will so much as follow 
a mere statement of them. The fundamental law must be as 
plain as the ten commandments, — as plain as the four cele- 
brated propositions in which Mr. Webster put the substance of 
his speeches in reply to Mr. Calhoun’s ingenious defence of his 
conduct in 1833. 

The author concludes his essay by a prophetic glance at the 
future* He remarks, that with regard to the future of the 
United States, as then governed, only one thing could be 
predicted with absolute certainty, and that was, that the Re- 
public could not last. It might lapse into a monarchy, or it 
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might be dismembered, —no man could say which; but that 
one of these things would happen was entirely certain. The 
rotation-in-office system, as introduced by General Jackson, 
and sanctioned by his subservient Congress, had rendered the 
Presidential office a prize so tempting, in which so large a 
number of men had an interest, that the contest would grad- 
ually cease to be elective, and would finally lose the elec- 
tive form. The incumbent would appoint his successor; and 
“thus the absolute form of a popular, would end in the abso- 
lute form of a monarchical government,” and there would 
be no possibility of even rendering the monarchy limited or 
constitutional. Mr. Calhoun does not mention here the name 
of General Jackson or of Martin Van Buren, but American 
readers know very well what he was thinking of when he 
wrote the passage. 

Disunion, according to Mr. Calhoun, was another of our 
perils. In view of recent events, our readers may be interested 
in reading his remarks on this subject, written in 1849, among 
the last words he ever deliberately put upon paper : — 


“The conditions impelling the government toward disunion are very 
powerful. They consist chiefly of two;—the one arising from the great 
extent of the country; the other, from its division into separate States, 
having local institutions and interests. The former, under the opera- 
tion of the numerical majority, has necessarily given to the two great 
parties, in their contest for the honors and emoluments of the govern- 
ment, a geographical character, for reasons which have been fully 
stated. This contest must finally settle down into a struggle on the 
part of the stronger section to obtain the permanent control; and on 
the part of the weaker, to preserve its independence and equality as 
members of the Union. The conflict will thus become one between 
the States occupying the different sections, —that is, between organized 
bodies on both sides,—each, in the event of separation, having the 
means of avoiding the confusion and anarchy to which the parts would 
be subject without such organization. This would contribute much 
to increase the power of resistance on the part of the weaker section 
against the stronger in possession of the government. With these 
great advantages and resources, it is hardly possible that the parties 
occupying the weaker section would consent quietly, under any circum- 
stances, to break down from independent and equal sovereignties into 
a dependent and colonial condition; and still less so, under circum- 
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stances that would revolutionize them internally, and put their very 
existence as a people at stake. Never was there an issue between 
independent States that involved greater calamity to the conquered, 
than is involved in that between the States which compose the two 
sections of the Union. The condition of the weaker, should it sink 
from a state of independence and equality to one of dependence and 
subjection, would be more calamitous than ever before befell a civilized 
people. It is vain to think that, with such consequences before them, 
they will not resist; especially, when resistance may save them, and 
cannot render their condition worse. That this will take place, unless 
the stronger section desists from its course, may be assumed as certain; 
and that, if forced to resist, the weaker section would prove successful, 
and the system end in disunion, is, to say the least, highly probable. 
But if it should fail, the great increase of power and patronage which 
must, in consequence, accrue to the government of ‘the United States, 
would but render certain and hasten the termination in the other al- 
ternative. So that, at all events, to the one or to the other—to 
monarchy or disunion— it must come, if not prevented by strenuous 
or timely efforts.” 


This is a very instructive passage, and one that shows well 
the complexity of human motives. Mr. Calhoun betrays the 
secret that, after all, the contest between the two sections is a 
“ contest for the honors and emoluments of the government,” 
and that all the rest is but pretext and afterthought, —as 
General Jackson said it was. He plainly states that the pol- 
icy of the South is rule or ruin. Besides this, he intimates 
that there is in the United States an “interest,” an institu- 
tion$ the development of which is incompatible with the ad- 
vancement of the general interest; and either that one inter- 
est must overshadow and subdue all other interests, or: all 
other interests must unite to crush that one. The latter has 
been done. 

Mr. Calhoun proceeds to suggest the measures by which 
these calamities can be averted. The government must be 
“‘restored to its federal character” by the repeal of all laws 


tending to the annihilation of State sovereignty, and by a. 


strict construction of the Constitution. The President’s power 
of removal must be limited. In earlier times, these would 
have sufficed; but at that day the nature of the disease was 
such that nothing could reach it short of an organic change, 
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which should give the weaker section a negative on the action 
of the government. Mr. Calhoun was of opinion that this 
could best be done by our having two Presidents, —one elected 
by the North and the other by the South,—the assent of 
both to be necessary to every act of Congress. Under such a 
system, he thought, — 


“The Presidential election, instead of dividing the Union into hostile 
geographical parties, the stronger straggling to enlarge its powers, and 
the weaker to defend its rights, as is now the case, would become the 
means of restoring harmony and concord to the country and the gov- 
ernment. It would make the Union a union in truth,—a bond of 
mutual affection and brotherhood; and not a mere connection used by 
the stronger as the instrument of dominion and aggrandizement, and 
submitted to by the weaker only from the lingering remains of former 
attachment, and the fading hope of being able to restore the govern- 
ment to what it was originally intended to be, — a blessing to all.” 


The utter misapprehension of the purposes and desires of 
the Northern people which this passage betrays, and which 
pervades all the later writings of Mr. Calhoun, can only be 
explained by the supposition that he judged them out of his 
own heart. It is astounding to hear the author of the annex- 
ation of Texas charging the North with the lust of dominion, 
and the great Nullifier accusing Northern statesmen of being 
wholly possessed by the mania to be President. 

Webster, Clay, and Calhoun, — these were great names in 
their day. When the last of them had departed, the country 
felt a sense of bereavement, and even of self-distrust, doubting 
if ever again such men would adorn the public councils. A 
close scrutiny into the lives of either of them would, of course, 
compel us to deduct something from his contemporary renown, 
for they were all, in some degree, at some periods, diverted 
from their true path by an ambition beneath an American 
statesman, whose true glory alone consists in serving his coun- 
try well in that sphere to which his fellow-citizens call him. 
/ From such a scrutiny the fame of neither of those distin- 
| guished men would suffer so much as that of Calhoun. His 
‘ endowments were not great, nor of the most valuable kind ; 
and his early education, hasty and very incomplete, was not 
continued by maturer study. He read rather to confirm his 
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impressions than to correct them. It was impossible that he 
should ever have been wise, because he refused to admit his 
liability to error. Never was mental assurance more complete, 


and seldom less warranted by innate or acquired superiority. If | 


his knowledge of books was slight, his opportunities of observ- 
ing men were still more limited, since he passed his whole life 
in places as exceptional, perhaps, as any in the world, — Wash- 
ington and South Carolina. From the beginning of his public 
career there was a canker in the heart of it; for, while his 
oath, as a member of Congress, to support the Constitution of 
the United States, was still fresh upon his lips, he declared that 
his attachment to the Union was conditional and subordinate. 
He said that the alliance between the Southern planters and 
Northern Democrats was a false and calculated compact, to be 
broken when the planters could no longer rule by it. While 
he resided in Washington, and acted with the Republican 


party in the flush of its double triumph, he appeared a respect- | 


able character, and won golden opinions from eminent men in 


both parties. But when he was again subjected to the narrow- | 


ing and perverting influence of a residence in South Carolina, 


| 


—— 


he shrunk at once to his original proportions, and became | 


thenceforth, not the servant of his country, but the special 
pleader of a class and the representative of a section. And 
yet, with that strange judicial blindness which has ever been 
the doom of the defenders of wrong, he still hoped to attain 
the Presidency. There is scarcely any example of infatuation 
more remarkable than this. Here we have, lying before us at 
this moment, undeniable proofs, in the form of “ campaign 
lives” and “ campaign documents,” that, as late as 1844 
there was money spent and labor done for the purpose of 
placing him in nomination for the highest office. 

Calhoun failed in all the leading objects of his public life, 
except one; but in that one his success will be memorable for- 
ever. He has left it on record (see Benton, II. 698) that his 
great aim, from 1835 to 1847, was to force the slavery issue 


on the North. “It is our duty,” he wrote in 1847, “ to force - 


the issue on the North.” “Had the South,” he continued, 
“ or even my own State, backed me, I would have forced the 
issue on the North in 1835”; and he welcomed the Wilmot 
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| Proviso in 1847, because, as he privately wrote, it would be 


anil al 


Se re 


the means of “enabling us to force the issue on the North.” 
In this design, at length, when he had been ten years in the 
grave, he succeeded. Had there been no Calhoun, it is possi- 
ble—nay, it is not improbable — that that issue might have 
been deferred till the North had so outstripped the South in 
accumulating all the elements of power, that the fire-eaters 
themselves would have shrunk from submitting the question 
to the arbitrament of the sword. It was Calhoun who forced 
the issue upon the United States, and compelled us to choose 
between annihilation and war. 





Art. IV.—1. Lectures on the Science of Language, delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in April, May, and 
June, 1861. By Max Miter, M.A. New York: Charles 
Scribner. 1863. 12mo. 

2. Die Darwinsche Theorie und die Sprachwissenschaft. .... 
Von Avc. ScaLeicHer. Weimar. 1863. 8vo. pp. 29. 


It is no long time since those who are engaged in the study 
of language have begun to arrogate to it the rank and title of 
a science. For the philology even of the beginning of the 
present century no such claim had been advanced, and with 
reason : it was still mainly a special branch of historical inves- 
tigation, engaged in eliciting information respecting the men 
and institutious of bygone days, from documents in which their 
deeds and fates had been deliberately recorded. Grammar 
was pursued for the practical end of gaining acquaintance with 
the language of these records. Etymology was the handmaid’ 
of lexicography, an aid in determining the meaning of words, 
and the history of their meaning. A little phonology helped 
the orderly exposition of the orthographical and orthoepical 
laws of the languages studied. It is not, indeed, to be denied 
that these and the various other constitutive and accessory de- 
partments of philology had their occasional outlooks toward — 
something higher and broader. All the rudiments of linguistic 
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science were already in being. General phonology, general 
etymology, general grammar, the relationships of languages in 
their varying degrees, and their bearing upon the genealogy of 
races, the historical development and origin of language, — all 
these had attracted the attention and engrossed the effort of 
human minds. They were matters of too engaging an aspect, 
of too pressing an interest, not to have absorbed a certain share 
of regard, from the time when men first began to inquire into 
things and their causes. But the attention had been fitful only, 
the effort too little sustained and too ill-directed to yield a sci- 
ence as their result. Empty hypotheses, baseless assumptions, 
inconclusive argumentation, were as rife in the study of language 
as in that of astronomy or of chemistry while yet in their pre- 
liminary stages of astrology and alchemy. To converge and 
concentrate the scattered inquiries and give them their true 
direction, to show the possibility of a science and make its 
growth practicable, there were wanting both the material and 
the method. The circumstances an@ tendencies of our time at 
length furnished both. The unequalled literary, commercial, 
and philanthropic activity of the nineteenth century opened the 
numberless dialects of the ancient and modern world to the 
knowledge of the student. He had but to assemble and ar- 
range the facts thus put within his reach, and to draw conclu- 
sions. from them in the now well-known manner of the other 
inductive sciences, to be guided to the results he was seeking. 
The collectors and first rude classifiers of languages, like Ade- 
lung and Vater, led the way. But of vastly more telling im- 
portance were the labors of those who, instead of skimming 
superficially the whole field, threw themselves upon a single 
limited part of it, and showed how language was to be fruit- 
fully investigated. Such men were Grimm, who with incredi- 
ble toil worked out the history of the Germanic dialects, making 
each explain the growth and character of all, and all of each ; 
and Bopp, who solved a like problem in the higher terms of 
the Indo-European tongues, the tongues of Europe and South- 
western Asia. Here was the true beginning of linguistic sci- 
ence. The great mass of the languages of this family — 
descendants of a common original, covering a period of four 
thousand years in the past, with their numerous converging 
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lines of linguistic development — supplied just the foundation 
that was needed for the science to grow up upon, elaborating 
its methods, getting fully into view its ends, and finding out 
the means of attaining them. The discovery of the Sanscrit 
came in at the right time to help the work notably forward. 
The great antiquity of this venerable mother of the dialects of 
India, its remarkable conservation of primitive material and 
forms, and its unrivalled transparency of structure, gave it the 
first place among all the tongues of the Indo-European family. 
Upon their comparison, already begun, it cast a new and bril- 
liant light ; showing forth clearly their hitherto obscure rela- 
tions, rectifying their uncertain etymologies, and illustrating 
the laws of research which must be followed in their study, and 
- in that of all other forms of human speech. What linguistic 
science might have become without such a basis as that afforded 
it in the Indo-European dialects, what Indo-European philology 
might have become without the Sanscrit, it is needless to specu- 
late ; certain it is that they could not have grown so fast, nor 
have reached the state of advancement in which we now behold 
them. But how ripe the age was for the birth of this new 
branch of human knowledge, how necessary an outgrowth it 
was of the circumstances amid which it arose, is shown by the 
fact that its principles were, more or less fully, worked out 
independently, at so nearly the same period, by several differ- 
ent scholars, —by Rask, Bopp, Grimm, Burnouf. 

To follow out in detail the history of linguistic science, or to 
show what it is and what it attempts, is not, however, our pres- 
ent purpose. We wish rather to discuss a question, of no slight 
importance, bearing upon the position and relations of the 
science ; a question respecting which there is great difference 
of opinion among those even who are its eminent cultivators. 
In the- works whose titles are placed at the head of this article, 
it is distinctly claimed and argued that the study of language 
is a physical science, to be ranked along with zodlogy, botany, 
chemistry, geology ; that it is not to be placed among those 
branches of knowledge which we are accustomed to call his- 
torical or moral. Now this is, at least, contrary to the popular 
impression prevalent through the community of scholars and 
cultivated men. General opinion classes the linguistic student 
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with the philologist, the archeologist, the historian, the mental 
philosopher ; nor have we yet observed that the physicists have 
hastened to welcome the linguists, in compliance with the 
claim set up in their behalf, into their own body, as engaged 
in pursuimg the same end by like means with themselves. If 
the public mind is mistaken upon this point, the error should 
be pointed out and rectified; if the votaries of physical science 
are unreasonably exclusive and recalcitrant, they should be 
won over to a better’disposition. But least of all can it be 
borne, that students of language should remain in doubt, or 
should differ among themselves, as to where and among whom 
their science and they belong. For the question is one which 
touches the very foundations of linguistic study ; its decision 
must rest upon the view we take of the nature of language 
itself, and the nature of the power by which it is sustained in 
existence, changed, and developed. Is speech a natural prod- 
uct, and does it grow by forces inherent in itself, and inde- 
pendent of those by whom it is used? or is it the work of us 
who speak it, maintained, extended, altered, by our consenting 
action ?— this is the real point involved in the discussion. Nor 
do the writers whose views we are to examine fail to see and 
distinctly state it thus. Miiller acknowledges that if language 
is produced and changed by human agency, its study must be 

an historical science, not a physical ; but he denies the premises, — 
and asserts that, while “art, science, philosophy, and religion 
all have a history, language, or any other production of nature, 
admits only of growth.” (p. 47.) And the text upon which 
Schleicher’s whole exposition is founded runs as follows: “ Lan- 
guages are natural organisms, which, without being determi- 
-nable by the will of man, arose, grew, and developed themselves, 
and again grow old and die out, according to determinate laws: 
to them, too, belongs that series of phenomena which we are 
wont to signify by the name ‘life.’ Glottic, accordingly, the 
science of language, is a natural science.” (pp. 6, 7.)- 

This is also, as must be confessed, a view which finds an 
obvious support in much of our popular phraseology respecting 
language. We are accustomed often to speak of it as of some- 
thing possessing an independent existence, apart from those 
who use it. We talk of living and dead languages, of the 
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growth and decay of language, of its organic structure, of its 
laws of development; we refer to it as feeling tendencies, as 
adapting itself to the wants of a people, and much more of 
the same sort. What is the real meaning of all this? are we 
talking in plain facts, or are we, with an excusable inaccuracy, 
employing tropes and figures, not misled by them, but recogniz- 
ing upon reflection the bare truths which they cover and adorn ? 
Do we actually believe language a being, with a growth, or do 
we all the time know it to be an institutlon, with a history ? 

Nothing, it is believed, can lead us more directly and surely 
to distinctness of apprehension respecting these points than an 
inquiry into the way in which we came into possession of our 
own language, and the tenure by which we hold it. Why do 
we ourselves speak English as our native language, or mother 
tongue, instead of any other of the thousand varying forms of 
speech prevalent on the earth ? 

There can be but one answer to this question: we speak 
English because we learned it of those who surrounded us in 
our infancy and growing age. It is our mother tongue, be- 
cause we caught it from the lips of our mothers; our native 
language, because we were born — not, indeed, into the posses- 
sion of it, but — into the company of those who themselves al- 


_ ready spoke it, having acquired it in the same manner before 


us. We were not left to work out by our own powers the 
great problem of how to talk. In our case, there was no de- 
velopment of language out of internal resources, by the reflec- 
tion of phenomena in consciousness, by the action of a natural 
impulse, shaping ideaseand creating suitable expression for 
them. No sooner were our minds so far matured that we were 
able intelligently to associate an idea and its sign, than we 
learned, first, to recognize the persons and things about us by 


the names which others applied to them, and then to apply to 


them the same names ourselves. Thus, in the beginning, we 
learned “to stammer the names of father and mother, put, for 
our convenience, in the easiest accents which infant lips can 
frame. As we grew on, we gained daily more and more, partly 
by direct instruction, partly by imitation; those who had the 
care of us contracted their ideas and simplified their speech, to 
suit our feeble capacities; they watched with interest every 
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new vocable we mastered, corrected our numberless errors, 
explained what we but half understood, laughed at us when we 
used longer words and more ambitious phrases. than we could 
employ correctly or wield adroitly, and drilled us in the utter- 
ance of sounds which come hard to the beginner. The kind 
and degree of the training thus given, indeed, varied greatly 
in different cases, as did the provision made for the wants of 
childhood in respect to other matters ; as, for instance, the food, 
the dress, the moral nurture. Just as some have to rough 
their way by the hardest paths through the scenes of early life, 
beaten, half starved, clad in scanty rags, while yet some care 
and provision were wholly indispensable, and no child could 
have lived through infancy without them, — so, in respect to 
language, many get but the coarsest and most meagre instruc- 
tion, and yet instruction enough to help them through the first 
stages of learning how to speak, even if it consist merely in an 
example furnished for imitation. In the worst case, there must 
have been constantly before and around every one of us in our 
earliest years an amount and style of speech surpassing our 
acquirements and beyond our reach, but of which we constantly 
appropriated more and more, as we were able. In proportion 
as our minds increased in activity and power of comprehension, 
and our knowledge was augmented, our notions and concep- 
tions were brought into shapes agreeing with those which they 
took in the minds about us, and were called by appellations 
already in familiar use. When we made acquaintance with 
certain common liquids, colorless or white, we had not to study 
their properties in order to devise suitable titles for them ; we 
were taught that these were “ water” and “milk.” The one 
of them, when standing stagnant in patches, or sparkling be- 
tween green banks, we styled, at the bidding of our instructors, 
“puddle” and “brook.” An elevation rising blue in the dis- 
tance, or towering nearer above our heads, struck our atten- 
tion, and drew forth the staple inquiry of childhood, “ What is 
that ?””—the answer, “ A mountain,” “ A hill,” brought to our 
vocabulary one of the innumerable additions which it gained 
in a like way. Certain actions, incident to even the best-regu- 
lated childhood, much reproof taught us to know by the names 
“cry,” “strike,” “ kick,” “ bite,” and so on. Among the feel- 
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ings of which we were conscious, we learned to signify one by 
the expression “I love”; an inferior degree of the same feel- 
ing we were made to distinguish by “ I like,” and their opposite 
by “TI hate.” Long before any process of analysis and combi- 
nation carried on in our own minds would have given us the 
distinct conceptions of true and false, of good and naughty, 
they were carefully set before us, and their reception enforced 
by faithful admonition, or something yet more serious. The 
appellations of hosts of objects, of places, of beings, which we 
had never seen, and perhaps have not even yet seen, were made 
known to us by hearing or by reading, and direct instruction 
enabled us to attach to them some distinctive conception, more 
or less complete and adequate. Thus, for instance, we had not 
to cross the seas and traverse and coast about a certain island, 
in order to know that there is a country “ England,” and to 
hold it apart, by specific attributes, from other countries of 
which we obtained like knowledge by like means. 

But enough of this illustration. It is already sufficiently 
elear that the acquisition of language was one of the steps of 
eur early education. We did not make our own language, or 
any part of it; we implicitly received and appropriated, as well 
as we could, whatever was set before us. Independence of the 
general usages of speech was neither encouraged nor tolerated 
in us; nor did we feel tempted toward independence. Our 
object was to communicate with those among whom our lot was 
cast, to understand them and be understood by them. In or- 
der to this, we had to think and talk as they did, and we were 
content todo so. Why such and such a complex of articula- 
tious was applied to designate such and such an idea was to us 
a matter of indifference ; it was enough that others so applicd 
it; questions of etymology, of fituess of appellation, concerned 
us not. What knew or cared we, for imstance, when the an- 
swer came to one of our inquiries after names, that mountain 
was brought into our speech from the Latin, and was originally 
an adjective, meaning “hilly, mountainous,” while Ail was 
of Germanic descent, and once had a g in it, which proved its 
relationship with the adjective high? We recognized no tie 
between any word and the idea represented by it, excepting a 
mental association, which we had ourselves established, under 
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the guidance of others. Thus every vocable was an arbitrary 
and conventional sign: arbitrary, because any one of a thou- 
sand other vocables could have been just as easily learned by 
us and associated with the same idea; conventional, because 
the one we adopted had its sole ‘ground and sanction in the 
consenting usage of the community of which we formed a part. 
Inheritance, then, had nothing to do with the transmission of 
speech to us. English descent would never have made us talk 
English. No matter of what race we were, if those about us 
had said wasser and mii/ch, or eau and Jait, instead of “ water” 
and “ milk,’’ we should have done the same. It would have 
been no harder for us to learn lieben or aimer than “ love,” 
Wahrheit or vérité than “truth.” An American or English 
mother, anxious that her child should grow up duly accom- 
plished, gives it a French nurse, and takes care that no Eng- 
lish be spoken in its hearing; and, though all its ancestors 
back to the Mayflower, or to the Conqueror, have been only 
Smiths, Browns, and Robinsons, it inevitably talks French first, 
as if this were its own “‘mother” tongue. An infant is taken 
alive from the arms of its drowned mother, the only waif cast 
upon the shore from the wreck of a strange vessel, and it ac- 
quires the tongue of its foster-parents: no outbreak of natural 
and hereditary speech ever betrays whence it derived its birth. 
The child of parents of different race and native speech learns 
the tongue of either, as circumstances and their choice may de- 
termine; or it learns both, and is equally at home in them, 
hardly knowing which to call its native language. The bands 
of Africans, stolen from their homes and imported into Amer- 
ica, forget in a generation their Congo or Mendi, and learn a 
patois in which they can communicate with their fellow-slaves 
and with their masters. The Irish peasantry, mingled with and 
domineered over by English colonists, governed by English 
laws, feeling the whole weight, for good and for evil, of a supe- 
rior English civilization, incapacitated from rising above a con- 
dition of poverty and ignorance without command of English 
speech, unlearn by degrees their native Celtic tongue, and sub- 
stitute for it the dialect of the ruling and cultivated class. 

Our acquisition of English, however, has as yet been but 
imperfectly described. In the first place, not only do we thus 
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learn English, but we learn that peculiar form or local vari- 
ety of English which is current among our instructors and 
models. Few can have been surrounded from birth by those 
only whose speech is wholly conformed to standards recog- 
nized as perfect. Few, then, can escape acquiring in their 
youth some tinge of local dialect, of slang characteristic of 
grade or occupation, of personal peculiarities even, belonging 
to their initiators into the mysteries of speech. These may 
be mere inelegances of pronunciation, appearing in individ- 
ual words or in the general tone of utterance, like the nasal 
twang, and the flattening of ow into du, which common fame 
injuriously ascribes to the Yankee; or they may be ungram- 
matical modes of expression, or uncouth and unusual turns 
and forms of construction ; or favorite recurrent phrases, such 
as “I guess,” “I calculate,” “I reckon,” “I expect,” each 
having its own region of prevalence; or colloquialisms and 
vulgarisms, which ought to hide their heads in good English 
society ; or words of dialectic currency, unknown to the gen- 
eral language; or other the like. All these we innocently 
learn along with the rest of our speech, not knowing how to 
distinguish the evil from the good. And often, as many find 
out to their cost, errors and infelicities are thus so deeply 
imprinted upon us in our childhood’s years, that not all the 
instruction and care of after life can wholly wipe out their 
traces. It is not alone true that he who has thoroughly 
learned his mother tongue is thereby almost disqualified from 
ever attaining a native facility, correctness, and elegance in 
any foreign language ; one may also so thoroughly acquire 
a bad style, a corrupt dialect of his native speech, as never 
to be able to ennoble it into a pure and cultivated diction. 
Yet, with us, the influences which tend to repress and eradi- 
cate local peculiarities and errors are numerous and powerful. 
School instruction, intercourse with correct speakers, reading 
of books,— which is but another form of such intercourse, — 
are the great safeguards which keep the popular speech what 
it ought to be. Our language is improved and perfected, as 
it was at first learned, by care and study, by the consulting 
of authorities, by following the example of those who speak 
better than ourselves. 
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Again, while the process of training thus described may give 
general correctness and ease, it does not confer universal com- 
mand of the resources of the language. The vocabulary which 
the young child has learned to use is a very scanty one ; it in- 
cludes only the most indispensable part of speech, names for the 
commonest objects, the most ordinary and familiar conceptions, 
the simplest relations. You can talk with a child only on a cer- 
tain limited range of subjects ; a book not written especially for 
his benefit is in great part unintelligible to him. He has not yet 
learned its signs for thought, and they must be translated into 
others with which he is acquainted ; or the thought is itself be- 
yond the reach of his apprehension, the statement is outside 
the sphere of his knowledge. But in this regard we are all of 
‘us more or less children. Who ever yet got through learning 
his mother tongue, and could say, “ The work is done”? The 
encyclopedic English language, as we may term it, the English 
of the great dictionaries, contains more than a hundred thou- 
sand words; and these are only a selection out of a greater 
mass. If all the signs for thought employed for purposes of 
communication by those who have spoken and who speak no 
other tongue than English were gathered together, the number 
stated would be vastly augmented. Of the one hundred thou- 
sand, it has been reckoned by careful observers that a consid- 
erable part of the English-speaking community, comprising the 
lowest and most ignorant class, learn to use not more than 
three thousand, which are, of course, like the child’s vocabu- 
lary, the most necessary portion of the language, signs for the 
commonest and simplest ideas. To a nucleus like this, every 
artisan, though otherwise uninstructed, must add the technical 
language of his own craft,-— names for tools, and processes, 
and products, which his every-day experience makes familiar to 
him, but of which the vast majority, perhaps, of those outside 
his own line of life know nothing. Ignorant as he may be, he 
can talk to you of a host of matters which you shall not under- 
stand. No insignificant part of the hundred-thousand-word 
list consists of a selection from such technical vocabularies. 
Every department of labor, of art, of science, has its special 
dialect, fully known only to those who have made themselves 
masters in that department. The world requires of every well- 
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informed and educated person a certain amount of knowledge 
in many of them, along with a corresponding part of their pecu- 
liar languages ; but he must be an Admirable Crichton indeed 
who has mastered them all. Where is the man who will not 
find, on each page of the comprehensive dictionaries now in 
vogue, many strange words, which need defining to his appre- 


. hension, which he could not be sure of employing in the right 


place and connection? And this, not in the technical portions 
only of our vocabulary. There are words, or meanings of 
words, no longer in familiar use, antiquated or obsolescent, 
which yet may not be denied a place in the English language. 
There are objects which almost never fall under the notice of 
great numbers of people, or of whole classes of the community, 
and to whose names, accordingly, when met with, these are un- 
able to attach any definite idea. There are cognitions, concep- 
tions, feelings, which have not come up before the minds of all, 
which all have not had occasion nor acquired power to ex- 
press. Hence we cannot fail to draw the conclusion that there 
is no less difference between the vocabularies at the command 
of different classes and individuals, than between their modes 
of pronunciation and tones of utterance. It might be hard to 
find two persons, the limits of whose speech were precisely cor- 
respondent. 

Once more, not all who speak the same tongue attach the 
same meaning to the words they utter. So far, indeed, as 
words are designations of definite objects, cognizable by the 
senses, there is little danger of our misapprehending one 
another when we speak of them. Yet there is room for no 
little discordance even here, as the superior knowledge or the 
more vivid imagination of one person gives to the idea cailed 


up by a name a far richer content than another can put into it. 


Two men talk of the sun; but to the one he is a mere ball of 
light and heat, which rises in the sky every morning, and goes 
down again at night; to the other, all that science has taught 
us respecting the nature of the great luminary, and its influ- 
ence upon our little planet, is more or less distinctly present 
every time he utters its name. I feel a tolerable degree of con- 
fidence that the impressions of color made on my sense are the 
same with those made upon my friend’s sense, so that, when 
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we use the word “red,” or “ white,” or “blue,” we do not 
mean different things; and yet even here there is the possi- 
bility that one of us may be afflicted with some degree of color- 
blindness, so that we do not apprehend the same shades pre- 
cisely alike. But just so is the personality of the speaker liable 
to make itself felt in the use of every part of language ; most of 
all, of course, where matters of more subjective apprehension 
are concerned. The voluptuary, the passionate and brutal, the 
philosophic, and the sentimental, for instance, mean very differ- 
ent feelings when they speak of “love,” or of “hate.” Not 
half the words in our familiar speech, surely, would be identi- ~ 
cally defined by any considerable number of those who use 
them every day. It is needless to multiply illustrations. Who 
knows not that verbal disputes, discussions turning on the 
meaning of words, are the most frequent, bitter, and intermi- 
nable of controversies? Words are not images of ideas, re- 
flected in a faultless mirror, nor are sentences colored photo- 
graphs of thoughts; they are but imperfect and fragmentary 
sketches, giving just outlines enough to enable the sense before 
which they are set up to seize the view intended, and to fill it 
out to a complete picture ; while yet, as regards the complete- 
ness of the filling out, the details of the work, and the finer 
shades of coloring, no two minds will produce pictures perfect- 
ly accordant with one another, nor will any precisely reproduce 
the original. 

Hence we are guilty of no paradox in maintaining that, 
while we all speak the English language, the English of each 
individual among us is different from that of every other: it is 
different in form; it is different in extent; it is different in 
meaning. 

What, then, is the English language? We answer: It is the 
immense aggregate of the articulated signs for thought ac- 
cepted by and current among a certain vast community, which 
we call the English-speaking people, embracing the principal 
portion of the inhabitants of our own country and of Great 
Britain, with all those who elsewhere in the world talk like 
them. It is the sum of the separate languages of all the 
members of this community. Or, as each one says some things, 
or says them in a way not to be accepted as in the best sense 
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English, it is their average rather than their sum; it is that 
part of the aggregate which is supported by the usage of the 
majority, a majority not counted by numbers alone, but in 
great part also by culture and education. It is a mighty re- 
gion of speech, of somewhat fluctuating and uncertain boun- 
daries, of which each one occupies a portion, while a certain 
central tract is included in the portions of all. There they 
meet on common ground ; off it, they are strangers to one an- 
other. Though one language, it includes numerous varieties, 
of greatly differing kind and degree, — individual varieties, class 
varieties, local varieties. Almost any two individuals who 
speak it may talk so as to be unintelligible to one another. 
The fact which gives it unity is, that all the individuals who 
speak it may, to a considerable’ extent, and on subjects of the 
most general and pressing interest, talk so as to understand 
each other. 

How the language is kept in existence is clear from the 
foregoing exposition. It is preserved by an uninterrupted tra- 
dition. Each generation hands it down to the generation fol- 
lowing. Every one is an actor in the process; in each separate 
person the language has, as we may say, a separate and inde- 
pendent existence, and each does what in him lies to propagate 
it, — that is, his own part of it, affected by his individual and 
inherited peculiarities. And weak and limited as may be the 
share of each one in the work, the sum of all constitutes the 
force which effects the transmission of the whole language. In 
the case of a language like ours, too, these private labors are 
powerfully aided and supplemented by the influence of a lit- 
erature. Each book is a kind of undying individual, who talks 
often with much larger numbers than any living person can 
find access to, and teaches them to speak as he speaks. A 
great body of literary works of recognized merit and authority, 
in the midst of a people fond and proud of it, is an agent in 
the preservation and transmission of any tongue, the impor- 
tance of which cannot easily. be overestimated, and must be 
taken into account in all our inquiries into the history of lan- 
guages. But each work is, after all, only a single person, with 
his limitations aud deficiencies, and with his restricted influ- 
ence. Even Shakespeare, with his unrivalled wealth and va- 
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riety of expression, uses but about fifteen thousand words, and 
Milton little more than half so many, — mere fragments of the 
encyclopedic English tongue. Nothing less than the combined 
effort of a community, with all its variety of needs, circum- 
stances, and dispositions, is equal to the task of keeping instinct 
with life a dialect capable of answering the purposes of a com- 
munity. A language would be soon’shorn of its strength, if 
placed exclusively in the keeping of any individual or of any 
class. 

No one, we are sure, can fail to allow that this is a true and 
faithful description of the process by which we acquire and 
transmit our “ mother tongue.” But the facts and conditions 
of which we have been treating are of no exceptional character ; 
on the contrary, they are common to all the forms of speech 
current among the sons of men. Throughout the world, the 
same description, in all its essential features, will be found to 
hold good. Every spoken language is a congeries of individ- 
ual signs, called words; and each word, with the exception of 
new creations, of which we shall take account later, was learned 
by every person who employs it from some other person who 
had employed it before him. He adopted it as the sign of a 
certain idea, because it was already in use by others as such. 
Inner and essential connection between idea and word, where- 
by the mind which conceives the one at once recognizes and 
produces the other, there is none in any language upon earth: 
it is all a matter of convention and tradition. The most im- 
portant part of every spoken tongue, that which the child ac- 
quires, is received implicitly, without thought of a reason other 
than the authority of usage. In later life, in a greater or less 
degree, according as his curiosity happens to be turned in that 
direction, the man pleases himself with etymological inquiries, 
with tracing out why this and that word which he has learned 
or learns is used in the sense it bears; but the reason he dis- 
covers is only an external one, founded in history and tradition. 
It amounts to this, that other words had been previously used 
in certain other senses. He never arrives at an ultimate and 
necessary cause. As far as its history can be traced, —for we 
need not enter here into the recondite and difficult question 
‘of the absolute origin of human speech, — every existing lau- 
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guage is a body of arbitrary and conventional signs for thought, 
handed down by tradition from one generation to another, no 
individual in any generation receiving or transmitting the 
whole body, but the sum of all the separate givings and takings 
being effective to maintain the language in essentially unim- 
paired integrity. 

Hitherto, certainly, we have found nothing which should 
suggest to us the opinion that language has an independent 
life of its own; that it exists at all save in the minds of those 
who speak it, or can be subject to any influence which does not 
proceed from them. But we have been leaving out of sight 
one very important part of linguistic life, or linguistic history, 
whichever it may finally appear to be, and to this it becoms us 
next to turn our attention. 

The process of transmission of speech is not a perfect one ; 
it never succeeds in keeping any language entirely pure and 
unaltered. On the contrary, every spoken tongue is and 
always has been undergoing a slow process of alteration, — 
enough to effect, in course of time, a considerable change in 
its constitution, rendering it to all intents and purposes a 
new language, unintelligible to its former speakers. The mod- 
ifications introduced are of every possible kind. The vocab- 
ulary is changed by the loss of part of its old substance and 
the acquisition of new; words already in use receive new 
meanings, in addition to, or in substitution for, those which 
they formerly possessed; words change their form and mode 
of pronunciation; the spoken alphabet ‘is increased by ele- 
ments heretofore unknown; means of grammatical expres- 
sion are lost, others, perhaps, taking their places. Incessant 
change and growth are the inseparable accompaniment and 
sign of life in language, as everywhere else. By way of ex- 
ample, let us look at the history of our own tongue during 
the period of our historical knowledge of it. How much is 
there in our present familiar speech which would have been 
strange and unintelligible to a contemporary of Shakespeare ! 
No well-informed man of that day could understand otherwise 
than very imperfectly what one of us might write or say upon 
matters of which our whole community are thinking and talk- 
ing. How much, again, do we find in Shakespeare that is no 
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longer good current English !— forms of construction, terms 
of expression, which never fall from our lips now except in 
quotation ; scores of words which are obsolete, or not employed 
by us in their ancient signification. Go back still further, from 
half-century to half-century, and the case grows rapidly worse ; 
and when we arrive at Chaucer, who is separated from us by a 
paltry interval of five hundred years, only fifteen or twenty 
descents from father to son, we meet with a dialect which has 
a half foreign look, and can only be read by careful study and 
with the aid of a glossary. Another like interval of five hun- 
dred years brings us to the Anglo-Saxon of King Alfred, which 
is absolutely a strange tongue to us,— not less unintelligible 
than the German of the present day, and nearly as hard to 
learn. And yet every one of those thirty or forty generations 
of Englishmen through whom we are descended from the con- 
temporaries of King Alfred was as simply and single-mindedly 
engaged to transmit to its children the same language which it 
had received from its ancestors, as is the generation of which 
we ourselves form.a part. Are we, then, compelled to ac- 
knowledge that there is in language a principle of growth, a 
tendency to variation, independent of the action of those who 
speak it, and too powerful for them to resist ? 

In order to answer the question intelligently and surely, we 
must examine a little more particularly the modes of change 
which together make up the growth of language. 

The most rapid and noticeable of these is the variation which 
goes on without ceasing in the extent and meaning of the vo- 
cabulary of every spoken tongue. As the stock of words at the 
command of each individual is an approximate measure of the 
sum of his knowledge, so. the stock of words composing a lan- 
guage is the expression of all that is known in the community. 
Speech which signifies more, or which indicates less, than is 
in the minds of its speakers, would be alike impossible. But 
every trade and handicraft, every science, every art, is con- 
stantly changing its materials, its processes, and its products; 
and its technical dialect must be modified accordingly, while 
so much of the results of the change as concerns the general 
public inevitably works its way into the common speech. As 
our material condition varies, as our ways of life, our institu- 
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tions, private and public, become other than they have been, 
all is found reflected in our language. In these days of rail- 
roads, steamboats, and telegraphs, of sun-pictures, of chemistry 
and geology, of improved wearing-stuffs, furniture, styles of 
building, articles of food, and luxury of every description, how 
many words and phrases are in every one’s mouth which would 
be utterly unintelligible to the most learned man of a century 
ago, were he to rise from his grave and walk our streets! Nor 
is it only in these grosser and more material ways that the ne- 
cessity for the expansion of language arises. New views of 
the fundamental relations of things, new ideas in philosophy, 
in politics, in morals, in religion, equally, from time to time, 
demand and obtain their appropriate expression. Language, 
in short, expands and contracts in adaptation to the circum- 
stances and needs of those who use it; it is enriched or im- 
poverished along with the enrichment or impoverishment of 
their minds. Put an unlettered English family on a coral islet 
in the Pacific, and cut it off from intercourse with the rest of 
the world, and in two or three generations half the vocabulary 
with which it used to discuss the varied nature and the change- 
ful experiences of its Northern life will have decayed and be- 
come extinct. Transfer, on the other hand, a tribe of savages 
from such an islet to a country like Iceland, and how rapidly 
will its speech grow in names and expressions for objects, pro- 
cesses, experiences, emotions, relations ! 

What agency, now, is efficient in bringing about the adapta- 
tion of human language to human circumstance? To main- 
tain that it is any other than that of men themselves, would be 
the height of absurdity. Or is it to be believed that, when 
some individual has brought forth a product of any of the modes 
of activity, physical or intellectual, of which man is capable, 
language spontaneously extrudes a.word for its designation ? 
When an acute and learned Italian physician, in the last cen- 
tury, discovered a new physical agency, it got, we presume, 
the name “ galvanism” in no other way than that some one 
christened it after its discoverer. Most of us remember how, 
not many years ago, a French savant devised a novel and uni- 
versally interesting application of certain chemical processes, 
and, by some person whose authority the community ratified, 
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the product was called a ‘“daguerrotype”; and these two 
words are now as genuine and well-established parts of the 
English language as are “ sun” and “ moon,” or “father” and 
“mother.” The students of the earth’s crust, since the begin- 
ning of the present century, have elicited a host of new facts 
in its history, have divided and classified its strata and their 
contents, have brought to light numberless relations, of cause 
and effect, of succession, of origin and value, which had hith- 
erto lain hidden in it ; and language has compliantly furnished 
the means for their expression. The whole technical vocabu- 
lary of geology has been brought into the English language 
within a few years past; but it would be hard to convince the 
geologists that the work was accomplished by any other instru- 
mentality than their own. So with botany ; so with metaphys- 
ies; so with any other branch of science or art whatever. 
Those who see are also those who say: the ingenuity that could 
find the thing was never at a loss to devise also the appellation. 
How the appellation is obtained is a matter not concerning our 
present question: whether it be merely a compound word or 
phrase ; or an old member of our own vocabulary, turned to a 
new use without change of form; or a member of the vocabu- 
lary of another community, ancient or modern, pressed into 
our service with mutilation of form and tone, and with distor- 
tion of meaning, — it is equally an addition made by human 
means to the stores of expression of our mother tongue. 

Nor is it otherwise with the rarer and obscurer cases in 
which are produced grammatical forms, those aids of another 
character to our resources for the distinct expression of thought. 
The student of linguistio science holds that all such forms are 
generated by the combination of two independent vocables : 
every formative element, whether suffix or prefix, was origi- 
nally a separate word, which has grown on, as we often term it, 
to the root or theme of which it comes to form an appendage. 
The phrase “ grown on” blinds to the true character of the 
process no one who has an open sense. It means only that 
men spoke the two words together until habit made them seem 
to belong to one another, and to constitute a single instead of 
a double entity. As can and not have “ grown” into cannot, 
fourteen aud night into fortnight, as full has been added to a 
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long list of nouns, forming such compounds as fearful, truth- 
Ful, hopeful, until it has almost come to seem to us a mere ad- 
jective suffix, like the ous of duteous, perilous, piteous ; as the 
adverbial ending /y has “ grown,” by a succession of slight 
changes of form, meaning, and application; out of an oblique 
case of the adjective like, during the modern period of devel- 
opment of our language, — just so has it been back to the very 
beginning of the history of conjugations and declensions. Men 
said je aimer ai, “I have to love,” until they found it easier 
and more convenient to say j’aimerai, “I shall love”; they 
said J love did, until it seemed to them desirable to convert it 
into I love-d. To suppose a force in action other than the hu- 
man mind seeking means to its ends, — to assume any kind of 
vocabulary attraction, drawing the two elements together and 
making them coalesce into one, — were as palpably gratuitous 
here as we have found it in the other cases considered. 

We have thus far given our attention chiefly to the causes 
which lead to the production of new words and phrases, or to 
the way in which a language is built up. But a not less im- 
portant part of linguistic history depends upon the action of 
forces of a contrary character, — those which pull down a lan- 
guage, tending to the defacement and destruction of its exist- 
ing material. The actual loss, indeed} of words and meanings 
of words from the outer or inner content of a vocabulary is too 
common and simple a phenomenon to require that we dwell 
upon it. It is sufficient that a word or phrase come to appear 
to those who have been accustomed to use it unnecessary and 
superfluous, whether as denoting something belonging only to 


_ a bygone time, or as superseded by a more acceptable expres- 


sion, and they cease to employ and transmit it; it drops out 
of memory and out of existence, — unless, indeed, there be a 
literature to keep up its remembrance, and its memory, with 
due record of its history and departed worth, be deposited, la- 
belled “obsolete,” in a dictionary. Of vastly greater conse- 
quence, and demanding a more detailed exposition and illus- 
tration, are those wearing-out processes which, while they leave 
the identity of a word undestroyed, yet metamorphose and mu- 
tilate it, changing its substance, clipping off its members, until it 
is as unlike its former self, and as unrecognizable by its ancient 
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acquaintance, as is the maimed and withered old cripple, grown 
out of the whole-limbed and blooming boy. Our own language 
is one of the most remarkable examples known in ‘linguistic 
history of the excessive prevalence of these destructive tenden- 
cies. Thus, our verbs had once a declension as rich as that 
found in Greek or Sanskrit; our am, art, is, are the lineal de- 
scendants of asmi, assi, asti, used by our remote ancestors ; 
where we say we lie, ye lie, they lie, they said lagamasi, laga- 
tasi, laganti. Our adjectives, only a thousand years ago, were 
varied as fully as bonus or agathos, each in two different de- 
clensions, with three genders, and four or five cases in each 
number. The monosyllables, of which the Anglo-Saxon por- 
tion especially of our daily speech is in so great measure com- 
posed, are the scanty relics of long polysyllabic forms. Thus, 
to take one or two rather extreme examples, our had, in “ we 
had,” car be shown to stand for an original habaidedeima, our 
alms is an abbreviation of the Greek eleémosuné. And, as in 
the case of alms, our written words are sown not sparingly with 
silent letters, relics of their latest changes of utterance, once 
essential elenrents of their phonetic structure, now dead and 
unfortunately not buried: take as instances gnaw, psalm, doubt, 
plough, sword, chestnut. Others are just through, or trying to 
pass through, a like process: in often and soften, good usage 
sides with the corruption, and accuses of‘ being old-fashioned 
or affectedly precise the not insignificant class who still pro- 
nounce the ¢; while, on the other hand, it stigmatizes as vul- 
gar those who presume to say cap’n for captain. So far has 
our spelling become divorced from our pronunciation, that we 
have hardly a letter that is not uttered in from two to a dozen 
different ways, hardly a sound that is not written in as many. 
Auid, strangest of all, our sense of the fitness of things has be- 
come so debauched by our training in the midst of vicious sur- 
roundings, that the great majority of us seriously believe and 
soberly maintain that this is a happy condition of things; that 
it is far better to spell our words as somebody else pronounced 
them, a long time since, than as we pronounce them ourselves! 
But we are suffering ourselves to be enticed away from the 
conclusion at which we were aiming, which is this: as it is. 
most conspicuously and universally true in English, so it is 
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generally true in all language, that words do not maintain 
themselves unchanged in the form and semblance which be- 
longed to them at the outset of their linguistic life. To trace 
upward the alterations which they have undergone, to deter- 
mine the shapes they have successively worn, back, if possible, 
to the beginning, — and, at the same time, to discover their 
mutations of meaning, which are not less extensive and sur- 
prising, — is the business of the etymologist ; and the labors of 
the etymologist are the foundation upon which rests the whole 
structure of the science of language. 

This process of mutilation and corruption, of wearing out, 
of structural disintegration, of phonetic decay, or whatever 
else we may choose to style it, is one, accordingly, to which 
each separate constituent of every spoken tongue is, in varying 
degree and manner, alike exposed. And the reason is every- 
where substantially the same, being inherent in the character 
of a word, as it has been already here defined. A word is not 
the natural counterpart of an idea, nor its depiction, nor even 
its definition ; it is only its designation, an arbitrary and con- 
ventional sign with which we learn to associate it. Hence, 
when a word is originated as the sign of a conception, it is only 
necessary that there should be something accompanying it — 
as its connection with other signs, already accepted and under- 
stood, the circumstances in which it is used, an explanation 
given along with it,— any or all of these — which shall show 
clearly what it is meant to designate. The tie between sound 
and sense, always an external one, may be either close and 
obvious, or trivial and obscure. But when once the sign is 
accepted and its meaning recognized, — when once the associ- 
ation is established between it and the idea, — then the reason 
which prompted its selection is no longer a matter of conse- 
quence, and is willingly lost sight of; the original and proper 
meaning of the term, perhaps, remains for a time apparent to 
the mind that reflects upon it, but fades out and disappears 
altogether, or is recoverable ouly by an effort. Let us look at 
an example. There is a certain class of insects, the most bril- 
liant and beautiful which the entomologist knows. Its most 
commoii species, both in the Old World and the New, are of a 
yellow color; clouds of these yellow flutterers, at certain sea- 
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sons, swarm upon the roads and fill the air. Because, now, 
butter is or ought to be yellow, our simple and unromantic 
ancestors called the insect in question the “ butterfly,” as they 
called a certain familiar yellow flower the “buttercup.” In 
our usage, this word has become the name, not of the yellow 
species only, but of the whole class. No one now invests it 
with the paltry and prosaic associations which would naturally 
cluster about it; it is, from long alliance in our thoughts with 
the elegant creatures which it designates, instinct with poetic 
beauty and grace. And, though its form is unmutilated, and 
its composition as clear as on the day when the words were first 
put together to make it, probably not one person in ten thou- 
sand of those who employ it has ever thought of its origin, or 
inquired why it was applied to the use in which it serves him. 
Thus it is that in practice we disencumber our terms of the 
traditional remembrances which, if kept up, would draw off 
the attention desirable to be concentrated upon the sign and 
the thing signified. We tend to accept each word as an in- 
tegral representative of the object or conception to which we 
attach it, and give our mind to that, not concerning ourselves 
with questions of etymologies. Practical convenience is made 
the paramount consideration, to which every other is obliged 
to give way. Hence follow those consequences which we are 
now considering, the mutilations and mutations of form to 
which every item of language is subjected. No sooner have 
we coined a word than we begin — not, of course, with delib- 
erate forethought, but spontaneously, and as it were uncon- 
sciously — to see how the muscular effort expended in its 
utterance can be economized, how it can be contracted into a 
briefer form, how any difficult combination of sounds which it 
presents can be mouthed over into a shape better adapted for 
fluent utterance, what part of it can be spared without loss of 
intelligibility. We have put together, to form the title of a 
petty naval officer, the two words boat and swain; but the 
sailors have no leisure for a full pronunciation of such cum- 
brous compounds as bdatswdin,—they call it simply bos’n ; 
and it is a chance if a single one among them who has not 
learned to read and write can tell you why he of the whistle 
goes by such a name. How many in the community would 
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have a thought of the composition of forehead, if they did not 
see and spell as well as hear and speak it? Thousands of 
years ago, the forefathers of our division of the human family 
formed a termination for the first person plural for their verbs 
in a manner akin with that in which we, within the past thou- 
sand, have formed our adverbial ending /y, in truly, fairly, and 
so on; they compounded with their verbal root two pronouns, 
ma, meaning * me, I,”’ and si, meaning **thou.” Laga-masi, 
then, signified at first, in a manner patent to every speaker’s ap- 
prehension, “‘ lie —I and thou,” that is to say, “ we lie.” But 
the consciousness of the origin and independent meaning of 
the ending soon becoming dimmed, its native condition being 
forgotten in its new office, it began to undergo the process of 
reduction to simpler form. In Latin it appears abbreviated 
of its final vowel; thus, /egi-mus. In the ancient Gothic, it 
has been cut down to its initial letter, thus, liga-m, in which 
condition it is still sufficiently distinctive. But the growing 
habit of prefixing the pronouns to the verb in speaking had 
rendered the endings not indispensable; accordingly, the 
Anglo-Saxon had reduced the three plural terminations to a 
single norm, saying Jicgath for all; and we, finally, in that 
general decay of forms which attended the elaboration of our 
mixed speech out of the two discordant elements of Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman French, have carried the process of muti- 
lation to its farthest possible limit, by casting off the suffixes 
altogether, and with them, in this particular verb, the final 
consonant of the root itself; we say ‘I lie, we lie, ye lie, they 
lie’ without variation of form, an@ yet not feeling that we 
have given up any essential part of that distinctness which the 
fuller forms were at first created to secure. 

It would be easy to offer much more abundant illustration, 
but what has been given is sufficient for our present purpose. 
To set forth and exemplify all the varieties of phonetic change 
would require much more space than we can spare for it. The 
main motive efficient in bringing them about is everywhere 
nearly the same, — the desire to make things easier, or} it were 
perhaps better to say, to make things convenient. What the 
phonetic history of language shows to have been more conven- 
ient to the speakers of this and that tongue is not always what 
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to us may seem in itself easier. It is the part of the linguis- 
tic student to trace out all phonetic mutations, and to recog- 
nize, so far as he may, their ground, in the physical character 
and relations of the sounds concerned, in the positions and 
motives of the articulating organs by which those sounds are 
produced. But his power to account for the phenomena which 
he is treating has its limits. He can point out, in a host of 
cases, why certain sounds, in this or that position or combina- 
tion, might easily and naturally pass over into such and such 
other sounds; but he can offer no real explanation of why 
the phonetic development of different languages takes so dif- 
ferent a course; why sounds are found in the alphabet of one 
tongue which are unutterable by the speakers of another ; why 
combinations which come easily from the organs of one people 
are painfully avoided by its neighbor and next of kin; why 
this race will tolerate no final consonant, that one no conjoined 
consonants, that other no hiatus between vowels ; why here the 
final syllable of a word is always accented, and there the last 
but one, while yonder again quantity determines the place 
where the stress of voice shall rest, or it seems bound by no 
rule. These and their like are national idiosyncrasies, results 
of such subtile differences of organization, influences of cir- 
cumstance and habit, whim and accident even, that they will 
ever baffle the study of the investigator. But he will not think 
of ascribing them in his perplexity to any other agency than 
that which brings about such phonetic changes as are most 
obviously a relief to the human organs; it is still the speakers 
of language who mouth over the words they utter, suiting 
them to their convenience and their caprice. We at present 
write knight, and pronounce it nit; our ancestors spelled it 
cniht, and made every written element distinctly audible (giv- 
ing the i our short ésound, as in pin), just as the Germans 
even now both write and speak the same word knecht. It has 
undergone in our mouths a triple alteration ; two of its chan- 
ges are alleviations of the effort of utterance, and such as have 
numerous analogies in other constituents’ of our vocabulary : 
we have silenced & and g initial before in not a few other 
words, as also everywhere the guttural 5 after a vowel. The 
third change, the conversion of the simple. i-sound into the 
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diphthongal di, of which that sound is only the final element, 
is also so common with us that we have come to know the 
diphthong by the name of “long i.” The original w’s of the 
Anglo-Saxon have in almost equal number been made over 
into ow’s, as in our hound for Anglo-Saxon hund, also mouth for 
mith, etc., by a precisely similar process. These last are cases 
of an increase and strengthening, instead of a diminution, of 
the sound ; while yet it is impossible to look upon the aug- 
mentation of the vowel in knight as due to the action of one 
kind of force, and the loss of two of its consonantal elements 
as caused by another. It is very hard to see why the Arme- 
nian language has converted its ancient surd mutes into so- 
nants, and its sonants into surds, just as it is hard to see why 
the London dialect drops its initial h’s and aspirates its initial 
vowels; it is yet more mysterious that, in all Germanic speech, 
the surd, aspirate, and sonant mutes should have been made 
to exchange places with one another. We have no reason to 
doubt, however, that the Armenians and Germans were the 
real agents in bringing about the first and last mutations, any 
more than that the cockneys are to blame for the other. 

It was necessary to dwell and insist a little upon this point, 
because some eminent linguistic authorities, while fully ac- 
knowledging that most of the phenomena of phonetic change 
are to be referred to the action of human beings, endeavor- 
ing to economize the muscular effort expended in articulation, 
yet seek to make exceptions of all cases which are not dis- 
tinctly traceable to such a tendency, and to ascribe them to 
some mysterious and indefinable force inherent in language 
itself. 

We have now completed our cursory review of the processes 
of linguistic life, —the birth of language in the individual, 
the mode of its propagation, and the growth and development 
which attend its continued existence. And we have found no- 
where any phenomena requiring for their explanation the 
assumption of an agency apart from that of the users of lan- 
guage. Such an assumption is uncalled for by the facts which 
the research of the student brings to light; it is emphatically 
excluded by the fundamental view of language which those 
facts force upon his acceptance. What independent life, what 
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effective force, can there be in a system of words, each one of 
which is a mere complex of articulated sounds, learned by us 
by imitation of the utterance of some one else, and applied as 
the sign of an object or conception in obedience to another’s 
authority, or altered in the using, according to the exigencies 
of practical life, under the impulse of motives which are for 
the most part distinctly traceable? On what foundation, then, 
can rest the opinion of those who deny that language is or can 
be changed by men, and attribute to it the possession of inhe- 
rent vital forces ? 

Professor Scleicher does not enter into a discussion of the 
doctrine, either in the little pamphlet which we have already 
cited, or in the fuller exposition of his linguistic philosophy given 
in the Introduction to his book on the German Language,* — 
a most interesting and instructive work, though not a little 
marred, in our opinion, by some such fundamentally errone- 
ous views as the one now under discussion. He only assumes 
its truth as incontrovertible and unquestioned, and repeatedly 
asserts it in strong and confident terms. One of his state- 
ments of it has been quoted above. In the larger work he 
speaks, in a certain place (p. 118), of “ language, supplied by 
Nature, subjected to unalterable laws of development, and 
possessing a constitution as wholly beyond the reach of the 
individual, as, for instance, it is out of the power of the night- 
ingale to change her song.” And again (p. 39): “ One can 
no more invent a language than a rose or a nightingale.” 
Now it was not intended, doubtless, that the comparisons here 
made should be taken as arguments; nevertheless, as they are 
the nearest approach to arguments which our author furnishes 
us, it is hardly possible to avoid scanning them a little closely, 
to see what force they may have as analogies. If the night- 
ingale’s song expressed knowledge, experience, reflection, in- 
stead of being a mere instinctive outburst of enjoyment of 
life ; if it changed its character from generation to generation, 
-and varied greatly among the birds of different districts; if 
the callow philomel learned it painfully from his parents while 
fledging, and perfected it by after intercourse with others of 





* Die Deutsche Sprache. Von August Schleicher. Stuttgart, 1860. 8vo. 
pp. vi., 340. 
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his race; if the young nightingale brought up by hand in a 
cage, alone, would never know how to sing, and, if nursed by 
a crow, a quail, or a canary-bird, would caw, or whistle, or 
trill, like his foster-parents,— then would there be an analogy 
between the song of the bird and the language of a human 
being, and it would become our duty seriously and earnestly to 
inquire —as Professor Schleicher does not think it worth while 
to do in the case of language — whether the nightingale had 
not something to do with determining. her own notes, in- 
stead of their being airy entities, which lived and grew and 
changed of themselves in her throat. As the matter stands, 
the comparison is utterly meaningless; it has not so much 
ground to rest upon as could: be covered with the point of 
a needle. That which in man can be paralleled with the 
bird’s song is his laugh, his cry, his cough, his sneeze; these 
he can, in truth, no more. change than the nightingale can 
change her note. 

Professor Miiller is more explicit, and allows us to see not 
only his opinion, but the reasons on which he founds it. After 
saying (p. 47) that, “ although there is a continuous change in 
language, it is not in the power of man either to produce or to 
prevent it: we might think as well of changing the laws which 
control the circulation of our blood, or of adding an inch to 
our height, as of altering the laws of speech, or inventing new 
words according to our own pleasure,” —he goes on to cite 
cases in which two famous Emperors, Tiberius of Rome, and 
Sigismund of Germany, committed blunders in their Latin, and 
were taken to task and corrected by humble grammarians, who 
informed their imperial Majesties that, however great and ab- 
solute their power might be, it was not competent to produce 
an alteration in the Latin language. The argument and con- 
clusion we may take to be of this character: if so high and 
mighty a personage a$ an Emperor could not do so small a 
thing as alter the gender and termination of a single word, — 
not even, as Sigismund attempted, in a language which was 
dead, and might therefore be supposed incapable of defending 
itself against the indignity, — much less can any one of inferior 
consideration hope to accomplish such a change, or any other 
of the changes, of greater or less account, which make up the 
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history of speech; therefore, language is incapable of altera- 
tion by its speakers. 

The futility of drawing so important a conclusion from this 
pair of anecdotes, or from a score or a thousand like them, is 
almost too obvious to be worth pointing out, and the philoso- 
phy deserves to be called shallow which can blind itself with 
such a fallacy. We could readily counterbalance them with 
ten times as many, in which the fiat of an individual should be 
seen to have established or altered for all time same constitu- 
ent of language. Let us refer to one or two familiar cases. 
As the first schooner ever built, here on the coast of Massachu- 
setts, slid off her stocks and swam gracefully on the water, the 
chance exclamation of an admiring by-stander, “O, how she 
scoons !”’ drew from her contriver and builder the answer, “A 
scooner let her be, then,” and made a new English word, — 
one invented, Miiller to the contrary notwithstanding, “ accord- 
ing to the own pleasure” of an individual. Ethnologists well 
know that the name of the so-called “ Tartar” race is properly 
Tatar, and they are now endeavoring to restore this, its more 
correct orthography. The intrusion of the r has been account- 
ed for in the following manner. When, in the reign of St. 
Louis of France, the hordes of this savage race were devastat- 
ing Eastern Europe, the tale of their ravages was brought to 
the pious king, who exclaimed with horror, “ Well may they be 
called Tartars, for their deeds are those of fiends from Tarta- 
rus!” The appositeness of the metamorphosed appellation 
made it take; and from that time French authors — and, after 
their example, the rest of Europe — called the Tatars “ Tar- 
tars.” Whether the story is incontestably authentic or not is 
of little account; any one can see that it. might be true, and 
that such causes may have produced such effects times innu- 
merable. 

The error under which our authors labor is a fundamental 
and highly important one, and vitiates no small part of the 
linguistic philosophy of the present generation of writers on 
language. They do not sufficiently recognize the fact, that 
language, in its inception and through its whole history, is the 
work of a community ; that the ideas of language and commu- 
nity are everywhere inseparable. Speech is not a personal, but 
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a social possession ; it belongs, not to the individual, but to 
the member of society. A solitary man would never form a 
language ; a pair, a family, a tribe, a race, could not live a life- 
time without one, though they began as mute as the young 
nightingales. A Robinson Crusoe almost loses through disuse 
his own once familiar tongue ; a Swiss Family Robinson not 
only keep up theirs, but enrich it with expressions for all the 
new and strange places and products with which their novel 
circumstances bring them in contact. Speech does not, as is 
wont to be assumed, grow up within the individual as a natural 
reflex of his thoughts; he neither evokes nor produces it for 
his private benefit, that his ideas may stand more distinct be- 
fore his own sense, that he may know them better and combine 
them more effectually: it is called out by his wish to commu- 
nicate with his fellows. The first word was no spontaneous 
outburst, realizing to the mind of the utterer the conception 
with which he was swelling ; it was the successful result of an 
endeavor to arrive at a sign by which his conception should be 
called up also in the mind of another. The desire of commu- 
nication called forth speech ; the possibility of communication, 
as we have already seen, is the only tie which makes the unity 
of a spoken tongue; the necessity of communication is the 
furce which restrains the indefinite variation of language, and 
makes the individual, while he alone acts upon it, to preserve or 
alter it, act through and by the community of which he forms 
a part. Every sign which I utter, | utter by a voluntary effort 
of my organs, over which my will has indefeasible control; I 
may alter the sign to any extent I please, and as I please, even 
to the extent of substituting for it some other wholly new 
sign; only, if I shock by so doing the sense of those about me, 
or make myself unintelligible to them, I defeat the very end 
for which I speak at all. It constitutes no argument against 
the view we are defending, to urge that the individual mind, 
without language, would be a dwarfed and powerless organ. 
This is indeed true, but it means simply that man could de- 
velop his powers, and become what he was meant to be, only 
in society, by converse with his fellows. He is by his essential 
nature a social being, and his most precious individual posses- 
sion, his speech, he gets only as a social being. 
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The maxim, Usus norma loquendi, “ Usage is the rule of 
speech,” is old and trite enough. But we are apt to look upon 
it as applying rather to the minor proprieties of speech, the nice- 
ties of expression, than to anything higher and deeper ; while, 
in fact, it is the fundamental and universal law of language: we 
can give no other reason for anything we say than that “ such 
is the usage.” He who can direct usage, accordingly, can 
make language. Against what law more mighty than them- 
selves did Miiller’s two Emperors offend? Against the imme- 
morial and well-defined usage of those who wrote and had ever 
written Latin, — nothing else. What was their individual au- 
thority against this? An Emperor’s grammatical blunders have 
no title to become the law of language, any more than those 
of the private man, except as fawning courtiers may imitate 
them, or conspicuous station may give them a more advanta- 
geous start toward the currency which they must win before 
they are language. The users of speech constitute a republic, 
or rather a democracy, in which authority is conferred only 
by general suffrage and for due cause, and is exercised under 
constant supervision and control. The builder of the first 
schooner was allowed to determine what it should be called by 
all the world, because the new thing wanted a new name, and 
there was no one else so well entitled as he to name it. If he 
had assumed to rebaptize a man-of-war a “ schooner,” no one but 
his next neighbors would ever have heard of the attempt. The 
discoverer of a new asteroid is permitted to select its title, pro- 
vided he choose the name of a classical divinity, as is the estab- 
lished precedent for such cases; though, even then, he is liable 
to have the motives of his choice somewhat sharply looked into. 
The English astronomer who, a few years since, sought, with a 
more than becomingly obsequious loyalty, to call his planetling 
* Victoria,” was compelled to retract the appellation and offér 
another. 

If — to recur to our former illustrations — Galvani had 
denominated his new principle “ popsticks,” or if Daguerre 
had styled his sun-pictures ‘ Aldiboronutiphoscophornios,” al- 
though these names would have been not less suitable than 
galvanism and daguerrotype in the apprehension of the masses, 
who never heard of the learned discoverers, and could not 
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appreciate the etymological aptness of type, yet those who are 
accustomed to direct public opinion in such matters would have 
revolted, and substituted other titles which seemed to them to 
possess an apparent reason and applicability. In a language 
circumstanced like ours, a conscious and detailed discussion 
not infrequently arises on the question of admitting some new 
word into its recognized vocabulary. We all remember the 
newspaper controversy, not long since, as to whether we ought 
to call a message sent by telegraph a “telegraph” or a “ tele- 
gram”; and many of us, doubtless, are waiting to see how the 
authorities settle it, that we may govern our own usage accord- 
ingly. Again, we have a suffix able, which, like a few others 
that we possess, we employ pretty freely in forming new words. 
Within no very long time past, some writers and speakers have 
added it to the verb rely, forming the adjective reliable. The 
same thing must have happened at nearly the same time with 
other verbs, awakening neither question nor objection ; while 
reliable is still shut out from the best, or at least from the most 
exclusive, society in English speech. And why? Because, in 
the first place, say the objectors, the word is unnecessary; we 
have already trustworthy, which means the same thing: further, 
it is formed improperly and falsely; as we say “to rely on” 
anything, the derivative adjective, if one is made, ought to be 
relionable, not reliable: finally, the word is low-caste; A, B, 
and C, those prime authorities in English style, are careful 
never to employ it. The other side, however, are obstinate, 
and do not yield the point. The first objection, say they, is in- 
sufficient, for no one can justly oppose the enrichment of the 
language by a synonyme, which may yet be made to distinguish 
a valuable shade of meaning, — nay, which already shows signs 
of doing so, as we tend to say “a trustworthy witness,” but 
“ reliable testimony.”’ The second is false ; English grammar is 
by no means so precise in its treatment of the suffix able as the 
objectors claim: it admits /aughable, meaning “worthy to be 
laughed at,” unaccountable, “ not to be accounted for,” indis- 
pensable, “ not to be dispensed with,” with many others of the 
same sort ; and even objectionable, “liable to objection,” mar- 
riageable, “ fit for marriage,” and so forth. As for the third 
objection, whatever A, B, and C may do, D, F, and H, with 
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most of the lower part of the alphabet, including nearly all the 
Xs, Ys, and Zs, the unknown quantities, use the new form free- 
ly, and it is in vain to stand out against the full acceptance of a 
word which is supported by so much and so respectable author- 
ity. How the dispute is likely, or ought, to terminate, need 
not concern us here ; it is referred to only because, while itself 
carried on consciously, and on paper, it is a typical illustration 
of a whole class of discussions which go on silently, and even 
more or less unconsciously, in every mind before which is pre- 
sented, for acceptance or rejection, any proposed alteration in 
the usages of spoken speech. Is it called for? Is it accordant 
with the analogies of the language? Is it offered or backed by 
good authority? These are the considerations by which gen- 
eral consent is won or repelled ; and general consent decides 
every case without appeal. 

Those gradual changes which bring about the decay of gram- 
matical structure, or the metamorphosis of phonetic form, in a 
language, go on in a yet more covert and unacknowledged way 
than the augmentations of its vocabulary. They are by their 
origin, almost universally, of the nature of blunders, inaccura- 
cies of speech, vulgarisms, neglect or confusion of customary 
distinctions, mispronunciations. Their final prevalence attests 
the power and influence of that immense numerical majority 
among the speakers of almost every language who are not care- 
ful to speak correctly, but whose errors are by degrees forced 
upon the better-instructed class and adopted by them, so that 
they become the rule of good speech. We have seen that the 
transmission of language is by tradition. But traditional trans- 
mission is by its inherent character defective. Ifa story can- 
not pass a few times from mouth to mouth and maintain its 
integrity, neither can a word pass from generation to genera- 
tion and keep its original form. Very young children, as every 
one knows, so mutilate their words and phrases that only those 
who are most familiar with them can understand them. But 
even an older child, who has learned to speak in general with 
tolerable correctness, has a special inaptness to utter a particu- 
lar sound, and either omits it altogether or puts a substitute in 
its place. It drops a syllable or two from a long and cumbrous 
word. Having learned by prevailing experience that the past 
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tense of a verb is formed by the addition of a d, it imagines 
that, because it says “I loved,” it must also say “I bringed ”; 
or else, perhaps, remembering J sang from I sing, it says “I 
brang.”’ It says “foots” and “ mouses”; it says “ gooder” 
and “goodest”; it confounds sit and set, lie and Jay (which 
confusion, indeed, is most disgracefully common even among 
the adult and educated). Care, on its part and that of others, 
corrects by degrees such childish errors ; but the care is often 
wanting or insufficient. And so long as the learning of lan- 
guage continues, so long continues the liability to this uncor- 
rected misapprehension or inaccurate reproduction. Hence 
there always lies, in full vigor and currency, in the lower re- 
gions of language-speaking, as we may term them, a great host 
of deviations from good usage, sins against the proprieties of 
speech, kept down in the main by the combating influence of 
good speakers, yet all the time threatening to rise to the sur- 
face, and now and then succeeding, and forcing recognition 
from even the best authorities. He spoke was doubtless long a 
prevalent vulgarism, like he come or he done among us, before 
it finally crowded out of use he spake. Ouly two or three cen- 
turies ago, its was as shocking to the ear of the correct English 
speaker as she’s, for her, would be at present; but few of us 
now read our Bibles so closely as to find out that they contain 
no such word. You are for ye are, and yet more for thou art, 
was once as detestable an offence against grammar as is the 
Quaker’s thee is in our ears. 

The circumstances among which we live are more favorable 
to the faithful transmission of language than any that have 
been known before, in any age or country of the world. The 
almost universal diffusion of instruction, the reading of the same 
books, the hearing of the same speakers, the social and public 
intercourse among all classes of our community, give an un- 
precedented force to the influences conservative of the English 
tongue, and there. is no reason to fear that its structure will 
suffer during the next thousand years a tithe of the change of 
the past thousand. But, rapid or slow, its growth is always due 
to the same causes. Each one of us tries his series of experi- 
ments in the modification of his mother tongue, from the time 
when, as a child, he mutilates his words and frames inflections 
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upon false analogies, to that when, as a man, he is guilty of 
slang and bad grammar, or indulges in mannerisms and artifi- 
cial conceits, or diverts words from their true uses, through ig- 
norance or caprice. But his individual authority is too weak 
to prevail against general usage ; his proposals, unless in special 
cases and for special reasons, are passed unnoticed, and he is 
forced to conform his speech to that of the rest ; or, if he insist 
on his independence, he is contemned as a blunderer or laughed 
at as a humorist. 

Thus it is indeed true, as claimed by our authors, that the 
individual has no power to change language. It is true, how- 
ever, otherwise than as they understand it; not in any sense 
that denies the agency of the individual, but only as that agen- 
cy is confessed to be inoperative save so far as it is accepted 
and ratified by those about him. Speech and the changes of 
speech are the work of the community; but there is no way in 
which the community can act except through the initiative of 
its individual members, which it follows or rejects. The fluent 
and shallow decriers of the conventionality of language are ac- 
customed to maintain that the doctrine implies an assembling 
together of language-makers, and a deliberate discussion as to 
what shall be expressed, and how ; and their opposition to it is 
grounded upon this absurd misrepresentation of its meaning. 
But that one man proposes, and that his comrade, his family, his 
locality, or his country accepts, and that the proposed sign or 
modification of a sign is understood and passes current, is lan- 
guage as far as it is accepted and no farther, — this is linguis- 
tic convention, the convention which makes and changes lan- 
guage, from its primitive inception down to the very latest 
stages of its history. 

It thust not be left unobserved that those even who hold the 
general view that man has nothing to do with the making of 
speech, yet in detail abundantly admit his interference. Thus 
Schleicher himself (German Language, p. 49) teaches that all 
phonetic change in language is the immediate result of the im- 
pulse to make things easy for our organs of speech ; whether 
this is not more than the nightingale does to her song, we must 
leave him to settle. Still more does Miiller, in numerous pas- 
sages, put forth and defend opinions which are utterly opposed 
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to his fundamental dogma. He has frequent glimpses of the 
truth, more or less clear ; but he is unable to hold them stead- 
ily in view, to see how they stand related to one another, and to 
combine them into a whole. He speaks, for instance (p. 50), 
of the first impulse to a new formation in language as given 
by an individual, while yet “the results apparently produced 
by him depend on laws beyond his control, and on the co-oper- 
ation of all those who form together with him one class, one 
body, or one organic whole.” Leave out here the “ laws,” or 
understand them to be merely the laws of man’s own individual 
and social nature and the laws imposed by the circumstances 
in which he is placed, —laws which govern his action in all 
other respects as well as in regard to language, — and we could 
ask nothing truer or more telling. But, in the next sentence, 
he conceives himself to have “ just shown that language cannot 
be changed or moulded by the taste, the fancy, or the genius 
of man.” Again, on the following page, he most justly de- 
nounces, as sheer mythology, our speaking “ of language as a 
thing by itself, as living a life of its own, as growing to matu- 
rity, producing offspring, and dying away.” And so, as he has 
denied the only two possibles, — the growth of language by it- 
self, and the agency of man in producing its seeming growth, 
— we are not surprised when he declares that “ it is very diffi- 
cult to explain what causes the growth of language.” In the 
presence of such confusion and uncertainty of thought as this, 
we can only judge him by the opinion which he holds and as- 
serts with most confidence, namely, that language is not and 
cannot be affected by man, and that therefore its study is a 
physical science. 

Our own conclusion is precisely the opposite of this. In our 
view, every creation or alteration in human speech, of whatever 
kind and of whatever degree of importance, goes back to some 
individual or individuals, who set it in circulation, from whose 
example it gained a wider and wider currency, until it finally 
won that general assent which is alone required to make any- 
thing in language proper and authoritative. The work of each 
individual is, indeed, done unpremeditatedly, or as it were un- 
consciously ; each is intent only on using the common posses- 
sion for his own benefit, serving therewith his individual ends ; 
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but each is thus at the same time an actor in the great work 
of shaping and of perpetuating the general speech. So each 
separate polyp on a coral-bank devotes himself simply to the 
securing of his own food, and to the excretion of calcareous 
matter which is of no service to him; but, as the joint result 
of the isolated labors of all, there slowly rises in the water the 
enormous coral-cliff, a barrier for the waves to dash themselves 
against in vain. No one ever set himself deliberately at work 
to invent or improve language, or did so, at least, with any 
valuable and abiding result; it is all accomplished by a contin- 
ual satisfaction of the need of the moment, by ever yielding to 
an impulse and grasping a possibility which the already ac- 
quired treasure of words and forms, and the habit of their use, 
suggest and put within reach. In this sense is language a 
growth ; it grows with the expansion of human needs and ca- 
pacities, and in adaptation to them. 

Of the same purely figurative character is all the phraseology 
to which we referred at the outset of our discussion as popu- 
larly current in regard to human speech. It is founded on 
analogies, striking and instructive ; its use is to be deprecated 
only when it is mistaken, as is too often the case, for the ex- 
pression of simple objective truth. A language, like an organ- 
ized body, is no mere aggregate of particles ; it is a complex of 
related and mutually helpful parts. As such a body grows by 
the accretion of something homogeneous with its own struc- 
ture, as its already existing organs form the new addition, and 
form it for a determined purpose,— to aid in the general life, 
and to help the performance of the natural functions of the or- 
ganized being, —so is it also with language ; its new stores are 
formed from, or assimilated to, its already existing material ; 
it enriches itself with the evolutions of its own internal pro- 
cesses, and in order to secure more fully the end of its being, 
the expression of the thought of those to whom it belongs. Its 
rise, development, decline, and extinction are like the birth, 
increase, decay, and death of a living creature. But there isa 
still closer parallelism between the life of language and that of 
the animal kingdom at large. The speech of each individual 
is, as it were, an individual of a species, with its general inher- 
ited conformity to the specific type,-but also with its individual 
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peculiarities, its tendencies to variation and the formation of 
new species. The dialects, languages, groups, families, stocks, 
set up by the linguistic student, correspond with the varieties, 
species, genera, and so on, of the zodlogist. And the questions 
which the students of nature are so excitedly discussing at the 
present day,—the nature of specific distinctions, the deriva- 
tion of species from one another by individual variation and 
natural selection, the unity of animal life in its inception, —all 
bear the nearest resemblance to those of which the linguistic 
student has constant occasion to treat. We cannot here dwell 
upon the comparison ; it may be found drawn out by Lyell, in 
his work on the Antiquity of Man (Chapter XXIII.), with ad- 
mirable skill, and an insight into the phenomena of speech which 
might shame many a professed philologist; and it is made by 
him the foundation of a highly interesting analogical argument 
bearing on the mutation of species. It is also the groundwork 
of Schleicher’s little work, of which the title is placed at the 
head of this article. The author, who had been urged to the 
perusal of Darwin’s book on the Origin of Species by one of his 
colleagues, an ardent Darwinian, here renders the latter an ac- 
count of the results of his study. He, too, fully accepts the 
new theory of the development of species, and not upon Dar- 
win’s grounds alone, but because he regards it as proved true 
by the parallel and essentially similar facts of the development 
of language. It is unnecessary to point out that the proof is 
nugatory, because the correspondence is not essential, but ana- 
logical only : we cannot but be surprised at finding a sounder 
appreciation of the nature of linguistic phenomena in the Eng- 
lish geologist than in the German philologist. 

Again, a noteworthy and often-remarked similarity exists 
between the facts and methods of geology and those of linguis- 
tic study. The science of language is, as it were, the geology 
of the latest period, the Age of Man, having for its task to 
construct the history of development of the earth and its in- 
habitants from the time when the geological record becomes 
silent; when man, no longer a mere animal by the aid of 
language, begins to bear witness respecting his own progress 
and that of the world about him. The remains of ancient 
speech are like strata deposited in bygone ages, telling of the 
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forms of life then existing, and of the circumstances which 
determined or affected them ; while words are as rolled pebbles, 
relics of yet more ancient formations; or as fossils, whose 
grade indicates the progress of organic life, and whose resem- 
blances and relations show the correspondence or succession of 
the different strata; while, everywhere, extensive denudation 
has marred the completeness of the record, and rendered im- 
possible detailed exhibition of the whole course of progress. 
Yet farther analogies, hardly less striking than these, might 
doubtless be found by a mind curious of such things. But 
they would be, like these, analogies merely, interesting as illus- 
trations, but becoming fruitful of error when, letting our fancy 
run away with our reason, we allow them to determine our 
fundamental views respecting the nature of language and of 
its study ; when we call human speech a living and growing 
organism, or pronounce linguistics a physical science, because 
zoilogy and geology are such. Language is, in fact, an insti- 
tution, — the word is an awkward one, but we can find none 
better, — the work of those whose wants it subserves; it is in 
their sole keeping and control; it has been by them adapted 
to their circumstances and wants, and is still everywhere un- , 
dergoing at their hands such adaptation ; every separate item 
of which it is composed is the product of a series of changes, 
effected by the will and consent of men, working themselves 
out under historical conditions, and conditions of man’s na- 
ture, and by the impulse of motives, which are still more or 
less traceable. These considerations determine the character 
of the study of language as an historical or moral science. It 
is a branch of the history of the human race and of human in- 
stitutions. It calls for aid upon various other sciences, both 
moral and physical; upon mental and metaphysical philoso- 
phy, for an account of the associations which underlie the 
developments of signification, and of the laws of thought, the 
universal principles of relation, which fix the outlines of gram- 
mar; upon physiology, for explanation of the structure and 
mode of operation of the organs of speech, and the physical 
relations of articulate sounds, which determine the laws of 
euphony, and prescribe the methods of phonetic change ; upon 
physical geography and meteorology, for information respecting 
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material conditions and climatic aspects, which have exerted 
their influence upon linguistic growth. But the human mind, 
seeking and choosing expression for human thought, stands as 
middle term between all determining causes and their results 
in the development of language. It is only as they affect 
man himself, in his desires and tendencies or in his capacities, 
that they can affect speech. The immediate agent is the will 
of man, working under the joint direction of impelling wants, 
governing circumstances, and established habits. What makes 
a physical science is, that it deals with material substances, 
acted on by material forces. In the formation of geological 
strata, the ultimate cognizable agencies are the laws of matter ; 
the substance acted on is tangible matter, the product is inert, 
insensible matter. In language, on the other hand, the ulti- 
mate agencies are intelligent beings, the material is sound 
made significant of thought, and the product is of the same 
kind, a system of sounds with intelligible content, expressive 
of the slowly accumulated treasure of the human race in wis- 
dom, experience, comprehension of itself and of the rest of 
creation. What but an analogical resemblance can there pos- 
sibly be between the studies of things so essentially dissimilar ? 

There is a certain school of modern philosophers who are 
trying to naturalize all science, to eliminate the distinction 
between the physical and the intellectual and moral, to declare 
for naught the free action of the human will, and to resolve the 
whole story of the fates of mankind into a series of purely 
material effects, produced by assignable physical causes, and 
explainable in the past, or determinable for the future, by an 
intimate knowledge of those causes, by a recognition of the 
action of compulsory motives upon the obedient nature of 
man. With such, language will naturally pass, along with 
the rest, for a physical product, and its study for a physical 
science ; and however we may dissent from their general clas- 
sification, we cannot criticise its application in this particular 
instance. But by those who still hold to the grand distinction 
of moral and physical sciences, who think the action of intelli- 
gent beings, weighing motives and selecting courses of conduct, 
seeing ends and seeking means for their attainment, to be fun- 
damentally different from that of atoms moved by gravity, 
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chemical affinity, and the other invariable forces of nature, as 
we call them,—by such, the study of language, whose de- 
pendence upon voluntary action is so absolute that not one 
word ever was or will be uttered without the distinct exertion 
of the human will, cannot but be regarded as a moral science ; 
its real relationship is with those branches of human knowl- 
edge among which common opinion is wont to rank it, — with 
mental philosophy, with philology, with history. 

One motive — in great part, doubtless, an unconscious one — 
impelling certain students of language to claim for their favor- 
ite branch of investigation a place in the sisterhood of physi- 
cal sciences, has been, we cannot but think, an apprehension 
lest otherwise they should be unable to prove it entitled to the 
rank of a science at all. There is a growing disposition on the 
part of the devotees of physical studies, —a class greatly and 
rapidly increasing in numbers and influence, —to restrict the 
honorable title of science to those departments of knowledge 
which are founded on the immutable laws of material nature, 
and to deny the possibility of scientific method and scientific re- 
sults where the main element of action is the varying and capri- 
cious will of man. The apprehension, however, is needless, as 
the tendency which cals it forth is unreasonable and erroneous. 
The name science admits no such restriction. The vastness 
of a field of study, the unity in variety of the facts it includes, 
their connection by such ties that they allow of strict classifi- 
cation and offer fruitful ground for deduction, and the value 
of the results attained, the truth deduced, — these things make 
a science. And, in all these respects, the study of language 
need fear a comparison with no one of the physical sciences. 
Its field is the speech of all mankind, cultivated or savage, the 
thousands of existing dialects, and all their recorded prede- 
cessors, with the countless multitudes of details furnished by 
them, each significant of a fact in human history, external or 
internal. The wealth of languages is like the wealth of species 
in the animal creation. Their tie of connection is the unity 
of human nature in its wants and capacities, the unity of 
human knowledge, of the universe and its relations, to be ap- 
prehended by the mind and reflected in speech,—a bond as 
infinite in its ramifications among all the varieties of human 
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language, and as powerful in its binding force, as is the unity 
of plan of vegetable or animal life. The results, finally, for 
human history, the history of mind, of civilization, of ethnic 
descent, for the comprehension of man in his high endow- 
ments and his use of them, are of surpassing interest. To 
compare their worth with that of the results derivable from 
other sciences were to no good purpose; all truth is valuable, 
and that which pertains to the nature and history of man him- 
self is, to say the least, not inferior in interest to that which 
concerns his surroundings. 

Linguistic science, then, has in itself enough of dignity and 
true scientific character not to need to borrow aught of either 
from association with other branches of inquiry which differ 
from it in subject and scope, while yet they seek the same 
objects, the increase of knowledge and the advancement of the 
human race. 





Art. V.— Messages of the President of the United States to 
Congress, with accompanying Documents. Washington. 
1861 -— 1865. 


A CAREFUL study of these volumes will show the greater cer- 
tainty and precision which the events of the last four years 
have given to those rules of international law which determine 
the rights and duties of neutral and belligerent nations. 

International law is nothing else than the practice, the usages 
of nations. To find its rules, the archives of states must be 
searched. Treaties between nations must be examined, not to 
show what the law is, but how it has been defined, and what 
exceptions particular nations have made to it ; for treaties are 
to the law of nations what statutes are to the common law. 
The decisions of judges must be read, who, like Lord Stowell, 
have felt that in their own country they were really deciding 
for the world. When these authorities have been examined, 
there will still remain the large number of books which have 
been written to show what the usage of nations has been, or 
what the author thinks it should be. 
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Bynkershoek, in his preface Ad Lectorem, after having an- 
nounced the sources of the law, says: “Ut mores Gentium 
mutantur, sic eliam mutatur Jus Gentium. Atque inde est quod 
exempla, quod Pacta Gentium, quilus hic utor, maluerim depro- 
mere ex recentiori quam antiquiort memoria, quia enim, que 
hic scribo, ad usum pertinere volui, major ratio erat habenda 
nostri, quam veteris evi.” As the customs of nations were then 
changing, so they are still changing, though the changes are 
hardly so rapid as might be infered from the words of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, who in a recent letter says: “As charges 
against English honor, cases half a century old are irrelevant. 
You cannot push the personality of a nation so far.” 

The his‘ory of the law of nations shows, not only that many 
of the principles announced by Grotius have now become set- 
tled law by the practice of nations, but that an advancing civili- 
zation has established new rights and duties, and so new laws. 
The laws which Story and Scott gave to us on tables of stone, 
each successive war has cut deeper and deeper ; while the new 
demands of belligerents and the increasing claims of neutrals 
have marked the tablet with other rules and other exceptions. 
Mr. Seward recognizes this element of change when he writes 
to Mr. Adams: “ The principles which shall regulate the mari- 
time conduct of neutral states hereafter, are quite likely to be 
settled by the precedents which arise during the present civil 
war.” The English government, through Earl Russell, have 
expressed the same thought as influencing their acts. 

When Lord Stowell, in the belligerent, maintained the same 
rule that Judge Story did in the neutral nation, that rule has 
been thought well established ; and now, when the United 
States have been a party to a war, and England has claimed to 
maintain a strict and impartial neutrality, whatever rules have 
stood the test of this change of position may be accepted without 
hesitation. The present practice of these two powerful nations 
is also the best authority for new rules. The United States 
hopes hereafter to be a neutral, while Great Britain fears that 
she must again become a belligerent; and each is therefore 
anxious to claim nothing which it would not itself grant, when 
neutral has become belligerent, and our country is at peace. 
France and England have acted as one on most of the impor- 
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tant questions that have arisen, and other nations have only 
waited for their lead. 

It is sometimes said, that diplomatic correspondence is not a 
trustworthy source for the rules of international law. Each 
nation is thought to grasp for all the privileges it can obtain, 
and so it is not safe to judge from what it claims as to what it 
would or ought to grant. This may be true in wars of larger 
with smaller nations, where the knowledge of power or the 
consciousness of weakness has influenced their actions, but it 
will hardly be claimed that either neutrals or belligerents have 
been led by fear to make any concessions during the recent 
war; and as we shall not in the present paper make use of the 
demands of any nation, but only of what they have granted, no 
better authority can be found. 

It is proposed in this article to draw from the published cor- 
respondence between England, France, and the United States 
those ‘rules that have been established, and to discuss those 
questions which are yet unsettled, in regard to the rights and 
duties of neutrals in respect to the armed vessels of bellige- 
rents while within neutral waters. 

To show what are the rights of neutrals, we shall adduce 
examples of what the United and Confederate States have 
granted; while, to show their duties, we shall cite what Eng- 
land and France have granted to the belligerents. Whatever 
may have been the war relation between the United States and 
the Rebels, to foreign nations they were both belligerents. 
Each had the same rights, and each the same duties. 

To express the general duty of a neutral nation, no better 
words can be found than those of President Washington, in 
his Proclamation of Neutrality issued April 22d, 1793: “ The 
duty and interest of the United States require that they should 
with sincerity and good faith adopt and pursue a conduct 
friendly and impartial towards the belligerent powers.’’ Such 
being the duty of neutrals, it is their right to demand a corre- 
sponding conduct on the part of the belligerents. 

Armed vessels are of two classes, — public vessels or men-of- 
war, and privateers. The former are owned, officered, and 
under the control of the government; while privateers are 
owned and directed by private citizens, to whom the govern- 
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ment has given letters of marque, or permits to capture lawful 
prizes. Privateering is usually accompanied by abuses and 
enormous excesses, and, though still allowed by international 
law, will be soon altogether suppressed. 

The parties to the Declaration of Paris, in 1856, declared 
that “ Privateering is, and remains abolished.” The United 
States at that time objected to the provision, unless enemy’s 
property might be declared wholly exempt from seizure on the 
sea. In 1861, she declared her willingness to waive her ob- 
jection.* The Confederate States, in the same year, refused 
to give up this mode of warfare. 

Practically this question has not arisen during the present 
war, as neither party has made use of vessels which neutrals 
have considered as privateers. 

No case has as yet arisen to show what would be the action 
of the parties to the Declaration of Paris, if either of them 
should at any time send out privateers against a nation also a 
party. Was this Declaration a contract, which gave to the par- 
ties a right to enforce its provisions, or was it simply an agree- 
ment, from which either nation could withdraw at its pleasure ? 
Each party agreed that it would abstain from certain acts, and 
did not directly promise to enforce the agreement against the 
others; but a right to enforce would seem to be implied. Each 
nation may be supposed to have given up some right, in order 
that it might obtain some advantage from the agreement of the 
whole. This promised advantage was the consideration for 
which it gave up its rights. This may be a legal way of look- 
ing at this question which will hardly apply to contracts be- 
tween nations; but there must be an implied promise of the 
whole to punish the violation of one party against another, or 
else the Declaration, which has been thought to lessen the evils 
of war so much, will be found to be worse than useless, and 
only a trap to catch the weaker nations. In the English 
House of Lords, the right of England to withdraw from the 
Declaration was strongly maintained. Much better would it 





* Messages and Documents, 1861 - 62, p. 34. 

t Resolution Confederate Congress, Blue-Book, 1861, p. 107. 

¢ Sumpter not a privateer; Messages and Documents, 1861 - 62, p. 368. 
§ Annual Register, 1862 and 1863. 
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be for a nation to withdraw, than to remain under a contract 
which binds no one. It would seem, however, that a party 
can neither withdraw at pleasure, nor violate this Declaration 
without danger of punishment. If any European nation should 
send out privateers, it would be the duty of the other nations 
to unite in punishing her, at least by excluding such vessels 
from their ports, and probably by treating them as pirates. 
England and France seemed to recognize their duty under the 
Declaration to treat privateers as pirates, even when, not the 
belligerent using them, but his enemy, should be a party; for 
when the United States, in 1861, wished to agree to the Decla- 
ration, England and France refused to consider such agreement 
as binding on them until after the present war, “ because the 
provisions of the treaty, standing alone, might bind them to pur- 
sue and punish the privateers of the, South as pirates.” * To 
the first article of the Paris Declaration, these words then are 
added by implication: ‘‘ We agree to treat as pirates all pri- 
vateers used by or against any nation which is a party to this 
compact.” 

It might have been thought that, where so many were agreed 
as to principle, they would have used all peaceable means to 
enforce this provision during the late war, or at least allowed 
the United States to become a party. We have looked throug.. 
all the proclamations of neutrality, arid find that no distinction 
has been taken between the public and private war vessels of 
the belligerents by any nation except the Netherlands. Their 
proclamation had no provision against the public ships, but 
it ordered that “no privateer under any flag soever, or their 
prizes, shall be admitted into our havens or seaports unless in 
case of marine disaster.” “ Because the Netherlands govern- 
ment has acceded to the declaration upon maritime rights set 
forth by the Paris Conference of 1856, all who shall engage 
in or lend their aid in privateering to other people, will be 
considered as pirates, and prosecuted according to law in the 
Netherlands.” | This conduct of the Netherlands might be 
shown to have been the duty of all neutrals. 

When the United States shall be admitted to this compact, 





* Messages and Documents, 1861-62, pp. 146, 242. 
t Message and Document, 1861, p. 354. 
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privateering will be in reality abolished. Till then the priva- 
teers of nations, not parties, receive the same privileges as pub- 
lic vessels. 

In time of peace each nation is sovereign in its own domin- 
ion, and has equal rights on the ocean, the common territory 
of the world. War, which gives so many rights to the bellige- 
rents over each other, places the neutral nation under certain 
restraints. Neutral and belligerent rights come in conflict 
with each other. In neutral waters neutral rights prevail, on 
the ocean they yield to the belligerents; while in belligerent 
waters the right of the stronger belligerent is supreme. 

Formerly the practice of nations allowed a neutral to grant 
within his own waters any privilege to belligerents, provided 
he granted it to both alike. The practice of this rule came in 
conflict with the duty enjoined on neutrals, to permit no im- 
mediate or proximate act of hostility to take place or originate 
within their own territory. Men then went to war, not only 
to defend their state, but to battle for a principle, to make con- 
quest. The thousands who fought in the Crusades fought, not 
for their country, but for their faith. The feudal influence 
was still felt. The lords and barons sent forces to fight for 
what they thought to be just or profitable. Still later we 
find Europe desolated by the conflicts between the Protestants 
and Catholics. In these wars men fought for their religion, * 
and in many battles citizens fell by each othér’s hands; while 
their country was considered as neutral, because it permitted 
its citizens to fight for either side. Vessels of war were built, 
armed, and equipped by citizens of a neutral state, and sent 
to aid that party whose money they coveted or whose creed 
they were ready to defend. 

Can a neutral nation now allow its citizens to send out armed 
vessels of war to cruise against a friendly nation, and yet pre- 
serve a strict neutrality ? 

Did we rely on the authority of Grotius, Bynkershoek, and 
Vattel, perhaps an affirmative answer might be given to the 
above question. But the authority of these writers is good 
only so far as it corresponds with the present practice of na- 
tions. To-day no nation can allow its citizens to equip and 
arm the war vessels of one belligerent, without becoming an 
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enemy of the other. That stich is the rule which governs na- 
tions now, may be seen from the claims put forth by England 
in 1793, and acknowledged to be just by the United States. 
England and France were at war. The people of the United 
States, not forgetting their recent enemy, and still remember- 
ing who had helped them, were able and willing to help the 
French by men or by vessels. Washington determined to main- 
tain a strict and impartial neutrality. 

At a meeting of the heads of departments at the President’s, 
April 19,* it was determined that a proclamation should issue, 
forbidding United States citizens to take any part in any hostil- 
ities on the seas with or against any of the belligerent powers. 
The proclamation was published April 22. It concludes: 
“T have given instruction to those officers to whom it be- 
longs, to cause prosecutions to be instituted against all persons 
who shall within the cognizance of the courts of the United 
States violate the law of nations with respect to the powers at 
war or any of them.” + 

United States citizens, not regarding this proclamation, fitted 
out privateers from United States ports, and, while sailing un- 
der the French flag and with French commissions, made prizes 
of English merchantmen. On the 8th of May, Mr. Ham- 

emond, the British. Minister to the United States, writes to 
Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, informing him that two 
such vessels have been fitted out from Charleston. In closing 
the letter he writes: “The undersigned does not deem it 
necessary to enter into any reasoning upon these facts, as he 
conceives them to be breaches of that neutrality which the 
United States profess to observe, and direct contraventions 
of the proclamation which the President issued upon the 22d 
of last month. Under this impression, he doubts not that 
the executive government of the United States will pursue 
such measures as to its wisdom may appear the best calculat- 
ed for repressing. such practices in future, and for restoring 
to their rightful owners any captures which these particular 
privateers may attempt to bring into any of the ports of the 
United States.” ¢ It is well to remember that this letter was 





* Sparks’s Life and Writings of Washington, Vol. X. p. 534. 
t Annals of Congress, Vol. IV. p. 435. 
¢ Wharton’s State Trials of the United States, p. 50. 
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written before the passage of any act like the present Foreign 
Enlistment Acts. 

In accordance with information given in this letter, Gideon 
Henfield of Salem, Massachusetts, was arrested. The case ex- 
cited the greatest interest. The Democratic party, who favored 
the French interest, desired to know under what law Henfield 
was to be tried. Was a citizen of the United States to be ar- 
rested, they said, because he had disobeyed a proclamation of 
the President, whose power was executive, and not legislative ? 
M. Genet, the French Minister, claimed that Henfield was a 
French citizen. 

To show what the judicial power thought to be the law, we 
quote from an opinion of John Jay, Chief Justice of the United 
States, delivered to the grand jury impanelled at Richmond to 
examine similar cases. After a long argument to show the 
jurisdiction of the United States courts, he says: “ From 
the observations which have been made, this conclusion ap- 
pears to result; viz. that the United States are in a state 
of neutrality relative to all the powers at war, and that it is 
their duty, their interest, and their disposition to maintain 
it; that, therefore, they who commit, aid, or abet hostilities 
against those powers, or either of them, offend against the 
laws of the United States, and ought to be punished, and con- 
sequently that it is your duty, gentlemen, to inquire into and 
present all such of those offences as you shall find to have 
been committed within this district.” * 

In the case of Henfield, Judge Wilson, with whom were 
Judges Iredell and Peters, charged the grand jury: “ That a 
citizen who, in our state of neutrality, and without the author- 
ity of the nation, takes a hostile part with either of the bel- 
ligerent powers, violates thereby his duty and the laws of his 
country, is a position so plain as to require no proof, and to be 
scarcely susceptible of a denial.” 

An indictment was returned against Henfield, charging him 
with committing an act of hostility against the subjects of a 
power with whom the United States were at peace. At the 
trial Judge Wilson instructed the jury: “It is the joint and 
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unanimous opinion of this court, that, the United States being 
in a state of neutrality relative to the present war, the acts of 
hostility committed by Gideon Henfield are an offence against 
this country, and punishable by its laws. It has been asked 
by his counsel, in their address to you, ‘ Against what law has 
he offended?’ The answer is, that, as a citizen of the United 
States, he was bound to act no part which could injure the na- 
tion. He was bound to keep the peace in regard to all nations 
with whom we are at peace. This is the law of nations: not 
an ex post facto law, but a law that was in existence long be- 
fore Gideon Henfield existed.” 

It appeared on evidence that Henfield was an American citi- 
zen, and that he had acted as prize-master on board a French 
privateer. The jury, either, as Chief-Justice Marshall thought, 
influenced by party zeal, or by sympathy and doubt of Hen- 
field’s guilty intent, as thought Mr. Jefferson, acquitted the 
prisoner. Washington thought this verdict of so much im- 
portance, as tending to disturb the peace of the country, that 
he gavesit as one reason for desiring to call an extra session 
of Congress. This trial took place in July. 

August 3d, the Cabinet returned an answer to some ques- 
tions proposed to them by the President. “ The original arm- 
ing and equipping of vessels in the ports of the United States 
by any of the belligerent parties, for military service, offensive 
or defensive, is deemed unlawful. Equipment of vessels in 
the ports of the United States which are of a nature solely 
adapted for war, is deemed unlawful.” The next day, Mr. 
Hamilton sent instructions to the collectors of customs, direct- 
ing them what course to take in order to prevent and punish 
such unlawful equipments. 

From these facts we see that the United States judicial and 
executive departments considered that Mr. Hammond’s letter 
claimed nothing more than was England’s right. That the 
other departments of the government might be able to enforce 
international duties upon United States citizens, and might no 
longer be thwarted by jurors who took no law from judges, 
and exercised all the pardoning power of the President, in 
1794 Congress passed a law which forbade, under certain 
penalties, the fitting out or arming of any ship or vessel with 
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intent that such ship or vessel should cruise or commit hostili- 
ties with any state at peace with the United States. In this 
statute the legislature embodied what the judicial power had 
before declared to be a principle of both common and inter- 
national law. 

A similar law, known as the Foreign Enlistment Act, was 
enacted by the British Parliament in 1819. How English 
statesmen looked at their duty internationally without the law 
will appear from the debates that took place. Spain was en- 
deavoring to put down the rebellion of her colonies in South 
America. The sympathies of the liberals in England were 
with the colonies. Something was needed to enable the gov- 
ernment to preserve its neutrality. 

The Attorney-General, Sir Samuel Shepherd, moving to 
bring in the bill, said: “The second provision of the bill” 
(in regard to the equipping and arming of vessels) “ was ren- 
dered necessary by the consideration that assistance might be 
rendered to foreign states through the means of the subjects 
of this country, not only by their enlisting in warfare, but also 
by their fitting out ships for the purpose of war. It is ex- 
tremely important for the preservation of neutrality that the 
subjects of this country be prevented from fitting out any 
equipments to be employed in foreign service.” 

Lord Castlereagh said: “It is a duty we owe to Spain and 
to our honor, while we profess to be at peace with her, not to 
allow ships of war to be equipped in our ports, or armaments 
to sail from them against her.” 

There was considerable opposition to the bill, and a long de- 
bate in the House of Commons at each reading. The opposi- 
tion, headed by Sir James Mackintosh, maintained that it was 
not inconsistent with neutrality to allow soldiers to enlist, or 
war vessels to be equipped, in a neutral port. Mr. Canning, 
Sir William Scott, Doctor Phillimore, and others, supported 
the bill. They met the issue presented by its opponents with 
arguments from principle and authority: The bill passed by a 
majority of sixty-one. 

In 1823 France was threatening Spain. Lord Althorp 
moved a repeal of the Foreign Enlistment Bill, on the ground 
that it was not necessary to a strict neutrality. Lord Folk- 
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stone seconded the motion, because he thought that there 
would then be opportunity for Englishmen to fight for the lib- 
erties of Spain. Two thirds of the House considered that a 
repeal of the bill would be a breach of neutrality, and so the 
bill remained. 

In closing a speech against the repeal, Mr. Canning said: 
“Tf war must come, let it come in the shape of satisfaction to 
be demanded for injuries, of rights to be asserted, of interests 
to be protected, of treaties to be fulfilled. But, in God’s name, 
let it not come in the paltry, pettifogging way of fitting out 
ships in our harbors to cruise for gain.” 

The opinions of Grotius and Bynkershoek were used to sup- 
port each side of this question ; but a question which those 
authors left doubtful the English House of Commons settled, 
voting that their duty to other nations and to themselves for- 
bade English subjects from fitting out armed vessels to cruise 
against nations with which England was at peace. 

In 1854, when Great Britain and France were at war with 
Russia, they demanded that the United States should maintain 
a strict neutrality. In reply to these demands, Mr. Marcy, Sec- 
retary of State, writes: “ Considerations of interest and the 
obligations of duty alike give assurance that the citizens of the 
United States will in no way compromise the neutrality of this 
country, by participating in the contest in which the principal 
powers of Europe are now unhappily engaged.” * 

Thus we have England, France, and the United States de- 
claring that, if a government would remain neutral, its citizens 
must be neutral. With this idea of.a true neutrality, we are 
ready to examine those questions that have recently arisen 
under the Foreign Enlistment Act. 

The Queen of England, in her proclamation of May 13th, 
1861, after announcing her intention to maintain a strict and 
impartial neutrality, and commanding her loving subjects to 
abstain from violating the laws of the realm and of nations, re- 
cites the Act, which provides that, “If any subject shall equip, 
furnish, fit out, or arm, or endeavor to equip, furnish, fit out, or 
arm, or procure to be equipped, &c., or shall knowingly aid or 
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assist or be concerned in the equipping, &c., with intent or in 
order that such ship or yessel shall be employed in the service 
of any foreign government as a transport or store ship, or with 
intent to cruise or commit hostilities against any state with 
whom her Majesty shall not then be at war, the person so 
offending shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and the ship or 
vessel with the tackle shall be forfeited.”” There is a similar 
provision against adding to the number of guns, or changing 
those on board, or increasing or augmenting the force of any 
belligerent war vessel. 

France and Spain in their proclamations enjoined a like duty 
on their subjects. 

The Alabama was built at Liverpool. Evidence of her ille- 
gal equipment was sent to the English government by Mr. 
Adams. Earl Russell and the law advisers of her Majesty 
examined the matter, but did not consider the evidence as 
trustworthy, or sufficient to ground legal action upon. Never- 
theless, they placed spies over her, whose duty it was to report 
all suspicious circumstances. Having at length determined to 
seize her, the necessary orders were sent, but arrived too late ; 
she had escaped. Sailing out on a pretended pleasure trip, she 
was off for the Azores. Orders were then given to stop her 
at Queenstown or Nassau, where it was expected she would 
go.* Touching at no English port, she went to a port of the 
Azores, where she received her armament from a vessel ¢om- 
ing like herself from British waters. Captain Semmes came 
on board, read his commission, and started on his cruise against 
the commercial marine of the United States. 

Regarding the Alabama as really equipped and armed in 
England, the United States have continually presented claims 
to the English government for vessels and cargoes destroyed 
by Captain Semmes. The English have refused to satisfy any 
such demands. The correspondence between Mr. Adams and 
Earl Russell, published in 1864, will best explain the claims 
of each party. 

September 14th, 1863, Earl Russell writes to Mr. Adams, who 
had just sent him a list of vessels burned by the Alabama: “I 
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have only in conclusion to express the hope, that you may not 
be again instructed to put forward claims which her Majesty’s 
government cannot admit to be founded on any grounds of 
law or justice.”* Mr. Adams, having written home for ad- 
vice, replies, October 23d: ‘*The government of the United 
States finds itself wholly unable to abandon the position here- 
tofore taken on that subject.” + In his recapitulation of the 
position of the United States, he says: “ From a review of all 
these subjects essential to a right judgment of this question, 
the government of the United States understand that the pur- 
pose of the building, armament, equipment, and expedition of 
this vessel carried with it one single criminal intent, running 
equally through all the portions of the preparation, fully com- 
pleted and executed when the gunboat ‘ No. 290’ assumed the 
name of the Alabama, and that this intent brought the whole 
transaction, in all its several parts here recited, within the law- 
ful jurisdiction of Great Britain, where the main portion of 
the crime was planned and executed.” The United States 
assumed “that they gave due and sufficient previous notice of 
this criminal enterprise, and that England was then bound by 
treaty obligations and by the law of nations to prevent the 
execution of it.” England did not act “with the promptness 
and energy required by the emergency.” “ Valuable time 
was lost in delays, and the effort when attempted was too soon 
abandoned.” And further: “There is no fair and equitable 
form of conventional arbitrament or reference to which they 
will not be willing to submit.” 

Earl Russell, two days later, answers: “* Her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment may well be content to wait the time when a calm 
and candid examination of the facts and principles” may be 
“usefully taken.” ‘In the mean time I must request you to 
believe that the principle contended for by her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment is not that of commissioning, equipping, or manning 
vessels in our ports to cruise against either of the belligerent 
parties.” But the British government decline to be responsi- 
ble for the acts of parties who fit out a seeming merchant-ship, 
send her to a port or to waters far from the jurisdiction of 
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British courts, and there commission, equip, and man her as a 
vessel of war. 

The study of two precedents will help to discover how strong 
are the claims of each party to this controversy, which at some 
future time must be settled by one of the three methods known 
to the law of nations, — by concession, by arbitration, or by war. 

After Washington and his Cabinet had decided what acts 
were unlawful, Mr. Hamilton sent the instructions before cited 
to the collectors of customs. A few selections will explain : 
“ Repeated contraventions of our neutrality having taken place 
in the ports of the United States, without having been discov- 
ered in time for prevention or remedy,” —“ have a vigilant 
eye,’ —“ give immediate notice.” * No armed vessel which has 
been, or shall be, originally fitted out in any part of the United 
States by either of the parties at war is henceforth to have an 
asylum in any district of the United States. The letters of 
Washington show the zeal and activity with which the govern- 
ment acted. Mr. Jefferson told M. Genet, who was very active 
in fitting out these French privateers, that the Little Sarah will 
be claimed because she “is reported to be armed with guns 
acquired here.” Washington writes, “Is the Minister of the 
French Republic to set the acts of this government at defiance 
with impunity?” + ‘ Vigilance, care, and impartiality,” were 
the orders to deputies ; but even then vessels escaped, so that 
on September 8th Mr. Jefferson wrote to Mr. Hammond, “ The 
President contemplates restitution for all prizes brought into 
our ports after a certain date,” and for “ particular reasons” he 
will give compensation for those brought in before that date. 
What these particular reasons were, we learn from the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress: “ Rather than employ force for 
the restitution of certain vessels I deemed the United States 
bound to restore, I thought it more advisable to satisfy the 
parties by avowing it to be my opinion that it would be incum- 
bent on the United States to make compensation.” ¢ 

Mr. Jefferson writes to M. Genet, August 7th, informing him 
of the determination of the President, and adds: “It is con- 
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sequently expected that you will cause restitution to be made 
of all prizes taken and brought into our ports subsequent to 
the above-mentioned day by such privateers, in defect of which 
the President considers it as incumbent upon the United States 
to indemnify the owners of those prizes, the indemnification to 
be reimbursed by the French nation. .... It would have been 
but proper respect to the authority of the country had that 
been consulted before these armaments were undertaken. It 
would have been satisfactory, however, if their sense of them 
when declared had been duly acquiesced in. Reparation of 
the injury to which the United States have been so involunta- 
rily instrumental is all which now remains, and in this your 
compliance cannot but be expected.” * 

In the seventh article of the treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain, in 1794, it was agreed that “In all cases 
where restitution shall not have been made agreeably to the 
tenor of the letter from Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Hammond, the 
complaints shall be referred to commissioners.” + 

Another precedent is taken from claims made on the United 
States by Portugal. Artigas, a leader of some small bands 
gathered from the discontented inhabitants of Spanish America, 
had made war upon Brazil and the Portuguese about the year 
1814. Several vessels were fitted out in Baltimore, and, sailing 
under the flag of Artigas, captured Portuguese merchantmen. 
Portugal first presented her claims in 1816, again in 1822, and 
finally in 1851. 

Mr. John Q. Adams, Secretary of State, writes to General 
Dearborn, Minister to Portugal, in 1822: “To these com- 
plaints every attention compatible with the rights of the citi- 
zens of the United States and with the law of nations was paid 
by this government. The laws for securing the faithful per- 
formance of the duties of neutrality were revived and enforced. 
Decrees of restitution were pronounced by the judicial tribu- 
nals in all cases of Portuguese captured vessels brought within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, and all the measures 
within the competency of the Executive were taken by that 
department of the government for repressing the fitting out of 
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privateers from our ports and the enlistment of our citizens in 
them.” * This shows what was done. 

Report No. 290, June 10th, 1818, of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, will show the sentiments of the United States. 
“ The fitting out of vessels for privateering, &c., if not checked 
by all the means in the power of the government, would have 
authorized claims from the subjects of foreign governments for 
indemnification at the expense of this nation for captures made 
by our people, by vessels fitted out in our ports, and, as could 
not fail to be alleged, countenanced by the very neglect of the 
necessary means of suppressing them.” f 

The letter of Mr. Adams to the Portuguese Minister, of 
March 14th, 1818, is the one which the English wish us now to 
explain, before we put forward our claims for damages done 
by the Alabama. It reads: “ The government of the United 
States, having used all the means in its power to prevent the 
fitting out and arming of vessels in their ports to cruise against 
any nation with whom they are at peace, and having faithfully 
carried into execution the laws enacted to preserve inviolate 
the neutral and pacific obligations of this Union, cannot con- 
sider itself bound to indemnify individual foreigners for losses 
by capture over which the United States have neither control 
no# jurisdiction. For such events no nation can in principle, 
nor does in practice, hold itself responsible. A decisive reason 
for this, if there were no other, is the inability to provide a tri- 
bunal before which the facts can be proved..... Should the 
parties come within the jurisdiction of the United States, there 
are courts of admiralty competent to ascertain the facts upon 
litigation between them, to punish the outrages which may be 
duly proved, and to restore the property to its rightful owners 
should it also be brought within our jurisdiction, and found 
upon judicial inquiry to have been taken in the manner repre- 
sented by your letter.” ¢ 

The United States refused to refer their claims to an arbiter, 
and we cannot trace them further. It is probable that they were 
given up by Portugal ; for when, in 1851, other claims between 
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the two governments were settled, no mention was made of 
these.* 

From these examples we learn, first, it is the duty of a neu- 
tral to use all the means in its power to prevent belligerents 
from. building and equipping vessels of war within neutral 
waters ; secondly, if such vessels are built, and escape without 
“having been discovered in time for prevention or remedy,” 
the neutral nation is bound in some way to punish the offend- 
ing vessel, either by refusing to grant her asylum, or by restor- 
ing her prizes brought within neutral jurisdiction, and even by 
using force ; thirdly, a belligerent cannot claim compensation 
from a neutral who has taken all legal measures to prevent, 
end, and punish the wrong done both to the neutral and bel- 
ligerent. 

England, then, must satisfy an arbiter or the United States 
that she used the proper care, vigilance, and activity to prevent 
the violation of her Foreign Enlistment Act. Some English 
writers, regarding the Foreign Enlistment Act as a domestic 
law, have contended that the United States have nothing to 
do with its enforeement. They confound the manner of en- 
forcement with the enforcement itself. The manner is Eng- 
land’s own business, but that the law should be enforced is 
the right of every belligerent. The United States have a right 
to demand that the subjects of her Majesty be not at war with 
us when the Queen has declared a strict neutrality ; though 
we cannot claim that the offender shall be fined, imprisoned, 
or hung. The acts forbidden are unlawful against belligerents. 
The offenders are neutral subjects. Let the neutral nation 
punish them as it pleases, but prevent such acts, or else the 
belligerent may consider the neutral as a real enemy. 

“ Historicus,” perhaps the most candid, learned, and influen- 
tial author who has written on the international questions of the 
last four years, says: “ It is admitted on all hands, that it is 
the right, and in some sense the duty, of a neutral state to pre- 
vent its soil from being made the base of hostile operations 
against either belligerent.” ° 

If I am neutral, says Bynkershoek, “alteri non possum pro- 
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desse ut alteri noceam.” What could be more advantageous to 
a belligerent who has no navy, than to allow him to build one in 
neutral waters, or what could be more injurious to the other, 
whose strength and hopés of success in the contest are in his 
supposed superiority on the sea? The-neutral might with as 
much propriety sell its own war vessels. True, there is a dis- 
tinction to be made between a neutral government and its citi- 
zens. On the government the rule of Bynkershoek is absolute, 
while there is an exception in favor of the citizens. All com- 
mercial transactions of neutral with belligerent citizens, and 
perhaps with the belligerent state, are allowable, provided that 
opportunity is given to one belligerent to seize on the high seas 
aid intended for the other before such aid can be of any advan- 
tage to him. Equipping of vessels comes under the rule, car- 
rying of contraband under the exception. Under any other 
rule, a belligerent might build war vessels in a neutral port 
more safely than in his own ; for in his own port he would be 
liable to be molested by his enemy, while the waters of a neu- 
tral would give him full protection. 

Judge Story, in the case of the Santissima Trinidad, says: 
“ There is nothing in our laws, or in the law of nations, that 
forbids our citizens from sending armed vessels, as well as mu- 
nitions of war, to foreign ports for sale. It is a commercial 
adventure, which no nation is bound to prohibit.”* On this 
authority, it has been claimed that English citizens had a right 
to build and sell Alabamas. 

This claim has been answered by showing what the same 
court held in other cases; but we need not go out of this case 
to show that Judge Story meant no such thing as claimed. If 
the decision is read to the end, it will be found that the car- 
goes of the Santissima Trinidad and St. Ander were restored 
to their owners, because one of the captors, the Independencia, 
received “an illegal augmentation of her force”’ at Baltimore, 
and because the other, the Altravida, had taken on board part 
of her armament and a crew of about twenty-five men at the 
same port. Did the learned Judge decide that a belligerent 
war vessel can be wholly equipped and armed in a neutral 
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port without the fault of the neutral, and yet take away the 
prize of a regularly commissioned public vessel, because a few 
guns had been added to her armament, and a new crew had 
been shipped, in violation of United States neutrality? Such 
a proposition would be absurd. His opinion is made plain 
and consistent, if we consider the restrictive words “ to foreign 
ports for sale.” 

These words bring a case within the exception, for then 
there is an opportunity for one belligerent to make prize of 
the vessel before she can be of any use to the other. Judge 
Story’s opinion would only justify England in allowing her 
citizens to build war vessels and send them to Charleston, 
or some other Confederate port, as a mere matter of spec- 
ulation, as a man sends his horse to an auction-room for 
sale. The great opportunity there would be for fraud in 
such a transaction, the fact that such a vessel might be made 
of service as soon as she was on the ocean, and that, sailing 
under a neutral flag as a vessel of war, she would be wholly 
exempt from search and visitation, make it doubtful whether 
even such a commercial adventure should be allowed by a 
neutral, 

To build within a neutral port, and there sell and deliver a 
war vessel to a belligerent, would be a still greater breach of 
neutrality. Says Earl Russell: “If the ship went, as some of 
the American judges have in certain cases found was the 
fact, merely with a crew sufficient to take the vessel into the 
port of a belligerent, that might be a case somewhat analo- 
gous to the carrying of cannon and muskets. But when the 
vessel and crew go forth already equipped from the coast of 
the neutral, and commit hostilities directly they get to sea 
against a state in amity with her Majesty, it is evident that 
that is quite a different proceeding from carrying muskets 
over from your own to a belligerent’s coast.” * 

Contraband articles, as has been said, can be carried to a 
belligerent port for sale, or sold to a belligerent in a neutral 
port. The reason that has already been given for this excep- 
tion does not exist when the contraband article is sold to an 
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armed vessel in a neutral port. The guns, cannon, or ammu- 
nition supplied to the war vessel would be of direct use before 
they had run the danger of capture. If then, in a neutral 
port, you cannot increase the armament of a war vessel, most 
certainly you cannot sell one all armed and equipped. 

If then the Alabama was equipped in violation of England’s 
law and uty, did she do everything she could to prevent it ? 
The fact \hat the arming did not actually take place within 
her jurisdiction cannot relieve England from her liability for 
any negligence, though it may excuse her, on the ground that 
it would require more diligence to discover and prevent a vio- 
lation, which not only was begun in different ports, but com- 
pleted in the waters of another nation. The opinions in the 
Alexandra case are thought to decide that arming is neces- 
sary to complete a violation of the Foreign Enlistment Act. 
Writing of the various trials on this case, Mr. Adams says, 
“ There never was such a comedy performed on a grave subject 
in the whole history of law.”* The highest judicial authority 
in Scotland have since held that the word “equip” might 
cover arming to a greater or less extent; and further, that the 
statutory offence might be committed without the ship being 
actually armed.f 

That the English government think as the Scotch judges, 
appears from a letter of Earl Russell to Mr. Davis. He writes: 
“Nor can the frequent use of the word ‘equip’ in the sense 
of ‘to furnish with everything necessary to a voyage,’ be held 
for a moment to limit its significance to the furnishing of a war 
vessel with everything which it might be possible to put upon 
her, or the ultimately putting of which on her might be con- 
templated. Such a construction cannot be entertained for an 
instant. It is clear that a hundred-and-twenty-gun ship might 
be equipped for war purposes with any fraction of her arma- 
ment on board, although she might not be so powerful or so 
efficient as she would be if she had the whole of it.” ¢ 

Whether her Majesty’s officers used all the means in their 
power to prevent the escape of the Alabama, is a matter of fact 
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and evidence for the arbiters; for it is to be hoped that Eng- 
land will accept the proposition of our government to refer 
the claims. After so much knowledge of the facts as can be 
gathered from the correspondence, it seems that the charges 
against the English officials for conniving at the escape of the 
Alabama and Florida are unfounded. On the authority of 
Captain Semmes, “ Earl Russell had been no willing agent.” * 
The government waited too long before orders were given to 
seize the vessel. The commissioners of customs, who had 
been directed to inquire into the case, reported that it was 
perfectly evident that the ship was a ship of war, and that it 
was reported and believed she was built for the purpose of war ; 
but that the builders could give no information as to her desti- 
nation, and there was no other reliable source of information. 
The law advisers required legal evidence, such as would insure 
conviction, thus making themselves the jury instead of the 
prosecutor. They really required a verdict before they ar- 
rested the prisoner. To perform her duty to a belligerent, 
England was bound to act on probable evidence, though she 
might justly demand trustworthy evidence before punishing 
her citizens. Some innocent men may suffer, but acting on 
probable evidence brings many a criminal to justice. 

The official correspondence between England, France, and 
the United States, during the Russian war, is of interest on 
this point. Mr. Marcy writes to Mr. Crampton, that the Presi- 
dent will not fail to use all the means in his power to enforce 
obedience to our laws. ¢ The facts in the case of the Maury 
show that the United States did not wait for legal evidence, 
but seized the vessel on suspicion, and held her until the Brit- 
ish Consul was entirely satisfied that the suspicions were 
groundless.§ 

In the later case of the steam rams, the English acted on 
less evidence, thus condemning their former course. Says the 
Attorney-General, while justifying the seizure before the House 
of Commons: “It was not necessary in order to justify the 





* Our Cruise in the Sumpter and Alabama, Vol. I. p. 276. 
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seizure that the evidence should be sufficient to satisfy a jury ; 
it was enough that the government had a prima facie case, 
such as would induce a magistrate to remand a prisoner.” 

Even if England can show that she used the proper care, vigi- 
lance, and activity to prevent the escape of the Alabama, can 
she show that she used all the means in her power to prevent 
and punish the injuries this vessel has done to our commerce ? 

The Florida was seized at Nassau, and after some judicial 
proceeding released. The Solicitor-General said in the House 
of Commons: “ The circumstances of her departure and the 
contemporaneous representations of Mr. Adams to the govern- 
ment made it probable that it really was true that the vessel 
was intended for the service of the Confederate States. But it 
was by no means clear that there was evidence upon which a 
court of law would have held the fitting of the vessel to be a 
violation of the Foreign Enlistment Acf.”* The evidence was 
not sufficient to satisfy the court. Afterwards the probable 
evidence became certain; but then the Florida was sailing 
under a Confederate commission, and so, it was said, out of 
English jurisdiction. 

After Captain Semmes took possession of the Alabama, she 
was considered beyond tle control of England, and so the 
Florida and the Alabama have been treated in no more un- 
friendly way than the United States war-steamer Niagara. 

Having acknowledged that “the case of the Alabama and 
Oreto were a scandal, and in some degree a reproach to English 
laws,” Earl Russell put no more restraints upon them than he 
did upon all other belligerent war vessels. Early in the war 
he had denied to each belligerent the privilege of bringing their 
prizes into neutral waters, and so he could not punish, as Presi- 
dent Washington did the Genet cruisers in 1794; but yet the 
Alabama might have been seized whenever she came into an 
English port, or at least been refused an asylum. But her 
claims as a Confederate war vessel are thought to have pre- 
vented this seizure. The Solicitor-General, in a speech al- 
ready quoted, says: “ Although it may be lawful, if you can 
catch a ship which has been guilty of violating our Foreign 
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Enlistment Act in any British port, to confiscate her for that 
violation, yet it must be during the same cruise or voyage, be- 
cause the offence was at an end, and for all purposes of action 
blotted out, when the particular voyage was completed.” Now 
the Alabama never had any particular voyage. Her cruise 
could not end at each neutral port she entered. It commenced 
at Liverpool, and ended when she sank off Cherbourg. If she 
had during this time entered a Confederate port, there might 
be more reason to claim that her offence was blotted out. 

It is urged, moreover, on the authority of the decision in the 
case of the Santissima Trinidad, that the commission deposited 
the offence. A careful reading of the whole opinion will con- 
vince us that such a deduction is incorrect. A decision report- 
ed by Wheaton helps us here.* The Irresistible was built at 
Baltimore, from which port she sailed with clearance for Tene- 
riffe, having her armament entered as cargo in her hold. She 
went directly to Buenos Ayres, discharged her crew, reshipped 
them, and obtained a commission from the Brazilian government 
to cruise against Spain. On the second day after she had left 
port the first commission was sent back, and another was pro- 
duced from General Artigas, chief of the Oriental Republic. 
Certainly this vessel went through 4ll the changes that ever the 
Alabama has been subject to. Having captured several Portu- 
guese vessels, and brought the money found on board to Balti- 
more, the Consul-General of Portugal made claims before the 
United States courts for the money, and it was restored. 

Chief Justice Marshall, having decided that the intent with 
which she left Baltimore was a clear violation of our laws, said, 
in answer to the defence that the commission had deposited 
the fault: “If this were admitted in such a case as this, the 
laws for the preservation of our neutrality would be completely 
eluded, so far as this enforcement depends on the restitution 
of prizes made in violation of them. Vessels could be com- 
pletely fitted in our ports for military operations, and then, 
after obtaining a commission, go through the ceremony of dis- 
charging and re-enlisting their crews to become perfectly legiti- 
mate cruisers, purified from every taint contracted at the place 
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where all their real force and capacity for annoyance was ac- 
quired. This would be a fraudulent neutrality, disgraceful to 
our own government, and of which no nation would be the 
dupe.” 

On this authority, the Alabama not only did not deposit 
her offence at the Azores, but would not have done so if 
she had gone into Charleston and there received her guns, 
shipped her crew, and obtained her commission. The opin- 
ion in the case of the Santissima Trinidad allows that the 
commission destroys the taint when the vessel was sent out 
as a commercial adventure. Judge Story, having decided 
that there was no taint in the beginning, had no need to say 
where it was deposited. 

The fact that the Alabama was claimed as Confederate prop- 
erty can make no difference. She was liable to confiscation 
before sale, and the real or pretended sale was void. Chief 
Justice Taney decided that a contract to furnish arms to Gen- 
eral Chambers of the Texan army was void. He says: “A 
citizen of the United States can do no act, nor enter into any 
agreement, to promote or encourage revolt or hostilities against 
the territories of a country with which our government is 
pledged to be at peace.” If he does so, he cannot claim “ the 
aid of a court of justice to enforce it.”” The Judge does not 
decide what would have been the law if the United States had 
recognized Texas as an independent state, but says: “ It be- 
longs exclusively to government to recognize new states in the 
revolutions which may occur in the world; and until such rec- 
ognition, courts of justice are bound to consider the ancient 
state of things as remaining unaltered.” * 

Suppose now the Alabama had been seized in a British port, 
the defence would have been, “ She is the property of the Con- 
federate government, and England has no jurisdiction over 
her.” The English might reply: “She was your property as 
long as she remained in your territory, or upon the ocean. We 
could not have enforced the contract against you; it would 
have been void as to our citizens; they had no rights under it. 
And now, when you have brought the vessel within our waters, 
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we shall consider the sale void as to you. It is the same to our 
courts as if no contract had been made. You bought a vessel 
liable to seizure and confiscation ; the sale was illegal, and 
cannot be used as a defence in our courts. She is still English 
property, and as such is within our jurisdiction.” 

If the Alabama had been seized before her escape, it would 
have been no defence that she was then the property of the 
Confederate government, and not of Mr. Laird. 

But, admitting that the Alabama was a Confederate war ves- 
sel from the time that her keel was laid by a member of her 
Majesty’s House of Commons, an offence against neutral rights 
was committed, which England was bound to punish, either by 
direct acts, or by demands for compensation on the Confederate 
government. 

The demand for compensation was not made, nor would it 
have been of avail. There was, therefore, all the more ne- 
cessity that efforts should be made to seize the vessel. The 
United States act of 1818 provides, “that, in every case in 
which the process issuing out of any court of the United States 
shall be disobeyed or resisted by any person or persons having 
the custody of any vessel of war, cruiser, or other armed ves- 
sel of any foreign prince or state, it shall be lawful for the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or such other person as he shall have 
empowered for the purpose, to employ such part of the land or 
naval forces of the United States, or of the militia thereof, for 
the purpose of taking possession of and detaining any such ship 
or vessel, in order to the execution of the prohibition and pen- 
alties of this act, and for the preventing the carrying on of 
any such expedition or enterprise from the territories or ju- 
risdiction of the United States.” If, then, a vessel like the 
Alabama should be built in our ports, this law would give the 
Executive power to seize and detain her whenever she came 
in, even if she were “a war vessel of a foreign prince.” One 
state has no jurisdiction over the public vessel of another 
state for the violation of any municipal law, but on the au- 
thority of Wheaton it does have jurisdiction for a violation of 
international law.* 





* Lawrence’s Wheaton’s International Law, 205 - 208, 735. 
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That the English Foreign Enlistment Law does not author- 
ize force, is no excuse. England claimed and obtained com- 
pensation from us when we had no law. This fact shows that 
it is not the neutral’s law, but his duty, which determines his 
liability. On the authority of her own action against the Por- 
tuguese expedition* fitted out in England and sent to Ter- 
ceira, and of the decision in the case of the Marianna Flora, 
her Majesty’s fleet might have seized the Alabama anywhere 
on the high seas. Says Historicus: “I think that to deny the 
Florida and Alabama access to our ports would be the legit- 
imate and dignified manner of expressing our disapproval of 
the fraud which has been practised upon our neutrality.” ¢ 

From all the facts known, England seems to have done abso- 
lutely nothing to punish or prevent the depredations of the 
Alabama after Captain Semmes took command. Could she not 
have done something? When England can satisfy an impar- 
tial nation that the Alabama was built through no fault of 
hers, and that after her escape she employed all the means 
recognized by international law to punish such violations, and 
so put an end to them, then, perhaps, Earl Russell may, in re- 
ply to the claims presented by Mr. Adams, use the words of 
his father, who refused compensation to Portugal, because the 
United States, having employed all the means within the power 
of the Executive, had control neither over the capture nor the 
capturing vessels. 

While belligerents claim that neutrals shall allow no act of 
hostility to originate in their waters, they admit that neutral 
authority is supreme within those waters, and that it is the 
right of the neutral state to fix the conditions on which they 
will admit and regulate the stay and departure of belligerent 
war vessels. 

Three miles from shére has been fixed as the distance to 
which neutral waters extend. “Imperium finitur ubi finitur 
armorum potestas,”’ says Bynkershoek. One object of this lim- 
itation being to prevent injury to the neutral territory, it would 
seem that the increasing projectile power of cannon would de- 
mand a proportionate increase of this distance. Recent official 
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correspondence shows that such an extension of neutral juris- 
diction is quite proable. Mr. Burnley writes to Mr. Seward : 
“In the present instance, shot fired from the Rhode Island ap- 
pear to have reached the shore, notwithstanding that that vessel 
did not approach within four miles of the land ; and it is obvi- 
ous that. the use of weapons of this description, when fired at 
that distance towards the shore, is calculated not only to in- 
fringe neutral jurisdiction by falling within neutral waters, but 
also seriously to endanger life and property on neutral territory 
itself.” * 

Mr. Seward, replying, says, “‘ that the subject may now be 
profitably discussed, and that the United States are not unwill- 
ing to come to an understanding upon this novel question thus 
raised.” He adds: “It is manifestly proper and important 
that any such new construction of the maritime law as Great 
Britain suggests should be reduced to the form of a precise 
proposition, and then that it should receive, in some manner, 
by treaty or otherwise, reciprocal and obligatory acknowledg- 
ments from the principal maritime powers.” + 

Lord Russell’s orders to the Lords Commissioners of Ad- 
miralty will serve as an example of the restrictions put upon 
war vessels during the present war.f First: “ No ships of war 
or privateers of either of the belligerents shall be permitted to 
enter or remain in the port of Nassau, or any other port of the 
Bahama Islands, except by special leave of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ermnor of the Bahama Islands, or in case of stress of weather.” 
When such a vessel does enter, “ the authorities of the place 
shall require her to put to sea as soon as possible, without per- 
mitting her to take in any supply beyond what may be abso- 
lutely necessary for her immediate use.” If vessels are there 
at the time of reception of the orders, the Lieutenant-Governor 
shall fix the time of departure ; but vessels of the two bellige- 
rents shall not leave sooner than “ twenty-four hours after each 
other.” Second: “ All ships of war, &c. are prohibited from 
making use of any port or roadstead in the United Kingdom 
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of Great Britain and Ireland as a station or resort for any war- 
like purpose, or for the purpose of obtaining any facilities of 
warlike equipment.” Third: If any such vessel shall enter, 
“‘she shall be required to depart and to put to sea within 
twenty-four hours after her entrance, except in case of stress 
of weather, or of her requiring provisions, or things necessary 
for the subsistence of her crew, or repairs.’ After such re- 
pairs, &c., “she shall be required to put to sea as soon as pos- 
sible.”. Fourth: “No ship of war or privateer of either bel- 
ligerent shall hereafter be permitted, while in any port, &c., to 
take in any supplies, &c., and except so much coal only as may 
be sufficient to carry such vessel to the nearest port of her own 
country, or to some nearer destination ; and no coal shall be 
again supplied to any such ship of war or privateer in the same 
or any other port, &c. of her Majesty, without special permis- 
sion, until after the expiration of three months from the time 
when such coal may have been last supplied to her in British 
waters.” 

The orders of Spain and France* are very similar. The 
Netherlands admitted vessels of war for twenty-four hours, and 
furnished them with coal for “ twenty-four hours’ run.” The 
proclamation of Portugal f prohibited the entrance of privateers 
and of the prizes made by privateers or armed vessels. 

The last proclamation of President Lincoln ¢ demands that 
United States vessels shall no longer be subjected to these rules. 
This proclamation seems to have been issued, not because our 
government regards the rules as an unnecessary and illegal 
hardship upon belligerent vessels, but because we are no longer 
belligerent. It reads: * The United States, whatever claims 
may have existed heretofore, are now at least entitled to claim 
and concede an entire and friendly equality of right and hospi- 
tality with all maritime nations.” This means, either that the 
United States are at peace, and so their vessels must not be 
treated as belligerents, or else that the Confederacy has no ves- 
sels and no port; and so, whatever the United States may still 
be on land, they are no longer belligerents at sea. In July 
last, all restrictions were removed from United States vessels 
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in English ports, while entrance is refused to vessels bearing 
the Confederate flag.* 

We come now to another point of interest. Formerly neu- 
trals not only allowed prizes to be brought within their waters, 
but also allowed a prize court to sit in their territory. After- 
wards, following the rule laid down by Lord Stowell, they de- 
nied the latter privilege, still permitting the former ; and now, 
judging from the practice of nations, this too has gone. We 
shall find that the Confederate government have complained 
because their prizes have been excluded from neutral ports ; 
but certainly neutrals have forbidden nothing but what their 
own interest and a strict neutrality require them to forbid. 
That neutrality will be found to be most impartial which grants 
only necessary favors to the belligerents, and so leaves them to 
contend with their own strength. Privileges allowed are com- 
monly of more advantage to the weaker belligerent, and so in 
reality add to his strength, and they also tend to draw neutrals 
into the war. Their inability to send prizes into neutral ports 
prevented the Confederates from fitting out privateers; for, 
their own ports being blockaded, there was no opportunity. to 
sell their prizes. Individuals could not afford to equip ves- 
sels, which, if they made prizes, must burn them. 

The action of England in regard to the Tuscaloosa shows 
what action a nation may take to enforce this rule. The Ala- 
bama took her prize, the Tuscaloosa, into a British port, claim- 
ing to use her as her tender. Sir P. Woodehouse wrote home 
for instructions, but before they came the vessel had gone. 
November 14, 1863, the Duke of Newcastle answered: “I am 
instructed [by her Majesty’s government] that the vessel did 
not lose the character of a prize merely because she was, at the 
time of being brought within British waters, armed with two 
small rifled guns, in charge of an officer, and used as a tender 
to the Alabama under the authority of Captain Semmes. The 
course most consistent with her Majesty’s dignity, and most 
proper for the vindication of her territorial rights, would have 
been to prohibit the exercise of any further control over the 
Tuscaloosa by the captors, and to restrain that vessel under 
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her Majesty’s control and jurisdiction until properly reclaimed 
by her original owners.” * 

When the Tuscaloosa came in again she was seized, but af- 
terwards released, on the ground that, having been allowed to 
depart the first time, she might suppose that her entrance was 
legal, and so was not guilty in the second violation of the rule. 
The House of Commons declared the course of the English 
government in this case to be a violation of the principles of 
international law. 

The government afterwards came to a more definite decision 
in regard to the treatment of prizes brought into their ports. 
The governors of colonies were instructed, — 1st. All prizes 
brought in should be immediately ordered out. 2d. A vessel 
bond fide changed into a vessel of war is nota prize. 3d. Prizes 
brought in on account of stress of weather may remain as long 
as the governor considers necessary. 4th. Any prize may be 
detained, if not removed when ordered. 5th. Prizes captured 
in -neutral waters may be retained.t These rules contain, 
perhaps, the whole duty or right of a neutral over the prizes 
of war vessels, which have violated their neutrality in no other 
way; but the Tuscaloosa should have been retained on account 
of the illegal outfit of the Alabama. 

.The right of neutrals to furnish supplies of coal to bellige- 
rent war vessels has been much discussed during the present 
war. It is now settled that sufficient coal may be supplied for 
the belligerent vessel to reach home ; but a neutral port can- 
not be made a base from which a belligerent vessel can regu- 
larly obtain food for its engines. Before this rule was settled, 
England refused to allow the United States to make a deposit 
of coal at Nassau.f 

A cargo of coal was deposited at Angra Pequena, “a deso- 
late and uninhabited island outside of the sphere of civilized 
states,” § for the purpose of supplying the wants of the Ala- 
bama. The captain of the Vanderbilt took the coal, on the 
ground that it was insurgent property. The English govern- 
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ment demanded compensation of the United States. Lord 
Lyons writes Mr. Seward, August 3, 1864: “For a United 
States ship-of-war to take, without payment, British property 
on a neutral shore, merely because it was intended to be sold 
by its owners to a ship-of-war of the other belligerent, would 
be an act of simple trespass, without justification from the law 
of nations.” Mr. Seward replies: ‘ The claimants in the 
present case are regarded as having no more just claims upon 
the United States than the owners and crew of the Alabama 
have for indemnity for the losses they sustained in the destruc- 
tion of that vessel in her combat with the United States ship-of- 
war Kearsarge.” 

Coal was held by the United States to be contraband. If the 
coal intended for the Alabama had been taken before it reached 
its destination, a neutral port, it may be doubted whether it 
would have been good prize. If the port of destination were 
uninhabited, the coal could be captured both before and after 
it was landed from a neutral vessel. Their being neither in- 
habitants nor owners of the island, no offence was committed 
against neutral rights. The island was but a store-ship an- 
chored in the ocean. The coal either belonged to the Confed- 
erate government, or was sent there for its use, and ih either 
case was good prize. 

Only the repairs necessary for navigation can be allowed to 
war vessels in a neutral port. Mr. Adams, on intimation from 
Earl Russell, applied formally for permission for the Tuscarora 
to make the repairs “ necessary to place that vessel in good 
order for service at sea,” * thus admitting the right of her Ma- 
jesty to refuse it. 

The Florida was allowed to repair at Brest, and even the 
government dock was opened to her, as she needed calking 
and tarring.f While the Florida was at Brest, the time of ser- 
vice of many of her crew expired. Her captain asked permis- 
sion to fill up her crew, and the French authorities unanimously 
granted him his request. Mr. Dayton thought this determi- 
nation anerror. The rule is certainly liable to much abuse. 
A vessel having lost a large part of her crew might repair the 
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loss without going home. The Florida wanted men, not to 
navigate her, but to fire her guns and burn her prizes. Her 
crew was still double that of a merchant-ship of the same size. 
All the additional men she obtained at Brest were fighting 
men, and might as well have been sent into the Confederate 
army. Judge Story restored a prize because there had been a 
substantial increase of the crew of the captor in a port of the 
United States.” Even on’ the authority of Captain Semmes, 
Captain Maffitt had no right to expect what he asked aud ob- 
tained. Semmes, writing to the Governor of Martinique, says: 
“A belligerent ship of war cannot increase her armament or 
her crew in a neutral port, nor supply herself with ammuni- 
tion.”t A neutral has no more right to allow such a vessel to 
obtain a new crew in her port, than to replace her guns which 
have been made useless. 

Certain British subjects were reported to have been shipped 
on board the United States ship-of-war Kearsarge. Earl Rus- 
sell, sending evidence of the shipment to Mr. Adams, says: “ I 
need not point out to you the importance of these statements, 
as proving a deliberate violation of the laws of this country, 
within one of its harbors, by commissioned officers of the navy 
of the United States. Before I say more, I wait to learn what 
you can allege in extenuation of such culpable conduct on the 
part of the United States officers of the navy and the United 
States Consul at Queenstown.” $ Mr. Adams is instructed 
from home: “If you find the charge sustained against the 
Consul, you will, without waiting further instruction, dismiss 
him from his office, and make a temporary appointment in his 
place. You will assure Earl Russell that, if the charge shall 
be sustained against the commander of the Kearsarge, he will 
be promptly relieved of his command, and other satisfactory 
amends will be offered to her Majesty’s government.” § 

There were many conflicting statements in the evidence pre- 
sented by the two governments. Our government held that 
the Consul, Mr. Eastman, and Captain Winslow had no part 
whatever in the matter. 
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The British sailors were indicted for having agreed to en- 
ter the service of the United States on board the Kearsarge, 
and, pleading guilty, escaped with an admonition.* No papers 
have been found to show that her Majesty’s government took 
any measures to prevent her subjects from serving with Captain 
Semmes in the service of the Confederacy. 

Mr. Adams writes to Mr. Seward: “ Meanwhile the British 
subjects enlisted as seamen are permitted to remain with their 
families with impunity. It is only the poor Irishmen taken 
into the Kearsarge at Queenstown, who have been passed 
through the formality of a conviction in the courts for an of- 
fence against neutrality.” 

If neutrals give permission to belligerent war vessels to enter 
their ports, they must protect them while there. “The neu- 
tral is not voluntarily to allow either of the belligerent par- 
ties to commit upon its neutral territory, either continental 
or maritime, any hostile acts.” + The first instruction to the 
United States naval officers ordered, that under “ no circum- 
stances will they seize any foreign vessel within the waters 
of a friendly nation.” This rule has sometimes been violated. 
A commission was appointed by the President to fix on the 
compensation which should be paid to the owners of the Mont 
Blanc, which was seized on the Bahama Bank.f{ In the case 
of the Margaret and Jessie, Mr. Seward writes: “ If it shall 
appear that any act of hostility, or of pursuit, was committed 
within the maritime jurisdiction of Great Britain, the act will 
be disavowed, and ample redress will be promptly given.” § 
Captain Semmes’s journal tells us that he spared vessels which 
were within a league of shore; and well he might, after the 
Captain-General of Cuba had set at liberty prizes captured 
within the jurisdiction of that island.|| The United States 
have shown that the word “foreign” in their instructions 
applied also to Confederate vessels. 

The seizure of the Florida in the bay of St. Salvador, Bra- 
zil, October 7, 1864, though in accordance with what might 
be supposed the wishes of the government, yet was unhesi- 
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tatingly condemned. By the consent of the Brazilian govern- 
ment, the Florida was at anchor under the protection of her 
forts and navy. The United States Consul had given his word 
of honor that she should not be attacked. At night, while the 
crew of the Florida were on shore, the Wachusett attempted to 
sink her; but failing in this after firing a few guns, she took her 
in tow, went to sea, and escaped, bringing the Florida to the 
United States. December 12th, Mr. Barbosa, under instruc- 
tions from his government, protested to Mr. Seward against an 
act “which involved a manifest violation of the territorial 
jurisdiction of the Empire, and an offence to its honor and 
sovereignty.” * Mr. Seward replied, December 21st, that Cap- 
tain Collins will be suspended, and ordered to appear before a 
court-martial, and that “the Consul, having incited the Cap- 
tain, will therefore be dismissed.” This answer was given be- 
cause the capture “ was an unauthorized, unlawful, and inde- 
fensible exercise of the naval force of the United States within 
a foreign country, in defiance of its established and duly recog 
nized government.” The long list of English precedents, con 
tained in a letter of the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, was not sufficient to control the action of the United 
States, but is valuable as showing the changes in the law. The 
correspondence does not show that Brazil demanded either the 
vessel or damages. The sinking of the Florida “ by some un- 
foreseen accident” would have prevented restoration, but the 
United States, having admitted that the act was indefensible 
and unlawful, could not have refused compensation. 

“ A capture made within neutral waters is as between ene- 
mies deemed to all intents and purposes rightful. It is only 
by the neutral sovereign that its legal validity can be called 
in question; as to him and him only is it to be considered 
void.” | The injured belligerent can therefore demand that 
the neutral shall make compensation to him for the injury re- 
ceived. The General Armstrong, a United States privateer, 
was destroyed by the British frigate Plantagenet, September 
27, 1814, in a port of the Azores. The claim of the United 
States on Portugal for compensation, made at the time, was 





* Boston Daily Advertiser, January 4, 1865. t 3 Wheaton, 447. 
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renewed in 1818, as an offset to the Artigas claims. In 1849 
it came up again. Mr. Clayton writes: “In considering the 
question as to the liability of Portugal, it may well be main- 
tained that it is coextensive with the security guaranteed by 
the safeguard of a neutral port.”* Portugal admitted that 
she would have been liable had she not used all the means in 
her power to protect the American vessel, but claimed that 
the defenceless position of these islands excused her in this 
instance ; and she also contended that the General Armstrong 
fired the first shot, and so originated the violation. The 
United States for a long time refused to leave her claims with 
an arbiter. The American Minister left Lisbon. In 1850, 
Daniel Webster, Secretary of State, referred the case to the 
President of France. Louis Napoleon decided against the 
claims. After a review of the circumstances, he says: ‘ Cap- 
tain Read (U. S.), not having applied from the beginning for 
the intervention of the neutral sovereign, and having had re- 
course to arms in order to repel an unjust aggression of which 
he pretended to be the object, has thus failed to respect the 
neutrality of the territory of the foreign sovereign, and re- 
leased that sovereign of the obligation in which he was to 
afford him protection by any other means than that of a pacific 
intervention. From which it follows, that the government of 
her most faithful Majesty cannot be held responsible for the 
result of the collision, which took place in violation of her right 
of sovereignty, in contempt of her neutrality, and without the 
local officer or lieutenants having been required in proper 
time, and enabled to grant aid and protection to those having 
a right to the same.” ¢ A neutral nation cannot then be held 
responsible unless the belligerent claims her protection before 
the attack, and then the neutral must use all the means at 
her disposal, not only to prevent, but to obtain redress or pun- 
ish. If any capture is made in the port of my friend, says 
Bynkershoek, “ amici illius est efficere, ut capta restituantur, 
vel sumptu suo, vel sumptu ejus, qui damnum passus est.” 
Brazil, then, ought to have put forth all peaceful endeavors to 
obtain satisfaction from the United States. 





* Ex. Documents, 1851-52, Vol. VI. Doc. 53. 
t Senate Documents, 1852-53, Vol. III. Doc. 24. 
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The United States, while making this strong precedent for 
the future, can hardly be supposed to apply the words “ unau- 
thorized, illegal, and indefensible” to all-warlike measures in 
neutral waters ; indeed, these words seem to imply that some 
such acts may be authorized, legal, and defensible. The cor- 
respondence in the case of the Caroline shows what the United 
States held then to be defensible. The Caroline was seized 
within our waters by the British. Five years after, Mr. Web- 
ster, writing to Lord Ashburton, says: “It will be for the 
English government to show a necessity of self-defence, in- 
stant, overwhelming, leaving no choice. of means and no mo- 
ment for deliberation.”* Lord Ashburton, maintaining, in 
reply, that respect for the inviolable character of the territory 
of independent nations is the most essential foundation of civ- 
ilization, shows that the case of the Caroline comes under the 
exception. 

Bynkershoek gives another .exception. What was begun 
without neutral waters may be finished within, “ dum fervet 
opus.” This exception isgnot generally regarded as a good 
one; and the United States have made an apology and given 
damages in cases where our cruisers have pursued vessels into 
neutral waters and there captured them. 

Portugal seems to have made a new exception in regard to 
the Azores. These islands have for years been used and 
abused by belligerents. The Portuguese Minister of War, in 
conversation with Mr. Harvey, Minister of the United States, 
said that they were so exposed and unprotected, that our best 
plan would be to send a sufficient force there to protect Ameri- 
can ships against threatened depredations, and to punish the 
criminal offenders.t| The United States, with such permission 
to protect the neutrality of Portugal, might even attack and 
seize’a Confederate vessel in a port of the Azores. 

Several instances have arisen of the sale of an armed vessel 
in neutral waters. The Etta, a Confederate privateer, having 
been shut up at Nassau, was sold at auction to escape capture. 
She was afterwards seized on the ocean, and brought before 
the United States District Court for New Jersey. The Judge 





* Webster’s Works, Vol. VL. p. 261. t Law Register, November, 1864. 
+ Message and Documents, 1862 - 63, p. 588. 
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held, on the authority of Lord Stowell * and of Judge Story,t 
that the vessel was lawful prize. The good faith of the pur- 
chaser it was unnecessary to inquire into. 

Earl Russell, writing to Sir F. Bruce, July 1, 1865, admits 
that the Etta was lawfully condemned, and adds: “ This opin- 
ion involves the assent of her Majesty’s government to the 
very important position of law, that the ship of an enemy 
which has been a commissioned ship of war cannot, during 
the continuance of the war, be relieved from the risk of cap- 
ture and condemnation in the prize courts of the other bel- 
ligerent by any sale or transfer to a neutral, although such 
neutral may purchase her with the bond fide intention of using 
her for his own benefit in lawful commerce, and may, to the 
utmost of his power, divest her of any warlike character, and 
convert her into, and use her as, a merchant vessel.” ¢ 

Another case has occasioned a long discussion. The Sump- 
ter having gone to Gibraltar, Captain Semmes writes: “ It be- 
came necessary for me to abandon the Sumpter in consequence 
of my being penned in by the enemy in a place where it was 
impossible to put the necessary repairs upon her to make her 
fit to take to sea.” She was therefore sold at auction, though 
Mr. Koerner, Consul at Madrid, protested.§ After the sale to _ 
a British subject, Mr. Adams telegraphs: ‘“‘ Captain Byrson must 
take her on the high sea if he can. He need not mind the 
twenty-four hour rule if out of the jurisdiction.” The case 
was referred to the law officers of the crown. January 15, 
1863, Earl Russell writes to Mr. Adams: “I have now the honor 
to inform you that her Majesty’s naval officers at that port 
have received instructions not to give any protection to that 
vessel beyond the waters of Gibraltar; but it will of course be 
clearly understood that those instructions do not preclude the 
owners of the Sumpter, if that vessel should be taken by Unit- 
ed States cruisers, from appealing, according to usage and 
practice of international law, to the prize court of the United 
States against the captors.” The Sumpter escaped and came 
to Liverpool. Mr. Adams called the attention of Earl Russell 





* 6 Robinson, 396. t 2 Wheaton, Appendix. 
t Boston Daily Advertiser, July 26, 1865. 
§ Message and Documents, 1863 - 64, p. 63. 
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to her Majesty’s proclamation limiting the stay of belligerent 
vessels within her ports. Earl Russell answers: “ Her Majes- 
ty’s government, in the present state of their information on 
the subject, are unable to assume that the ship lately called the 
Sumpter has not been legally and bond fide sold to a British 
owner for commercial and peaceful purposes; and unless it 
were established that the sale was merely fictitious, her Majes- 
ty’s proclamation cannot be deemed applicable to that vessel in 
the port of Liverpool.” Again Earl Russell writes: “ The au- 
thorities at Liverpool are instructed to continue to observe this 
vessel, and to report without delay any circumstance of an unu- 
sual character which may happen to take place in regard to her.” 

March 14th, Mr. Adams claims that, during the late war with 
Russia, her Majesty’s government steadily refused to recog- 
nize the transfer of any vessels of that nation in neutral ports. 
Earl Russell replies, that Mr. Adams has confounded the po- 
sitions of a neutral and belligerent “in regard to the sale of 
ships belonging to another belligerent.” He then declares the 
position of England: “The neutral and belligerent have dis- 
tinct rights in the matter; the neutral has a right to acquire 
such property offered to him for purchase; but the belligerent 
may, in the particular circumstances in the case, not recognize 
the transfer of such property, as being that of his enemy, only 
parted with to the neutral in order to prevent it from capture 
on the high seas.” This position seems to Mr. Adams “ sin- 
gularly at war as much with the first principles of justice as 
with the reciprocal obligations of international law.” Earl 
Russell, closing the correspondence, says: “It is not the in- 
tention on the part of her Majesty’s government to deviate in 
this case from any acknowledged principle of international law, 
or from the expression of those principles hitherto given in 
courts administering that law.” 

This instructive correspondence shows that each government 
admits that the sale of a belligerent war vessel to a neutral is 
invalid as to the other belligerent. Great Britain, while ac- 
knowledging that she is bound to see that the sale is bond fide, 
and to guard lest the armament of the vessel is increased, 
refuses to decide that the sale to an English citizen is void 
while the vessel is still within a neutral port. 
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The position of England on this new question seems to be 
the stronger. The claim of the United States is contrary to 
that principle of the law of nations which allows to neutrals 
all commercial adventures, even though they can afterwards be 
punished by capture and condemnation. If, on the authority 
of the decision in the case of the Santissima Trinidad, a neutral 
can send an armed vessel to a belligerent port for sale, why 
may not a neutral buy an armed vessel from a belligerent, 
subject to the same penalty of condemnation if the vessel is 
caught upon the ocean ? 

The same question arose in reference to the Japan, after- 
wards called the Georgia. Earl Russell writes to Mr. Adams: 
“ With a view, however, to prevent the recurrence of any ques- 
tion such as that which has arisen in the case of the Georgia, 
her Majesty’s government have given directions that in future 
no ship of war of either belligerent shall be allowed to be 
brought into any of her Majesty’s ports for the purpose of be- 
ing dismantled or sold.” * 

The Georgia was afterwards captured and sent to Boston. 
A letter of Earl Russell shows that the claims made in the 
case of the Sumpter are not given up: “* Her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment of course expects that a vessel (the Georgia) seized 
under the British flag and claimed by British owners will be 
brought with as little delay as possible for adjudication into the 
proper prize courts.” ¢ 

The Emily St. Pierre, a British vessel, having been captured 
on the ground that she was attempting to run the blockade, a 
prize crew of three officers and twelve men were put on board, 
with orders to proceed to Philadelphia. The captain, steward, 
and cook, who had been left on the prize, “by contriving a 
method of surprise and rescue,” compelled the prize crew to 
navigate the vessel to Liverpool. 

Mr. Adams asked Earl Russell “that directions might be 
given to restore the vessel, at an early day, to the authority 
from which it had been so violently taken.” $¢ ‘Her Ma- 
jesty’s government are unable to comply with your request, 
inasmuch as they have no jurisdiction or legal power what- 





* Message and Documents, 1864-65, Part II. p. 278. t Ibid., p. 298. 
t Message and Documents, 1862-63, p. 75 et sey. 
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ever to take or acquire possession of her, or to interfere with 
her owners in relation to their property in her,” writes Earl 
Russell. May 9th, Mr. Adams regrets that “the absence of 
a just and necessary power in her Majesty’s government” 
prevents the restoration. “The law of nations not only does 
not require, but does not even permit, neutral nations to carry 
out belligerent rights, but leaves to the belligerent alone the 
duty, and confers upon him the power, of vindicating such 
right, and of enforcing such law,” is the answer of Earl Rus- 
sell. July 9th, Mr. Adams finds that the English government 
made a similar demand on the United States in 1800, which he 
thinks “ makes a very awkward record.” Earl Russell puts 
this awkward record on the United States, when he transmits 
the answer of Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State, to the English 
demand. Mr. Pickering writes: “ No precedent is recollected, 
nor does any reason occur, which should require the neutral to 
exert its power in aid of the right of the belligerent nation in 
such captures and detentions.” The correspondence ends 
January 20th, when Mr. Adams reminds Earl Russell of the 
English claims on Holland for a recapture in the late war with 
Russia.* 

Without knowing how the question has been decided, the 
United States position may be doubted. A neutral vessel may 
use all the means in her power to prevent the cruiser from 
overtaking her; but if she offers forcible resistance to capture, 
or to search when captured, or to her prize crew while on her 
way to a belligerent port, such resistance will condemn vessel 
and cargo. As the captor’s property in the prize is not fixed till 
the sentence of condemnation has passed, no reason occurs why 
the neutral may not have the same right to attempt an escape 
after capture as before, subject to the same penalty if he fails. 
No belligerent would demand from a neutral a vessel which 
had escaped through its speed, or had not stopped after the sig- 
nal gun. 

Prize crews, like sails, steam, and cannon, are but means 
employed to bring the vessel before the court; and if fifteen 
belligerents allow themselves to be overpowered by three neu- 
trals, there can be no other remedy in a neutral port than if the 
vessel had escaped through some defect in the cruiser’s boiler. 





. * Message and Documents, 1863-64, p. 101. 
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“An interest acquired in war by possession is divested by 
the loss of possession,” says Judge Story.* When the Emily 
St. Pierre was carried into Liverpool, our government had no 
more claim on her while she remained there, than before she 
started on her voyage for Charleston. The last instance cited 
by Mr. Adams sustains this view. The Dutch vessel seized 
for a breach of blockade was, in spite of the English prize 
crew, carried into a port of Holland by the Dutch captain. 
The English authorities afterwards obtained possession of her, 
and the case was brought into the admiralty courts, which 
finally decreed a restoration to the Dutch owners, though on 
what grounds does not appear. But-if the Dutch vessel 
which had attempted to run the blockade, and was also liable 
to condemnation for the resistance after capture, could be re- 
leased, it would seem that it could have been for no other rea- 
son than that the second possession of her was wrongful. 

In the particular department of the neutral’s duty consid- 
ered in this essay, we have seen that there is really but one 
question left undecided. Did her Majesty’s government per- 
form its whole duty in reference to the Alabama and other ves- 
sels equipped in English ports for the use of the Confederacy ? 
An attempt to settle this question by war would leave it still 
unsettled. If one party should concede to the other, the answer 
would hardly be decisive as to similar questions in the future. 
The interests of each party and of the world demand that this 
question should be answered with all the weight and authority 
that can come from the opinion of learned and impartial men, 
after a proper consideration of the law and the facts. 

In the library of Harvard College is preserved with care the 
original order of President Washington appointing Mr. Gore 
and Mr. Pinckney as commissioners to settle all claims for dam- 
ages done to England during her war with France by vessels 
built and equipped in ports of the United States. At some 
future time may there be preserved in England with equal care 
the evidence that her Majesty’s government, having used means 
to prevent, were willing to give compensation for whatever acts 
an unprejudiced nation may think they should and could have 
stopped and finished. 





* 1 Wheaton, 125. 
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Art. VI.—1. On the Cam. Lectures on the University of 
Cambridge in England. By Witutam Everett, A. M. Cam- 
bridge. 1865. 

2. Education in Oxford. By James E. Tuorotp Rocers, 
Tooke Professor of Economic Science in King’s College, 
Sometime Public Examiner in Oxford, and one of the Dele- 
gates of*the Oxford Local Examinations. 

3. The Students’ Guide to the University of Cambridge. Cam- 
bridge, England. 1862. 

4. National Review. Vol. II. University Reform,— Cam- 
bridge. , 

5. Pass and Class. By Montacu Burrows. Oxford and 
London. 1861. 


Tue book of Mr. Everett, whose title we have placed at the 
head of our article, contains a course of lectures delivered be- 
fore the Lowell Institute in Boston, in the winter of 1864-65, 
and gives the reader an account of his experiences as an under- 
graduate at the English University of Cambridge. It is a pleas- 
ant, though a slight performance. Mr. Everett disavows any 
intention of presenting a thorough treatise on English univer- 
sity education, and has published his lectures much as they were 
delivered to a popular audience. We are grateful for any ac- 
count of a personal experience where American persoual expe- 
rience is so rare; but we cannot help regretting that the author 
did not employ his leisure in recasting his discourses. We 
could have exchanged his poetry and the two lectures on the 
great men who have studied at Cambridge, which, though well 
enough as lyceum lectures, contain little that is new or strik- 
ing, for a more exact and minute account of the course of 
study there. In this particular his book is inferior to the only 
other American book of the kind, the very instructive and 
entertaining “ Five Years at an English University” of Mr. 
Charles Astor Bristed. We could have wished more particu- 
larly for some account of the real working of those measures of 
reform which have been instituted as the result of the labors 
of the Parliamentary Commission appointed to investigate the 
state of the University in 1857, and for something more than 
what he gives us on the subject of that very important and in- 
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teresting movement, the Oxford and Cambridge “ Middle-Class 
Examinations.” On these and kindred academical subjects 
authentic information is difficult to obtain, and American 
readers are obliged to rely almost entirely upon such articles 
as are contained in English periodicals. 

We cannot felicitate Mr. Everett upon the style of his per- 
formance, and must be permitted to express our wonder that 
a young gentleman who has had the benefit of the instruction 
of both English and American Cambridge, should indulge in 
such flowers of rhetoric as those which adorn his pages. Are we 
to understand that they were gathered on the banks of the Cam? 
But it is with precisely such as these that our English breth- 
ren are wont to reproach our green and immature scholarship. 
Yet we feel quite sure that they were never grown under the 
fostering hand of the accomplished successor of him who, at’ 
Harvard, in our young days, so ruthlessly demolished all such 
ornaments of our juvenile efforts. What, for instance, are we 
to think of “ our matchless Bond, seizing the fiery tresses of the 
trailing wanderers, and unbridling the oceanic ring of Saturn 
from the curb the ages had thrown over it” ? — proceedings 
which that worthy and lamented astronomer would have looked 
on, we think, with some astonishment. Cambridge in the 
character of an Amazon, on page 126, somewhat alarms us, and 
we think that our young orator underrated the taste of his 
Boston audience when he indulged in that peroration to his 
last lecture about the “* Chattanooga of liberty” and “* Aurora 
opening the gates of the morning.” This is what we are ac- 
customed to recognize now-a-days as the “ spread-eagle style,” 
and to look for from the westward rather than the eastward of 
our meridian. ‘ When you think any passage in your writing 
particularly fine, strike it out,” was the sensible advice of some 
teacher of rhetoric to a youthful pupil, and Mr. Everett is not 
yet too old to profit by it. 

We must protest, on the other hand, against the slipshod 
use, in a volume on an academic subject, of the abbreviations 
can’t, would n’t, must n’t, did n’t, which are so frequent in Mr. 
Everett’s pages, and to sundry colloquialisms here and there, 
which contrast awkwardly with his too ambitious rhetoric. 

With these drawbacks, however, which the critic is bound to 
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notice, the book is a pleasant and instructive one,— pleasantest 
where the author draws most directly from his personal experi- 
ence, as in the account of the details of his college life, and the 
picturesque descriptions of the beautiful college buildings of 
Cambridge. With some of these details we had become familiar 
in the pages of college novels; others were new and somewhat 
surprising. We were struck with Mr. Everett’s unpleasant ac- 
count of a college-hall dinner. In our own recollections. of 
the “commons” (long numbered with the things of the past) 
in old “ University,” with its brick-floored halls, and primitive 
benches, we remember no such rudeness at Harvard. We 
should think it would tell very unfavorably on the table man- 
ners of Cambridge graduates. Mr. Everett’s remarks on col- 
lege topics are often sensible and judicious; and we particu- 
larly commend the parallel he draws between the gentlemanly 
reception of college freshmen by the older students at our 
English sister, and our own brutal, ungentlemanly, and alto- 
gether abominable college “ hazing.” No son of Harvard or 
Yale can read this without a sense of shame’at the contrast, 
and a feeling that he must do what in him lies to strengthen 
the hands of the college authorities in suppressing this dis- 
graceful relic of barbarism. 

Mr. Everett, as was to be expected from his training, is a 
warm, though not very discriminating, partisan of classical 
study. He gives us the usual commonplaces on the subject, 
but makes no attempt to estimate the real value of the classics 
in comparison with other subjects of liberal study, or the place 
the two great English Universities now hold in the English ma- 
chinery of education. With the help of the other authorities 
mentioned at the head of our article, we desire f& say a few 
words on these subjects. 

Of the complicated university system of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge something may be learned from Mr. Everett’s first lee- 
ture, and more from the work of Professor Thorold Rogers. 
That system, like most English institutions, has remained out- 
wardly unchanged almost from the time of its foundation, 
though great internal changes have taken place in its working. 
Originally the university was the educating body, the teaching 
organ, prescribing a regular curriculum of study, and enfor- 
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cing its observance with pains and penalties, much in the fash- 
ion of our own colleges. But in course of time, and chiefly in 
consequence of changes of which Laud was the originator, the 
colleges have usurped the place of the university proper, and 
from an educating, the latter has become merely a prize-giving 
and degree-conferring body.* This change has led to a total 
change in the style and manner of instruction, by introduing 
the fashion of competitive examinations, and the whole system 
of “honors” ; a system which, though supposed by many to be 
coeval with the founding of the universities, is really of com- 
paratively very recent origin. The first mathematical honor 
list was published in 1746 or 1747, and the so-called “ classical 
tripos ” was not established till 1824. Not only did this system 
transfer the real teaching from the university professors to the 
college tutors, but a still further change has been worked by it ; 
for, such has been the eagerness of competition for college 
honors, and the more substantial prize of a fellowship, that the 
instruction of private tutors (otherwise “ coaches”) has to a 
great degree taken the place of that of the regular college tu- 
tors. So that the college study of Oxford and Cambridge has 
degenerated into little more than a headlong race, a high-pres- 
sure system of cramming, for the purpose of gaining some 
extrinsic object in the shape of a prize or a “living.” This 
would describe the life of the studying (we cannot quite say 
studious) minority; the majority of the young men at both 
universities are of that class described by Blackstone, who 
consider the university a place “ to while away the awkward 





* “The Professors of Chemistry and Anatomy,” says Sir Charles Lyell, in an in- 
teresting chapter on University Education in his first Travels in America, “‘ who had 
formerly considerable classes, have only mustered six or seven pupils, although still 
compelled to give courses of fifty lectures each. The chairs of. Modern History and 
of the Application of Machinery to the Arts, once numbering audiences of several 
hundred, have been in like manner deserted.” (Vol. L p. 240.) Sce the accumula- 
tion of evidence in the Report of the Oxford Commission, Evidence, p. 268 et seq. 
“ A vast majority of the University,” says Mr. Senior, “do not attend the lectures 
on Experimental Philosophy. Many leave the University without knowing that such 
lectures are given.” On the general subject the reader may consult with profit the 
learned little work of Professor Malden, “On the Origin of Universities ” ; the 
well-known Essay by Sir William Hamilton, “ On the State of the English Univer- 
sities” ; and the excellent paper in the National Review whose title we have placed 
at the head of our article. 
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interval from childhood to twenty-one, in a calm middle state 
of mental and moral inactivity.” 

We do not know how to explain it, save by the thoroughly 
materialistic turn of thought of our English brethren, their 
habit of estimating ali things by the amount of solid pudding 
they will bring, that they show such a fondness for this system 
of competition. Everything in England now-a-days is decided 
by a “ competitive examination.” Not a tide-waiter can get a 
place in the customs, not a young clerk can enter a public 
office, not a cadet can be sent to India, without first submit- 
ting himself to a cramming process, and running a neck-and- 
neck race with five hundred others, through what is meant to 
be a literary examination. The preposterous absurdity of some 
of these is almost incredible,* and the disastrous effects of the 
system on real learning need hardly be pointed out. Cram 
takes the place of real study; an extraneous object becomes 
the motive of exertion, in place of a genuine love of learning ; 
and a body of so-called teachers springs up, whose object is, not 
to show their pupils how really to learn, but how most cleverly 
to pass an examination. The memory is overtaxed by feverish 
efforts,t while all the higher faculties of the mind are held in 





* The following are some of the questions set for candidates for a £90 clerkship 
in the public offices: — 1. State concisely Ricardo’s theory of rent. 2. What do 
you consider to be the chief merits and defects, as philosophers, of Aristotle and 
Plato respectively? 3. Describe the daily life of a citizen of Athens in the time of 
Pericles, and of Rome in the time of Augustus. 4. What were the distinctive 
opinions of the old, middle, and new academies? We do not wonder at finding a 
blu old Surveyor-General reporting, ‘“‘ Persons who have stood high in the esti- 
mation of the Civil Service Commissioners have been found of little value here. 
- . « « They are fond of argumentative displays, and have exhibited towards their 
principals and the public a degree of presumption and self-sufficiency which could 
not be tolerated.” Our English brethren boast themselves to be peculiarly a prac- 
tical nation, but really the evidences of their practicality are sometimes not little 
amusing. 

t The transient and worthless character of the knowledge acquired under this 
high-pressure system (to say nothing of its destructive influence upon the bodily 
health of the student) has often been pointed out by physiologists and metaphysi- 
cians. “ The system of cramming,” says Mr. Bain in his recent work, ‘“‘ The Senses 
and the Intellect,” “is a scheme for making temporary acquisitions, regardless of 
the endurance of them. Excitable brains, that can command a very great concen- 
tration of force upon a subject, will be proportionably impressed for the time being. 
By drawing upon the strength of the future we are able to fix temporarily a great 
variety of impressions during the exaltation of cerebral power that the excitement 
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abeyance. Thus real learning is degraded, and true ~scholar- 
ship is driven from what should be the very home of the Muses. 
To be forever under the pressure of examinations is not the 
normal state of the true student, and we cannot but regret to 
see a tendency in some of our own colleges to substitute the 
English system for the more laborious but far more thorough 
one of class teaching.* 

That this system has worked an unfortunate change in the 
style and standard of English scholarship, there is abundant 
evidence to prove. “However much it may be regretted,” 
says the able writer in the National Review, “ there can be 
no sort of doubt that the prospect of obtaining a fellowship is 
the power by which the whole education of the university is 
worked.” It need hardly be pointed out in how many ways 
the operation of such a system is injurious. In the first place, 
it acts very partially. While it stimulates to undue effort a 
small minority of the best minds, it leaves the great mass of 





gives. The occasion past, the brain must lie idle for a corresponding length of 
time, while a large portion of the excited impressions will gradually perish away. 
This system is extremely unfavorable to permanent acquisitions ; for these the force 
of the brain should be carefully husbanded and temperately drawn upon. Every 
period of undue excitement and feverish susceptibility is a time of great waste for 
the plastic energy of the mind as a whole.” (p. 450.) Whatever may be thought of 
the writer’s materialistic philosophy, there can be no doubt of the truth of his prac- 
tical conclusions. See also the remarks on Memory in Sir Henry Hollund’s inter- 
esting ‘“ Chapters in Mental Physiology.” 

* The evidence of Dr. Whewell on this point, the head of the only College in 
Cambridge where the system is not tolerated, is very emphatic. ‘ I may add,” he 
says, “my very decided opinion, that no system of education which is governed 
entirely, or even mainly, by examinations occupying short times with long interven- 
ing intervals, can ever be otherwise than a bad mental discipline. Intellectual edu- 
cation requires that the mind should be habitually employed in the acquisition -of 
knowledge, with a certain considerable degree of clear insight and independent 
activity. This is universally promoted by the daily teaching of the lecture-room, 
with the sympathy and interest that the mutual action of various minds produces ; 
it is not necessarily or greatly promoted by the prospect of an examination. ... . 
The influence of an English university education would be utterly degraded if ex- 
aminations and their consequences were to supersede the influence of the college 
lecture-rooms ; or if college lecture-rooms were to make their claim to respect and 
regard depend solely upon their being the successful rivals of private tutors in pre- 
paring students for university examinations.” Report of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Commission, Evidence, p. 417. See also a striking passage in Father New- 
man’s, “ Office and Work of a University” (p. 112 e seg.), on the deadness and 
want of all sympathy between teacher and pupil at Oxford in his time. 
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students entirely unaffected. Hopeless of success, they decline 
the competition altogether, and drift*through their college life 
in a state of contented ignorance, carrying from their academic 
halls ..inds as uncultivated as they brought to them, if they 
have not meantime been swept away to destruction by the 
strong current of vice and dissipation. Yet, strange to say, 
it is from the ignorant, and even from the vicious zrodXoé, 
that the ranks of the clergy of the Church of England are 
chiefly recruited, by means of the system of presentation to 
livings. We can no longer wonder at the rejection of Mr. 
Gladstone as member for Oxford, when we learn that it was 
chiefly effected by the votes of the country clergy, who are the 
product of this sort of education.* 

The system works unfortunately in another way, inasmuch 
as it establishes as the leading studies, not those which would 
be really most useful and improving, but those which will tell 
best upon a competitive examination. There is a very general 
impression that the predominance of classical studies at Eng- 
lish and American universities has been brought about in 
consequence of profound investigations into the nature of the 
human mind and the best methods of training it. Nothing 
can be more erroneous. Such profound investigations, we are 
sorry to say, have never been entered into, and educational 
psychology is a science yet to be created. This predominance 
of classical study is, we had almost said, an accident; rather 
let us say, it is the result of well-known events in history, 
which for a time gave the rediscovered classical writers an 
altogether exceptional value to the mind of Europe. Their 
predominant sway has been continued, not through their in- 
trinsic value being greater than that of. any other educational 
instrumentalities, but simply through the force of old prescrip- 
tion, nowhere so strong as in England, and by the influence of 
the English system upon the founders of our older colleges. 
To this may be added the reason with which we are more im- 
mediately concerned, that such studies, pursued as they are in 
England, are suited above all others, not to produce real ex- 





* The account which Mr. Everett gives (p. 340) of the character and behavior of 
a large class of English candidates for holy orders is very surprising. We are glad 
to believe that it has no parallel on this side of the water. - 
VOL. CI. — NO. 209. 34 
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pansion and enlargement of the intellect, but to serve the 
purposes of a cram examination. Accordingly, we find every- 
thing giving place, at Oxford and Cambridge, not even to an 
enlarged and liberal, but to a narrow and technical study of a 
few classical writers, and to the unfruitful study of the most 
useless parts of abstract mathematics. So strong is this influ- 
ence, and so little considered are any studies save those that 
bring “ marks,” and, with marks enough, a fellowship, that the 
attempt made, in accordance with the recommendations of the 
University Commission of 1857, to establish natural and moral 
science “ triposes” seems, thus far, to have proved a total 
failure. The profoundest knowledge of principles avails noth- 
ing in an examination when tricks and intellectual fours de 
force count for so much. Physical science, law, and the phi- 
losophy of history necessitate real knowledge, and cannot be 
broken up into convenient parcels to suit the precise wants 
of an examiner. And accordingly we find Professor Rogers 
reporting the average number of first-class men in these “ op- 
tional schools” at only five or six per annum. 

When we speak thus of the failure of university reform, we 
speak subject to correction. Information respecting it is diffi- 
cult to obtain; and we know how often it is the case that great 
changes may be taking place in institutions whose outward 
framework may give no sign of the internal revolution pro- 
ceeding within them. We cannot but wish that some one of 
our academic friends across the water—and we are happy 
to believe that under that term we can include nearly all the 
best of England’s true scholars— would give us more light 
on the subject. As at present advised, we cannot help believ- 
ing that classical studies, and those of a very barren kind, and 
mathematical studies of not much greater value, still retain 
their mischievous monopoly at both universities. 

We say mischievous monopoly. We wish to be counted 
among the friends of true classical learning; but no true 
friend will wish to see it retain the usurped place it now holds 
in modern higher education. The argument with which an 
attempt is made to build up a theory by which Greek and 
Latin shall forever remain the basis of education, upon their 
accidental and exceptional importance at the time of the re- 
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vival of learning, seems to be sufficiently refuted by the 
manifest failure of the system to meet the wants of a totally 
different period; yet it is surprising how tenaciously its adhe- 
rents refuse to recognize the demands of the new times. Mr. 
Everett, as a young student fresh from his Homer and Thucy- 
dides, may be pardoned his fulsome eulogy of classical study, 
(surely his classics never taught him such rhetoric,) and his 
slur at men whose arguments and opinions he shows clearly he 
has never studied. But it is surprising to find in such scholars 
as Mr. Froude, the historian,* and Mr. Clark, the accomplished 
editor of Shakespeare,t such a want of apprehension of the 
absolute necessity in these modern times of widening the cur- 
riculum of university study and giving their just rights to 
modern science. Sneers at the “utilitarianism” of Gower 
Street come with an ill grace from a scholar, when the London 
University has become such a power in the English academic 
world. It is unfortunate that it is so difficult for either party 
in the controversy to do justice to the merits of the other; 
’ that the friends of reform will insist upon attempting to prove 
classical study worthless, while the adherents of the classics 
can ‘see nothingsin the study of science but an attempt at a 
“diluted omniscience.” The problem must be approached in 
a far different spirit before it will receive its true solution. 
Happily there are some who do approach it in a different 
spirit. Dr. Whewell, in a learned and interesting lecture ¢ 
on education, has pointed out clearly “how,” to use his own 
words, “every great advance in intellectual education has 
been the effect of some considerable scientific discovery or 
group of discoveries. Every improvement of the mental dis- 
cipline of those who stand in the forefront of humanity has 
followed some signal victory of their leaders; every addition 
to the means of intellectual culture has been the result of 
some extraordinary harvest, some more than ordinary bounty 
of the intellectual soil bestowed on the preceding years.” We 
should give a very wide meaning to the word “scientific” 





* Oxford Essays for 1855. 

t Cambridge Essays for 1855. 

t “On the Influence of the History of Science upon Intellectual Education,” 
delivered at the Royal Institution in 1854. zs 
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in this passage; but unquestionably Dr. Whewell has here 
laid down an important principle in educational philosophy, 
this, namely, that every important intellectual revolution must 
of necessity be accompanied by a corresponding revolution in 
methods of education. Such a revolution the revival of 
learning caused by dethroning scholasticism in favor of clas- 
sical learning. Such a revolution modern physical science is 
now making, by depriving classical study of its monopoly, and 
relegating it to its true place, as merely an important branch 
of the study of philosophy and literature. How it can any 
longer be maintained that there is some mysterious power in 
the study of Greek and Latin grammar, not possessed by any 
similar, or any other studies; how intelligent men can argue 
as though these were the only studies in which thoroughness 
is possible, while every other pursuit must be marked by super- 
ficiality and sciolism ; how any one can maintain that the mere 
study of classics and mathematics forms a complete mental or- 
ganon, when the narrowing influence of their exclusive study is 
patent in the character of so many of their votaries,* — passes 
our comprehension. It is utterly impossible for the bigoted 
adherents of classical study to withstand the current of opin- 
ion ; but it is unfortunate that so many English scholars, whose 
influence has heretofore been so great in this country, should 
be so narrow in their views of what constitutes a liberal edu- 
cation.- That influence, however, is not likely to be so great 
as it has been. 

It is surprising that the modern advocates of classical studies 
do not see that what they call classical learning is something 
entirely different from the classical learning of the period of 
the revival of letters, and that the latter really approaches 
much nearer to the system of the advocates of an enlargement 
of the course of liberal study than to their own. This point 
has been so admirably brought out by Professor Goldwin Smith, 





* On the effect of the omission of the study of inductive science from modern 
education in leaving so-called educated men a prey to superstition and delusion, 
see the striking evidence of Dr. Carpenter and Professor Faraday, reprinted from 
the Report of the Public School Commission, in the Appendix to the recently-pub- 
lished pamphlet of Mr. W. P. Atkinson, entitled “ Classical and Scientific Studies, 
and the Great Schools of England.” 
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in his Lectures on History, that we cannot refrain from quot- 
ing the passage. 

“The nobility and gentry as a class,” says Professor Smith, “seem 
to have been certainly more highly educated in the period of the late 
Tudors and the earlier Stuarts than in any other period of our history. 
Their education was classical ; but classical learning meant then, not a 
gymnastic exercise of the mind in philology, but a deep draught from 
what was the great and almost the only spring of philosophy, science, 
history, and poetry at that time. It is not to philological exercises that 
our earliest Latin grammar exhorts the student, nor is it a mere sharp- 
ening of the faculties that it promises as his reward. It calls to the 
study of the language wherein is contained a great treasure of wisdom 
and knowledge ; and, the student’s labor done, wisdom and knowledge 
were to be his meed. It was to open that treasure, not for the sake of 
philological niceties or beauties, not to shine as the inventor of a canon, 
or the emendator of a corrupt passage, that the early scholars under- 
took the ardent, lifelong, and truly romantic toils which their massy 
volumes bespeak to our days,—our days which are not degenerate 
from theirs in labor, but in which the most ardent intellectual labor is 
directed to a new prize. Besides, Latin was still the language of lit- 
erary, ecclesiastic, diplomatic, legal, academic Europe ; familiarity with 
it was the first and most indispensable accomplishment, not only of the 
gentlemen, but of the high-born and royal ladies of the time.* We 
must take all this into account when we set the claims of classical 
against those of modern culture, and balance the relative amount of 
motive power we have to rely on for securing industry in either case. 
In choosing the subjects of a boy’s studies, you may use your own dis- 
cretion ; in choosing the subjects of a man’s studies, if you desire any 
worthy and fruitful effort, you must choose such as the world values, 
and such as may win the allegiance of a manly mind. It has been said, 
that six months’ study of the language of Schiller and Goethe will now 
open to the student more high enjoyment than six years’ study of the 
languages of Greece and Rome. It is certain that six months’ study 
of French will now open to the student more of Europe than six years’ 
study of that which was once the European tongue. These are changes 
in the circumstances and conditions of education which cannot be left 
out of sight in dealing with the generality of minds. Great discoveries 
have been made by accident ; but it is an accidental discovery, and must 





* [It might be added, that so much was Latin considered the vernacular language 
of scholars and educated persons, that it is not till of late years that a professorship 
of Latin has eXisted at Oxford. See the Inaugural Lecture of Professor Coning- 
ton, the present incumbent.] 
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be noted as such, if the studies which were first pursued as the sole key 
to wisdom and knowledge, now that they have ceased not only to be 
the sole, but the best key to wisdom and knowledge, are still the best 
instruments of education.” * 


Even if classical studies were the best of all educations for 
the English aristocracy and clergy, it is clear that, at best, 
they are but a class education, and thus peculiarly unfitted to 
form the basis of a republican system. And as England ad- 
vances nearer and nearer to the establishment of republican 
institutions, the perception of this fact is gradually dethroning 
Oxford and Cambridge from their old supremacy even in Eng- 
lish education. The evidence is clear that they no longer hold 
the place they once did in popular estimation in England. 


“ With a population greatly increased,” says Professor Thorold Rog- 
ers, who is a graduate of, and was for many years a tutor at Oxford, 
“and with national wealth almost if not actually doubled, with general 
and special education still more extensively enlarged within the last 
twenty years, the number of undergraduates in the universities has 
absolutely declined within that period, and the sympathies of the nation 
with its ancient academies have grown weaker and weaker. Men care 
less and less for academic distinction, know less and less of academic 
learning, feel less and less the immediate influence of an academic train- 
ing; and the connection between the universities and the Church bids 
fair to be the sole remaining link between the country and its noblest 
corporations. .... Without the exaction of a degree by the bishops 
from those who present themselves for holy orders, there would not 
remain one fifth of the present number of students.” { 


We cannot wonder at this when we read of the deadness, 
the narrowness, pnd enormous abuses .at these universities. 
“The school of Law and Modern History,” says Professor 
Rogers, “ is a sham, and withal a superficial sham. Scholar- 
ship, philosophy, and history are borrowed from French and 
German authors. Very little has been added to the general 
stock of human learning out of the vast endowments of uni- 





* Lectures on History, I. 21. 

t Mr. Rogers in 1862 was elected Professor of Political Economy at Oxford. 

t See, on the decline of the universities, the remarkable speeches of Mr. Hors- 
man in the House of Commons, and of the late Ex-Chancellor Lyndherst in the 
House of Lords, in the debate on University Reform. Hansard’s Debates, Vols. 
for 1854 and 1855. 
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. versity and college income,— endowments equalling the in- 
comes of many states.” The aids and rewards of study at 
Oxford are estimated at half a million sterling per annum. 
Some idea of their distribution is given when we read that the 
Craven Scholarship, the most valuable at the University, by 
being limited to founder’s kin, has often been held by passmen ; 
that the Vinerian Scholarships, founded expressly for the pro- 
motion of the study of law, “ are bestowed without any refer- 
ence to knowledge of law, or any pledge to study it”; that at 
Cambridge King’s College, with a revenue of £25,000 a year, 
admits annually from five to twelve undergraduates ; that the 
noble foundation of All Souls, at Oxford, is a mere burrow for 
a few indolent, monkish celibates. 

But we cannot believe that these magnificent institutions, 
with all their time-hallowed memories, dear to us as well as 
to Englishmen, dear to all who speak the English tongue the 
world over, are destined to decay and perish. The English- 
man is no revolutionist, but there is a wonderful power of 
recuperation, as well as tenacity of life, in English institutions. 
We cannot believe that University Reform is to be a failure. 
We rather look to see this odious monopoly of the colleges 
destroyed, which seems to have crushed the life out of profes- 
sorial teaching ; to see this disgraceful scramble for mere col- 
lege prizes and emoluments replaced by a real pursuit of learn- 
ing. When we remember that in Professors’ chairs at Oxford 
are now such men as Goldwin Smith, and Jowett, and Miil- 
ler, and Conington, and Arnold, — at Cambridge, such men as 
Kingsley and Thompson, — we cannot believe that their teach- 
ing can remain barren and unheeded. Surely it cannot but be 
one of the first wishes in the heart of every American scholar 
to see these venerable seats of learning in his mother country 
flourishing in renewed youth, and restored to more than their 
former glory.* 








* The true education of Oxford and Cambridge consists at present not so much 
in the studies pursued as in the life led there by the better class of students. There 
is abundant evideace to show that the eager struggle for places and honors, however 
evil its effects may be otherwise, does not lead to petty jealousies and rivalries ; but 
that the intercourse of the students with one another is free, generous, and manly. 
We wish that space allowed us to quote the truly beautiful and eloquent passage in 
praise of his Alma Mater, with which, after all his sharp criticism, the writer in the 
National Review concludes his article. 
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Arr. VII.—1. General Orders of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 
Nos. 1-11. Washington. 1865. 

2. First, Second, and Third Annual Reports of the New Eng- 
land Freedmen’s Aid Society (Educational Commission). 
Boston. 1863, 1864, 1865. 

8. Freedmen’s Record. A Monthly Journal, published by the 
same Society. 1865. 

4. First, Second, and Third Annual Reports of the National 
Freedmen’s Relief Association. New York. 1863, 1864, 
1865. 

5. The National Freedman. A Monthly Journal of the same 
Society. 1865. 

6. Annual Report of the Western Freedmen’s Association. 
Cincinnati. August, 1865. 

7. Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Bulletin. A Monthly Journal, 
published by the Pennsylvania Freedmen’s. Association. 
1865. 

8. Chicago Freedmen’s Bulletin. A Monthly Journal, pub- 
lished by the Northwestern Freedmen’s Aid Commission. 

9. Reports of the Superintendents of Freedmen for Eastern 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennnessee, and Arkansas, and 
of the Board of Education for Freedmen, Department of 
the Gulf. 1864, 1865. 


Joun ADAMS’s axiom, that civil society must be built up on 
the four corner-stones of the church, the school-house, the mi- 
litia, and the town-meeting, receives new illustration, of the 
most distinct kind, as we work out the great problem of to-day. 
Whichever panacea is presented to us in the great work of the 
admission of the four million negroes into our civil society, and 
the establishment of their social rights, fails to pass test till we 
have so extended the proposed arrangements that, in its work 
of blessing, all four of the essential rights of religion, education, 
self-defence, and self-government are provided for, Thus, it is 
of little use to give the negro a vote, unless he can read it; nor, 
if he can read it, unless he can defend himself from being shot 
down like a dog as he offers it ; while, again, voting and defence 
both suppose a conscience fitly trained for their right exercise. 
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Or, if we begin at the other end, as was the old fashion of the 
Southern sentimentalists, and teach our negro to sing hymns 
of glory and to pray in unintelligible rhapsodies, — claiming 
indeed, as was often done, that he had the start of the rest of 
us in the affairs of the future world, —if thus sedulously we 
contrive his church for him, it proves wholly unfit to train him 
for his relations to this world, unless he have the wit to read, 
the arms to fight, and the right to vote. In all our expori- 
ments thus far, it has proved in vain to work at one of the four 
corners of our structure, unless, under the same impulse, we 
kept at work on the other three. 

We shall not be able, therefore, to give any history or gen- 
eral statement regarding the progress made in the intellectual 
education of the blacks, without constant reference to the con- 
temporancous work on the other parts of the one great enter- 
prise in hand. In the exertions so steadfastly pressed since the 
beginning of 1862, by the Northern friends of the slaves, the in- 
dissoluble connection of all their social privileges has never been 
forgotten. The Freedmen’s Aid Societies have never been in 
the hands of people who supposed that they were going to save 
this nation or redeem an eighth part of its people from barba- 
rism by primers and spelling-books. The instructions given to 
their agents in the field, and the diligent work of those agents, 
have been founded on the understanding that their work was 
the construction of civil society on a true basis; that there was 
no magic in books or slates, in reading or arithmetic, by which 
alone a race not fit for civil government could be made fit. 
The “teachers” have been taught, and have understood, that 
the work of education proposed was the education of savages 
into self-governing men; that books and alphabets and figures 
were of use so far as they tended to this aim; but that they 
were to keep this aim in sight all along, and in no way to 
make the means appear of more importance than the great ob- 
ject. In the first instructions given to Messrs. Rich and Boyn- 
ton, the first teachers sent out by the New England Commis- 
sion — the first of the societies in the field — to Hilton Head, 
this object was distinctly explained; and in all the work of the 
several societies, of which there are now six of considerable 
importance, besides several smaller local organizations, the end 
of the whole work has been kept in sight all along. 
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The efforts of the various organizations, which, in this spirit, 
have attempted the education of the freedmén, began in the 
spring of 1862, on a suggestion,made by Mr. Edward L. Pierce, 
then engaged as a special Treasury agent at the Sea Islands, 
which had been restored to the nation by the brilliant naval 
operations of Admirals Dupont and Davis. Mr. Pierce saw 
the necessity for some system of education for the negroes, who 
had been deserted by their masters there ; and, in response to 
a suggestion made by him, the “ Educational Commission ” 
was formed in the city of Boston. The name was unfortunate, 
first, because there is properly no such word as “ educational ” 
in the language ; second, because nobody but the members of 
the society had given it any “commission.” The name “ Freed- 
men’s Aid Society,” which this organization afterwards took 
and now bears, is much more appropriate. Other societies, 
with the same general object, sprang into being, one in New 
York, one in Pennsylvania, one in Cincinnati, one in Chicago, 
one in Baltimore, and one in Indiana being, perhaps, among the 
most prominent. The American Missionary Society, an organ- 
ization in existence many years before the war, founded for the 
purpose of pressing Christian instruction everywhere, with spe- 
cial reference, however, to the emancipation of the slave, had 
from the first availed itself of the opportunities which the war 
offered. Various confederations or unions between these soci- 
eties have been formed, for the purpose of avoiding inconven- 
ient rivalry in the canvassing for funds; and it is to the great 
credit of their teachers and other agents engaged in the active 
work proposed, that, with some unfortunate exceptions, there 
has been in general a very cordial feeling among them, and 
that no considerable inconvenience has been experienced from 
their being commissioned by so many different authorities. 
The United States government has, from the beginning, ex- 
tended, at the hands of its officers, very hearty assistance in the 
enterprise in hand. The teachers, till the present time, have 
generally received transportation, quarters, and rations from 
the government. . The military commanders have generally ap- 
pointed Superintendents of Education, to whom all the teachers 
in a district have been. obliged to report; so that a little ap- 
proach has been made to statistical information regarding the 
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results. In the establishment by act of Congress of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau at Washington, and the admirable appointment 
at its head of General Howard, a great step has been taken, 
one of the results of which will bé yet more of system in the 
arrangements governing the schools. 

In the State of Louisiana, under General Banks’s much 
abused, but really humane and intelligent arrangements, the 
military government assessed a school tax and established a 
system of education for the State. The Board of Education 
established under this order went steadily to work, and ex- 
tended its operations with the extension of national domain in 
Louisiana. So steady and comprehensive was its work, and so 
well sustained by the authorities, that the State of Louisiana, 
in the number of schools and in the number of scholars, has 
been, and probably still is, in advance of all the States lately in 
rebellion. It is to be hoped that no changes of administration 
may make any material change in a system which has thus far 
worked so well. 

From the various reports made by order of the several organ- 
izations named, we can make some approach to a statement of 
the number of schools for blacks, of teachers engaged, and of 
pupils, all under the protection of the nation, in the several 
Southern States, during the winter past. The figures in the 
following table comprise statements on official authority, nearly 
complete for the States named, at periods near the closing of 
the schools at the beginning of the last summer : — 


No. of Schools. No. of Teachers. No. of Scholars. 








Alexandria . . 8 4 289 

VIRGINIA; Richmond ‘ e 6 1,500 
Eastern Virginia . : 74 3,224 

Norta Carona . — 36 8,000 
Charleston . 9 90 3,996 

Sours CaRo.ina, om aim, 65 8,471 
FioripA, Fernandina. 2 . 33 11 471 
MIssIssIPPi . ‘ ‘ ab 50 8,396 
TENNESSEE [WESTERN]. . . 56 4,095 
ARKANSAS . ° . m >. a 19 1,393 
aia Board of Education 121 216 13,462 
’ ( Vidalia and De Soto 5 6 646 

236 627 43,943 
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We do not include in this table any of the enterprises at- 
| tempted in Maryland, the District of Columbia, Kentucky, or 
| Missouri. Our immediate purpose is to show the present state 
| of education in the States Which were in rebellion. 

Some beginnings have been made in Savannah and in Mo- 

bile, not mentioned above. We have no adequate returns of 
work in East Tennessee. In North Alabama there are two 
schools, with 449 scholars. We do not ‘know that any of the 
societies have yet established schools in Texas. 
These statements, incomplete though they are, are enough 
to show that a beginning has been made in this great enter- 
prise, quite sufficient to be a basis for calculation and other 
inference as to its methods and success. It is only on the very 
edges or frontiers of these States that it has been possible to 
make this beginning. It has been made without the slightest 
assistance from the old governing class. It has been enthusi- 
astically welcomed by the freedmen; it has been prosecuted 
by the vigor and faith of their Northern friends. Under such 
auspices more than forty-four thousand children and young 
persons were under instruction when the vacations came last 
summer. In these returns we make no enumeration of the 
evening schools for adults, or the regimental schools for sol- 
diers, in which, probably, half as many more persons were 
under instruction of very considerable value. The schools 
which we do enumerate are regular daily schools, kept by 
competent teachers, with an established system of classification 
and registry, admitting of a distinct knowledge of the studies 
attempted and the progress made. 

The first, and perhaps the most important observation to be 
made regarding this table is, that, with all the difficulties in 
the way of the enterprise, so much has been accomplished in 
so short a time. The number of slaves in the States named 
was, in 1860, rather less than two millions. Now the highest 
registry or census of children from four to sixteen years of 
age, made in those of our New England States which have 
pressed school attendance most firmly, is but one quarter of 
the population. If, then, the black population of these eight 
States named above were as large now as it was in 1860, — 
and this is doubtful, — they could, at the utmost, offer only 
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500,000 children between four and sixteen years of age for 
school instruction. That there are under instruction more 
than forty-four thousand children, besides those who are in the 
night schools, is a very encouraging result. It is nearly a tenth 
part of the work already established for those States, under. 
circumstances the most difficult and depressing. It is a result 
which shows what reliance may be placed on the spirit of the 
freedmen and the courage of the North for the work, about 
twenty times as extensive, which is required to supply properly 
with schools the whole region lately in rebellion. For eight 
States one tenth of the work is already in operation. In Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and Texas, most of it is still to be set going. 
But nowhere are there any obstacles, if the present condition 
of things continues, to hinder its very rapid development, — as 
rapid, indeed, as the determination of the North shall demand. 

The second point of special interest is the enthusiastic readi- 
ness of the freedmen to learn. In the first occupancy of the 
Sea Islands, there was many a man found, ignorant enough, or 
timid enough, or politic enough, to say he did not know wheth- 
er he wanted to be free. Freedom was an abstract word, and 
the abstract idea had not often been made concrete for the 
black race. But men, women, and children knew that there 
was power in letters. They had seen the magic of a scrap of 
writing sent from a master to an overseer, and they were eager 
to share such power if there were any chance. No one, there- 
fore, ever said that he did not wish to read. Had the teachers 
sent from the North no use to make of the alphabet but as a 
talisman to win the confidence of a people whom the army was 
not using well, and whom their old masters had used so ill, for 
that use only would the machinery of the schools have been 
invaluable. 

A$ to the ease with which the blacks learn, no observations 
have been more accurate than those made on the Sea Islands, 
among a race somewhat inferior, whose insular position had 
been, on the whole, a disadvantage to them. Of the results 
there, we spoke at length in our last issue; and what we said 
of them will apply, with fit changes, to the observations made 
in other quarters. It must be remembered that very diverse 
original races are represented among the slaves. In Southern 
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Alabama and Mississippi will be found, we might almost say, 
tribes, with whom the traditions of Africa are fresh, — individ- 
uals whose memories run back to days of freedom there. In 
the small plantations of Tennessee, on the other hand, will be 
found men who have associated much more freely with whites, 
men used to act very much on their individual responsibility, 
many of whom will prove a fair match in shrewdness for any 
Scot or any Yankee. The house servant of Savannah, of 
Charleston, of Richmond, or of New Orleans has had, of 
course, wholly different training from either of these classes. 
The negro of the turpentine region of North Carolina proves 
to be different again. No general inferences, therefore, are to 
be received with very great confidence. . 

But it may be asserted, certainly, that the younger scholars, 
at the first, attack the problems of learning with a sort of zeal 
which brings them fully up to white children of their age. 
Enthusiastic teachers—and all new teachers of blacks thus 
far are enthusiastic — invariably say the black children go in 
advance of the white. After this beginning, as we infer from 
the great body of the reports, the result depends so largely 
upon the teacher, that we have as yet no very certain estimate 
as to the reliance to be placed on the native disposition of the 
scholar. A really good teacher will keep his school in hand, 
and keep it up to the work, and makes no complaint of difficul- 
ties of race. The difficulties are more apt to be those of the 
competition of other employments, and the unsettled condition 
of most of the slaves themselves. 

On this point of the fitness of the race for school education, 
the testimony of the late Miss Myrtilla Miner, the pioneer in 
the whole business of the higher instruction of the blacks, 
seems to us of more value than any of the reports thus far ob- 
tained from the new schools. For many years Miss Miner kept 
a normal school in Washington, for the purpose of training 
black girls to be the teachers of their race. For many years 
before, she had kept a school for the training of white gir's. 
This remarkable woman always insisted that no general con- 
clusions could be drawn as to the superior ability of the one 
race or ‘the other in such rudimentary studies as are followed 
in schools. One girl succeeded in one thing, one in another. 
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She was not fond of any of the popular generalizations about 
the blacks being an imitative race, or fond of music, or having 
‘ tropical tastes. She insisted that, whatever were the native 
disposition, the surroundings of childhood were of much more 
import; and on the whole, she was as ready to make good 
teachers out of black girls as out of white,—no more, no 
less, — if the home influences were the same. 

Thi® fact may be relied upon, as appearing in reams of cor- 
respondence from teachers, that the blacks will learn fast 
enough under the stimulus which is now applied, if the fair 
chance to learn can be given. 

All intelligent teachers among them, and all the boards of 
management, know that the occasional reports of transient 
visitors at the schools cannot be relied upon. People know 
what they see, but do not rightly estimate its relation to the 
mass of ignorance behind. Rev. Mr. Zachos, himself a teacher 
among the Sea Island negroes, who combined philosophical 
judgment with enthusiasm, has said very pertinently, that a 
visitor seeing a school full of children reading from a primer 
with a certain degree of accuracy and intelligence is enrap- 
tured with the idea that these children have learned to read, 
while in truth they have only learned to know by sight the 
' words in that primer. Most of us have forgotten it, but this 
.is the way most of us learned to read in childhood. We have 

learned by stress of memory, in a long pull at various dame 
schools, how several thousand words look when we see them. 
When we read, we rely on recollection of their appearance. 
We do not, except in rare instances, analyze the word into its 
constituent letters. We know the look of the word “ ana- 
lyze,” and the look of the word “letters.” Now it is no very 
hard task to teach children newly roused to the business the 
looks of two or three hundréd words in a primer. It can be 
done in a fortnight or less; and those children will read with 
great effect the easy lessons at the end of that primer. But 
they will, as yet, have made but little advance towards reading 
the newspaper or the Bible, in which are six thousand words. 
To make more easy the process of reading by the letters, so 
that, when these are once mastered, the pupil may analyze his 
words or combine his letters far more readily thau he now does, 
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Mr. Zachos has set on foot that system of primers which has 
met such immediate approval among the highest authorities, 
and which, as we believe, is destined to relieve very greatly the 
labors of freedmen and their teachers. 

The readiness with which the freedmen themselves engage 
in the efforts which are made for their education, relieves the 
problem as to the method of carrying it forward in the future 
of many of its embarrassments. They see intuitively, ap well 
as we see, that for them knowledge is power, and that much 
of this knowledge must be book knowledge. Whether the 
suffrage is or is not limited to those who can read and write, 
it is just as clear that the black man who has those arts is the 
superior of the clay-eating white who cannot. And this is as 
clear to the black man as it is to his old master. It is to be 
observed then, first, that wherever they have been permitted, 
the free blacks, under the old régime, have not been backward 
in arranging for the schooling of their children. The plans of 
Miss Miner, of whom we have spoken, were based upon the 
certainty that there were nearly one hundred thousand free 
blacks in the District of Columbia and the adjacent States 
who would gladly send their children to school, if schools 
could be maintained. With this view, she established her nor- 
mal school at Washington, to which this class of people did send 
their daughters to fit them to be the teachers of their own race. 
They paid the charges of instruction, and the school was al- 
ways full. But such schools were maintained with the great- 
est difficulty in the condition of public opinion at the South. 
In Louisiana the statement of the new Board of Education is 
this : — - 

“The children of the free colored people who were in good circum- 
stances, known as Creoles, generally of French or Spanish extraction, 
when not educated abroad or at the North, or, from fairness of com- 
plexion, by occasional admission to the white schools, were quietly 
instructed at home, or in a very few private schools of their class. 
Even these, although not contrary to law (in Louisiana), were really 
under the ban of opinion, but were tolerated because of the freedom, 
wealth, respectability, and light color of the parents, — many of whom 
were nearly white, and by blood, sympathy, association, slaveholding, 
and other interests, were allied to the white rather than to the black. 
For the poor of the free colored people there was no school. 
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“To teach a slave the dangerous arts of reading and writing was a 
heinous offence, having, in the language of the statute, ‘a tendency to 
excite insubordination among the servile class,’ and punishable by im- 
prisonment at hard labor for not more than twenty-one years, or by 
death, at the discretion of the court.” 


In face of such a statute, Mrs. Mary D. Brice of Ohio came 
to New Orleans as early as December, 1858, “ under a sense 
of duty, to teach colored people.” She was not able to open 
her school until September, 1860, when she opened it for 
“colored children and adults.” The outcry of June, 1861, 
when the Southern heart was well fired, compelled her to close 
it then; but in November, 1861, having received a Divine inti- 
mation that she should be sustained, she re-opened it, and sub- 
sequently enlarged it. This school continued to thrive through 
the whole régime of the Confederacy, and is now under the 
charge of the Board of Education. With the arrival of the 
Federal army, the increased confidence among the blacks 
themselves showed itself at once in their establishing private 
schools in New Orleans for the education of those of their chil- 
dren whose parents could pay for their instruction. 

We enter into these details, to show the readiness of the 
free blacks, wherever there has been an opportunity in Slave 
States to strengthen themselves and their position by the edu- 
cation of their children. We have spoken of the enthusiasm 
with which the newly emancipated slaves have welcomed their 
teachers. In some instances the welcome has not been re- 
stricted to words. The school at Mitchellville in South Caro- 
lina was established in response to the call of Lyimas Andus, a 
black man who had served in the army in Florida, and chose 
to use his bounty money and wages in building a church and 
providing for a school in the village which he had selected’ for 
his home. It must be understood, through all our observa- 
tions on the subject, that we have no reports or statistics as to 
the free schools established in Washington, Alexandria, or New 
Orleans by those who were ranked as “free blacks,” before the 
war, as “ pay-schools,” for their own children. Several of 
these schools are still in operation. But our subject is the ed- 
ucation of the blacks now set free by the operation of the war. 

The unwavering and increasing interest taken by the negroes 
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in the schools for their children, and the heartiness with which 
adults themselves repair to the evening schools opened for 
them at almost all the stations, are a warrant that, as their 
status shall be more and more definitely secured, the expense 
of the maintenance of such schools may be left very largely to 
them. Eventually, as we must believe, now that these States 
are to be republics, as they never have been, they will provide 
for the school-training of all races at the public expense, 
as, under General Banks’s order, is now done in Louisiana. 
But while waiting for the successive steps which shall bring 
about this result, we may expect the people whom we educate 
to tax themselves cordially to bear a part or the whole of the 
expense of their education. For two or three years the charge 
of the schools may fall on the benevolence of the North and 
on the general government, — the cost of a year of schooling 
for all the blacks being, as has been well said, not so much as 
the cost of three days of war. But the policy of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Societies has not been to make these people beggars. 
“ Aide-toi et Dieu t'aidera,”’ is their motto. The black people 
know they must support themselves, as they always have done. 
Except in the cases of immediate suffering, when a herd of 
refugees rushes into a station, they are taught to earn and pay 
for their clothes, their seeds, their hoes, and their horses. 
They know that they must build and repair their churches. 
They look forward to the time when they shall build and re- 
pair their school-houses and bear the general charges of in- 
struction. That time, according to the best observers, is not 
distant more than two or three years. This is so evident in 
the district of Tennessee and Arkansas that Colonel Eaton, the 
General Superintendent of Freedmen there, has issued an or- 
der requiring that tuition-fees shall be paid for each scholar, 
ranging from twenty-five cents a month to one dollar and 
twenty-five cents, according to the parents’ ability; that free 
admission shall be furnished only in case of inability of the 
parents. The money thus collected is to be used for the inci- 
dental expenses of the schools and the wages of the teachers ; 
and Colonel Eaton believes that after a little time there will be 
sufficient for all purposes. 

As to that wider effect of education which, as we said in the 
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outset, has been steadily kept in view by the Freedmen’s Aid 
Societies, and, we may add, by the officers of the government, 
there can be no doubt as to the efficiency of freedom in teach- 
ing men how to be free. Of the government reports named at 
the head of this article, that of Colonel Eaton, of the Depart- 
ment of the Tennessee and State of Arkansas, for last year, is 
the most full, and treats of the most extensive system of super- 
intendence. Under countless difficulties, in face of varying sys- 
tems of administering abandoned plantations on the river, — 
with lessees of these plantations rushing in, wild to make their 
fortunes in a year, — with military operations perplexing and 
varying the néw systems in various ways quite unforeseen, — 
he has had the oversight, more or less direct, of the interest 
of 770,000 slaves set free by the war. He is careful enough 
in his report to give us not so much his own observations as 
those of several different classes of observers. Almost all these 
observers confirm the remark which he makes in the following 
terms : — 


“It is the testimony of nearly all planters, whether Southern or 
Northern, that they could not have expected any set of laborers to 
work better than theirs. They have, in some cases, returned to their 
work after being repeatedly driven away by guerillas, and when no 
white dared to go near. There are a few instances, where they have 
been furnished arms, of their repulsing these marauders. It is to be 
remarked, too, very creditably to the negro, that those who have cared 
most for the interest of their laborers have been rewarded by the 
greatest cheerfulness and the heartiest good-will. The sullenness of 
the old régime has disappeared. A wonderfully keen scent for the di- 
rection of their interests already characterizes this once stolid race. 
They have discovered an alacrity, a faithfulness, and an honor, not 
by any means to a degree that is to be hoped for, yet sufficient to 
compel the acknowledgment of those who declared that freedom would 
make this people nothing but thieving and licentious vagabonds.” 


With regard to the charitable support needed for om, 
Colonel Eaton says distinctly : — 


“Under the guardianship of this supervision, the freedmen are far 
less dependent upon charity than is supposed by the good people of the 
North. Where their rights are secured, necessaries furnished at rea- 
sonable prices, and they are directed to employment and sources of 
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gain, there is no doubt of the ability of the great majority to support 
themselves and educate their children. The new-comers require tem- 
porary assistance, and those helpless through age or misfortune are 
necessarily dependent; but these, by organization and prudent manage- 
ment, are already self-supporting. If a fair crop had been obtained 
this year, not only rations and labor could have been paid for by the 
Freedmen Department, but the needed hospitals, orphan asylums, 
schools, and clothing for the indigent could have been furnished with- 
out assistance. They are, therefore, in temporary need of help; and 
most urgently, in the building and furniture of hospitals and school- 
houses. In clothing, when that purchased by the funds of the Freed- 
men Department shall have reached the different parts of the State, as 
it has already Helena, it will be found that far more was called for and 
provided than was actually needed to make all comfortable. As has 
been intimated, the greatest charity is protection and guardianship ; 
and if the government furnishes this, they will soon rise beyond the 
need of any. The more efficient, the more temporarily it will be re- 
quired. The hands, from which the President’s Proclamation has re- 
leased them, are still clutching after them. Though the fury of the 
beast, which has had its appetite sharpened by a taste of blood, and 
been deprived of its prey, be subdued into cajolery and deceit, it still 
keeps its eye on its victim. A swift and strong arm only can restrain 
the passions of these diverse races and castes, until unity of interests 
shall be developed and respect for the law secured. The struggle for 
impartial freedom in the South would otherwise be long and violent. 
Only by this can the freed people be protected from the corruption and 
lawlessness of the worst of our armies, as well as the rapacity of spec- 
ulators. A protection merely advisory would be emasculated and 
powerless. Civil agents, not empowered with military authority, would 
be absurd. In the condition of the South, and in the midst of armies, 
only military authority in friendly hands will avail.” 

The experience of all the agents agrees that the welfare of 
the negro is promoted, and the difficulties of the labor-market 
are solved, by assigning homesteads to the black men which 
they can cultivate for themselves, if they are not satisfied with 
the wages paid them by others. As always, landed property, 
however small in amount, proves to be a civilizer. The cotton 
crop on the Mississippi was last year almost a failure, such 
were the ravages of the “army-worm.” About forty thousand 
acres of abandoned land were fully cultivated by a hundred 
and fifteen white lessees in the district of Tennessee and Ar- 
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kausas, including a part of Mississippi. Forty thousand bales 
of cotton were fully expected, but not more than eight thou- 
sand bales were made after the incursion of the army-worm. 
In the same valley fifty-six black men had small tracts of land. 
One of these made forty bales from eighty acres, — the best 
crop, in reality, made by white or black planter. Several of 
them sold their crops before the worm appeared, realizing va- 
rious prices, from $8,000 to $4,000. Of the fifty-six black | 
planters, those who cultivated ten-acre farms averaged a gain 
of $500 each, besides their support, while the larger farmers 
obtained better returns in proportion to their land. The agent 
intrusted with the sale of the freedmen’s cotton says, in gen- 
eral, that the balances paid to individuals, after the crop was 
sold, ranged from $100 to $ 2,000. This with a crop, it will 
be observed, not one fourth of the usual product. 

The experience of the Sea Islands on the coast of Georgia 
and South Carolina is that of a body of negroes deserted by 
their masters, left to the chances of army occupation, who are 
now virtually a self-supporting community. Their purchases 
of manufactures, their sales of their own products, the arrange- 
ments of their churches and of their schools, show that any fear 
that a race of paupers was to be made by the liberation of the 
slave is in their case wholly idle. 

Similar results appear in North Carolina. Here Captain 
James, formerly Chaplain James, has the oversight of freed- 
men’s affairs. His report is a very valuable paper. In the 
midst of it is the new history of Roanoke Island, where Walter 
Raleigh and Ralph Lane began the history of the United States 
in 1584. The colony of Raleigh failed. Its end is one of the 
mysteries still. In 1863, General Foster assigned the island as 
a home for refugee blacks. It is by nature, perhaps, one of the 
most unpromising regions of the coast. The land is not rich 
enough for profitable farming, and the dependence of the peo- 
ple is upon such provisions as they may raise for their own use, 
upon their little gardens, upon possible success in the culture 
of grapes and other fruits, and upon neighboring fisheries. 
Homestead lots, therefore, of one acre each, were all that were 
assigned, — soldiers’ wives, aged people, and invalids being the 
inhabitants. Such a forlorn crew as these have built 591 houses 
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on the lots assigned to them ; although, in a population of 3,091 
living in these houses, 1,297 are children, and only 217 are 
men of the age for military duty, and many of them invalids. 
These houses, and the improvements on the lots, are estimated 
as worth seventy-five dollars each. ‘“ The whole, then,” says 
Captain James, “ of this village erected on abandoned land, 
may be estimated as now worth forty-four thousand dollars, — 
a sum which three years ago would have purchased all the im- 
provements of two hundred years under the rule and culture 
of its white inhabitants.” 

We copy these statements because there is a peculiar inter- 
est attached to such first steps in a new social career. But to 
readers at the North, the question whether free negroes will 
work is not a question which excites much doubt. At New 
York, at Boston, at Newport, at Cincinnati, all through the 
Free States, indeed, most of us have had occasion to see that 
the negro knows how to work, knows how to make bargains for 
wages, and knows how to take care of his money. We have 
not observed any difference in these regards between the negro 
who has just freed himself by the simple process of running 
away, and the negro born among us, or the Celt or the Teu- 
ton who came to us from far. Demand and supply have taken 
care of the whole. : 

In the constant anxiety which we hear expressed to-day as to 
the effect of new arrangements at the South, and the probable 
need of police and supervision, we apprehend there is a general 
forgetfulness of the operation of the law of supply and demand 
under the régime of freedom. Freedom is not bread and but- 
ter, it is not comfort, it is not house and clothes, it is not a 
happy life, it is not a certain heaven. Some enthusiasts, secing 
that the newly freed slaves do not yet possess these blessings, 
seem disturbed, as if freedom were not secure. But freedom is 
simply the way to get these blessings. It is the right of choice 
by which, the freeman selects one or another course, which he 
thinks best adapted to secure them. That is what the procla- 
mation of freedom secured. What if it proves, then, that the 
planter in Central Georgia cannot understand the new séatus, 
and will not make fair wages with his people? Freedom does 
not compel him to do so; but it does enable his people to go 
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away. It is not far from Central Georgia to East Tennessee, 
where there is good chance of wages. It is not far from Cen- 
tral Georgia to Hilton Head. At Hilton Head there are good 
wages. Many a man and many a woman, when the Confeder- 
ate army reigned supreme on the mainland of South Caroliya 
and Georgia, made the perilous journey to freedom on foot and 
at night. It is much easier made now; or, if wages do not 
please at Hilton Head, women are earning a dollar a day in 
New England, and men are coming, too, with no questions asked 
as to color. Just what has been given to the black man is the 
freedom to go and find the place that pleases him. If the land- 
owner does not want to pay him what others pay, so much the 
worse for the land-owner. When has any combination of land- 
owners long kept free labor down ? 

In the adjustment of these relations there will of course be 
suffering. Where is there not suffering in this world? We 
have never said that the black man’s life should be raised above 
suffering. We have said that he should be free to choose be- 
tweén inevitable hardships. This promise we perform. 

The position of affairs has been such, that there has been, of 
course, but little opportunity to test the negro in the “ town- 
meeting,” in that administration of civil order which is a neces- 
sary part of his education, and not merely one of the results of 
it. Where there has been such opportunity, the results have 
not been generally unfavorable. At hands, Captain James 
reports that his black councillors did not know enough for their 
duties, and the system of local government at their hands broke 
down. But on the island of St. Simon’s, on the Georgia coast, 
the negroes, who are the only inhabitants, arranged their own 
system of civil order and maintain their own defence of it. At 
Davis’s Bend, where were formerly the plantations of Jefferson 
Davis and of his brother, a system has been adopted for the 
government of the colony of blacks, in which they take a con- 
siderable part. The Bend is divided into districts, each of which 
has a sheriff and a judge appointed from the more reliable men. 
The shrewdness and intelligence of the colored judges are 
highly spoken of ; their findings hardly ever err on the side of 
leniency.* A very satisfactory illustration of their recognition 





* An illustration, which ought not to be lost from history, of what the domestic 
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of law and amenability to it, in Tennessee and Arkansas, is in 
the following passage in Colonel Eaton’s Report : — 


“ A singular fact occurred in connection with the collection of the tax 
temporarily required by Order 63, on the wages of the able-bodied, for 
the support of the sick and otherwise dependent. It was thought, at 
first, that the negroes would submit to its collection with reluctance. 
Instead of this, however, being a tax on wages, it compelled the em- 
ployer and employee to appear, one or both, before the officer charged 
with its collection, who allowed no wages to go unpaid ; and the negro 
soon saw in it his first recognition by government, and, although it ap- 
peared in the form of a burden, responded to it with alacrity, thousands 
finding in it the first assurance of any power protecting their right to 
make a bargain and hold the white man to its fulfilment. It was most 
interesting té watch the moral effect of taxing them. They freely ac- 
knowledged that they ought to assist in bearing the burden of the poor. 
They felt ennobled when they found that the government was calling 
upon them, as men, to assist in the process by which their natural rights 
were to be secured. Thousands thus saw, for the first time, any money 
reward for their services. The places where this tax was least rigidly 
collected are now farthest behind in paying the colored man for his 
services.” 


It will be understood, of course, that those cases where the 
negroes have themselves become civil or administrative officers 
have been, almost of necessity, those where they were gathered 
in settlements apart from the whites. General Grant set aside 
the Davis Bend for such a purpose, —a peninsula easily held 
against guerillas, of nine thousand acres. He was busy with 
the siege of Vicksburg, but he foresaw the future, and directed 
that, if possible, this place should ‘* become a negro paradise.” 
This is another of the compensations, involving pure poetical 
justice, of the war. Jefferson Davis’s home a negro para- 
dise,— Walter Raleigh’s unsuccessful colony replaced by the 





life was at Davis’s Bend, appears in the following passage from Colonel Eaton’s 
Report. It must be remembered that this is an official report to government of an 
officer writing under the highest responsibility. ‘ Still farther to illustrate the mis- - 
erable corruption to which slavery exposed its victims, (and, for that matter, the 
oppressors too,) there was a colored woman at Davis’s Bend, when our forces took 
possession of that place, afterward sent to Cincinnati, who can be proved, by the 
testimony of hundreds, to have been the kept mistress of Jefferson Davis ; and she 
is universally reputed to be the daughter of Joe Davis, the Rebel insurgent leader’s 
brother.” ° 
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successful negro plantation, — and Governor Wise’s house 
occupied for a negro school! As Dr. Watts said, in the spirit 
of prophecy : — 
“ Vain are the hopes that Rebels place 
Upon their Birth and Blood ; 


Descended from a pious race, 
Their Fathers now with God. 


He from the Caves of Earth and Hell 
Can take the hardest Stones, 

And fill the house of Abraham well 
With new-created Sons.” 


Jt is hardly necessary, in the examination of the four corner- 
stones of our new edifice, to inquire as to the willingness of 
the negro to enter into arrangements of church order. If he 
has the other privileges of a freeman, he will not be backward 
in his ecclesiastical relations. His religious expression is so 
extravagant, that it will undergo constant taming down as he 
advances in civilization, but it will be long before he is found 
indifferent to his religious rights or duties. The general testi- 
mony on this point accords with that of Mr. James. 


“ The colored people will rise up and support their own preachers. - 
They are a religious people. On Sundays, arrayed in their best, they 
statedly frequent the sanctuary to sing, and praise, and pray. There 
is no lack of ministers among them. Their preparation to preach is 
small, but their fluency great, and their use of language remarkable, 
The St. Andrew’s Methodist Church in New Berne has raised a thou- 
sand dollars for church purposes the past year. The colored people fear 
God, are free from profanity, and highly prize worship. Almost the 
only comfort they enjoyed under slavery was derived from this source.” 


All their privileges, however, if they are to be admitted as 
citizens in a republic, depend on their ability to defend them. 
The musket in every house makes every man’s house his castle. 
Because every man is a soldier in a republic, every man is a 
voter, and there is no tenable theory of universal suffrage 
which does not recognize the arming of every man in the de- 
fence of the state. One of the first amendments now neces- 
sary in our system is the universal omission of the word 
“white” in the clauses regulating the militia. The negro 
has shown in the war that he has the courage and intelligence 
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to fight, and, in future, we shall hear little more of cowardly 
murders of freedmen by their old masters’ daughters, when it 
is known that in every cabin there is a fowling-piece or a rifle, 
to keep hawks or bears or other beasts of prey from the door. 

In service with the army the blacks have been officered by 
whites. But there are sufficient instances to show that, for 
the simple warfare of self-defence, they are quite competent 
to their own arrangements. Colonel Higginson gives us the 
following interesting narrative. 

“On St. Simon’s Island, made famous by Mrs. Kemble’s de- 
scription, there were then five hundred colored people and not 
a single white.” General Saxton sent there a company of 
Colonel Higginson’s regiment. 


“The black soldiers were sent down on the ‘ Ben De Ford,’ Captain 
Hallett. On arriving, Captain Trowbridge was at once informed by 
Commodore Goldsborough, naval commander at that station, that there 
was a party of Rebel guerillas on the island, and was asked whether he 
would trust his soldiers in pursuit of them. Trowbridge gladly assent- 
ed; and the Commodore added, ‘If you should capture them, it will be 
a great thing for you.’ 

“They accordingly went on shore, and found that the colored men 
of the island had already undertaken the enterprise. ‘Twenty-five of 
them had armed themselves, under the command of a man whose name, 
by a remarkable coincidence, was John Brown. The second in com- 
mand was Edward Gould, who was afterwards a corporal in Company 
E of my own regiment. The Rebel party retreated before these men, 
and drew them intoa swamp. There*was but one path, and the ne- 
groes entered single file. The Rebels lay behind a great log, and fired 
upon them. John Brown, the leader, fell dead within six feet of the 
log; several others were wounded, and the band of raw recruits re- 
treated ; as did also the Rebels, in the opposite direction. This was the 
first armed encounter, so far as I know, between the Rebels and their 
former slaves; and it is worth noticing, that the attempt was a sponta- 
neous thing, and not accompanied by any white man. The men were 
not soldiers, nor in uniform, though some of them afterwards enlisted 
in Trowbridge’s company. 

“The father of this John Brown was afterwards a soldier in my 
regiment; and, after his discharge for old age, was, for a time, my ser- 
vant. ‘Uncle York,’ as we called him, was as good a specimen of a 
saint as I have ever met, and was quite the equal of Mrs. Stowe’s 
‘Uncle Tom. He was a fine-looking old man, with dignified and 
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courtly manners; and his gray head was a perfect benediction, as he 
sat with us on the platform at our Sunday meetings. He fully believes, 
to this day, that the ‘John Brown Song,’ which all the soldiers sing, 
relates to his son, and to him only.” 


The people at Davis’s Bend are under military organization 
for their own defence. Rev. Mr. Zachos held his own island 
in the Port Royal group with the military force which he him- 
self raised and disciplined among the Freedmen. And these 
are only instances of what has been done everywhere under 
similar circumstances. Under General Butler’s order No. 46, 
celebrated for its wisdom and foresight among the students of 
these matters, a number of freedmen were planted in the 
neighborhood of Norfolk. Their “loyal” white neighbors 
were notified that, if the black men’s pig-sties or hen-roosts 
were molested, the black men had the means, right, and per- 
mission to defend themselves. Perfect good behavior on both 
sides followed of course. | 

Our space only permits this brief sketch of a few of the re- 
sults already attained, in a period of war and of great attend- 
ant confusion and difficulty, in the work, for which a century 
would seem small, of levelling up a race of slaves into the 
position of self-governing freemen. The results are indeed 
extraordinary. They are full of encouragement. They all 
show conclusively that the best way to educate a man for free- 
dom is to make him free. Such results have been obtained 
without one hateful outbreak of license in the midst of new- 
found liberty. The schools and the churches, even the mili- 
tary arm and the civil establishment, all testify of the steady 
and rapid improvement in the intelligence, good order, serious- 
ness, and steadiness of bearing of men and women who at the 
very first showed vastly more of these qualities than even their 
best friends had claimed for them. This is more than the most 
sanguine would have hoped at the beginning. 

In this work of civilization, it is gratifying to say that, first 
of all, the national government has distinguished itself in the 
magnitude of its contributions, in the steadiness and zeal of its 
higher officers and the agents appointed by them, and in its 
ready encouragement given to the charitable societies who have 
taken special interest in the education of the negro. The sa- 
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gacity and true benevolence of the general orders issued by 
General Butler, by Generals Hunter and Saxton, by General 
Banks, and by General Thomas, who have had, perhaps, most 
to do with the practical features of this problem, will always 
be recognized by the student of the improvement of the black 
race. The Secretaries of War and of the Treasury have never 
failed to render the hearty assistance of their departments in 
enterprises so hard and difficult. And at last the appointment 
of General Oliver O. Howard to the head of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, and the wisdom and energy of his initial arrange- 
ments, give the happiest promise for the future. 

Second to this, the steady work of the societies which we 
have named, and of other organizations, especially the Western 
Sanitary Commission, which have rendered efficient help, has 


. been, on the whole, wise, has been always in the best spirit, 


and, as we think is here shown, has had wonderful results. 
The larger societies have contributed in the last year the fol- 
lowing sums to the purpose they have in hand: — 


Western Freedmen’s Association . . . . «. «$36,225 


National « « 0 0 0 «© « «6 339,587 
Northwestern “ « ° - 116,166 
Pennsylvania “ « o 6 0 0 0 oe 96886 
New England “ S - 44828 


American Missionary Society, (perhaps) . . . - 100,000 
$ 553,032 


This total of more than half a million has, as we have 
shown, discharged a work about one twentieth of that which 
should be at once undertaken, in the way of schools. But for 
that work, large assistance, as we have said, will be received in 
the States themselves where it is to be done, from the people 
who are the subjects of endeavor. As the government with- 
draws the army, and as teachers go to posts where there are 
no garrisons, the assistance given in rations and quarters here- 
tofore can no longer be expected. But this loss will be com- 
pensated by the advantages to be acquired in a more calm state 
of civil order. The employment of Southern teachers is rec- 
ommended by the best judges, in all cases where competent 
persons, of either color, can be engaged. We believe this to 
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be a good policy, and that it will largely contribute to the favor 
with which the schools will be regarded at the South. 

Side by side with the education of the children, we look for 
extensive adult schools, and for that wider education which 
comes where men are trained to arms and to vote. Given also 
the improving institutions of religion for the negro, we believe 
we see in all these omens the certain prosperity of his future 
state. 

For the superintendence of such enterprises, for their 
consolidation and best order, we believe the government of 
the nation has taken the best steps in the organization of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. We take it for granted, that General 
Howard will send in to the War Department, for the advice of 
Congress, his estimates for the expenses of that Bureau, when 
the next session begins. We trust that these expenses will be 
estimated on a generous scale, and that, till the State govern- 
ments are thoroughly established, and established on a truly 
republican basis, the government of the nation will keep its 
watch and ward on its new-made citizens. Congress, we are 
sure, will be disposed to vote the largest sums asked for, for the 
expenses of such watch and ward, including such work as the 
Bureau is willing to undertake in the line of education. For 
the details of that work, under the supervision of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, it is probable that the Freedmen’s Aid Societies 
may still have to provide. We have shown already that it is 
not an incalculable work, or an alarming one. The New Eng- 
land Society has already appealed to the freedmen to assume 
the charges of quarters and rations for teachers, which the 
nation heretofore has borne. In the Western Department, as 
we have seen, Colonel Eaton has called on them for a money 
contribution, which they have largely paid. For the rest the 
liberality of the North must provide. Half a million dollars 
in New England, as much more in New York, as much 
more in the Middle States, including Ohio, and half as much 
in the Northwest, will make up a sum sufficient for the com- 
plete carrying out of a system of elementary education of all 
the blacks in the whole South. We have no fears but it can 
be collected and wisely used. 
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Art. VITI.— American Po.iticat IpEas. 


Tue American Republic is an unprecedented political organ- 
ization. It has no parallel or exemplar in history. It is a new 
growth. It resembles, indeed, in numerous respects, former 
political organizations, but the resemblances are only or mainly 
in form, while the differences are in essence. Historically and 
externally it may be classed with other federal governments, 
with the Achaian League, with the Swiss and the Dutch Re- 
publics. But its genuine characteristics are omitted in any 
such comparison. It derives its peculiar quality, not from its 
Federal relations, not from its Republican form, but from what 
underlies and vivifies alike its Federalism and its Republican- 
ism. It is not to be understood by the study of other states ; 
in order to understand it, it must be studied from within and 
in itself. 

It differs moreover from the intentions and expectations of 
those who have been called its founders. Neither Winthrop 
and his band of Pilgrim companions foresaw in their farthest 
vision the real nature of the commonwealth of which they 
planted the seed, nor did the framers of the Constitution of 
the United States fully comprehend the spirit which was to 
give vital energy and perpetuity to their work. Their wisdom 
did not devise the Republic as it existed or as it exists. They 
builded better than they knew; for their work was controlled 
by supreme forces of which they had imperfect cognizance, and 
their highest praise is that they wrought unconsciously in har- 
mony with these forces, whose irresistible power would ere this 
have rent asunder any fabric not thus constructed. 

Our commonwealth was never, in truth, founded; it is not 
the result of pre-eminently wise forecast, or the product of any 
ordaining will. It was not made by man; it is no discovery or 
invention, but a natural growth, the slow, undiscerned, unim- 
agined result of the instincts, desires, and efforts of individuals 
united in a society under novel conditions, and controlled by 
laws which mastered the thoughts and actions of men. 

The Republic has therefore naturally been a puzzle and a 
surprise to foreigners, and in some degree to ourselves. It has 
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continually baffled expectation, and turned prophecy to folly. 
In its progress it has seemed to be too good to be true, and to 
offer fairer promises than could be fulfilled ; but every year has 
taught us— and no years have taught us with more assurance 
than these late years of war—that its best promise was not 
beyond fulfilment ; that nothing was too good not to be expect- 
ed from it; that the best hopes of man for men might here find 
their accomplishment; that there was neither failure nor dis- 
appointment in it; that a perfect commonwealth might here 
become a reality. 

Every year has taught us—these last five years more than 
any others —that the crimes, the wrongs, the miseries which 
deface the ideal of our state, — the inherited errors of the past, 
the selfishness of materialism, the mass of ignorance, the cor- 
ruption of politics, the atrocities of slavery,— that these and 
all else of evil in their train were capable of removal, were 
not natural and inherent results of our system, were excres- 
cences upon it which might be, which in time would be, got rid 
of, so that the actual commonwealth should assume slowly, im- 
perfectly always, but ever more and more nearly, the image of 
the ideal. From the height of our Pisgah we have beheld the 
promised land, not as in dream, but in actual vision, and the 
cloud of the Lord by day and His pillar of fire by night have 
led us on our way. 

In spite of the evils which the United States share with all 
other political communities, in spite of mistakes and defects 
which have seemed to superficial or faithless observers indica- 
tions of radical unsoundness and approaching decay, yet the 
rational convictions of more competent and deeper thinkers 
have continually come into closer accordance with the instine- 
tive confidence of the people—a confidence springing from 
experience of blessings — in the perpetual beneficent progress 
of the principles on which American institutions of government 
and of society are based, and in the excellence of the ideas 
which form the foundation of the commonwealth. 

What, then, are these ideas and principles which have had 
the power, and still have it, to shape the political action of 
the American people? What is this new thing in practical 
politics which the American Republic exhibits? What consti- 
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tutes its difference from all preceding political organizations ? 
This is the problem of our history, and that history will not 
be correctly interpreted unless the problem be satisfactorily 
solved. . 

The investigation of the political ideas original in America, so 
far at least as their practical embodiment in institutions of gov- 
ernment is concerned, is an inquiry of the highest interest and 
importance. The true nature and legitimate operation of these 
ideas is the greatest question in the art and science of govern- 
ment; for the progress of democracy in America is a fact at 
once so great and so new, so far-reaching in its influences, so 
revolutionary not only of old theories, but of old systems, 
and the tendency of political communities throughout the 
civilized world is so plainly toward democracy in one form 
or another, that to understand what it is that has given to 
American institutions their specific character and excellence 
becomes more and more important, not only to the student and 
to the statesman, but also to the lover of mankind, to every one 
laboring for the advance of man. 

The great distinction between the new political world and 
the old political world begins with the first serious attempts of 
our ancestors to colonize America, and especially with the relig- 
ious, industrial colonies that landed at Plymouth and founded 
Boston. The dawn of modern political civilization first lighted 
up Massachusetts Bay. The colonies that settled the shores of 
New England were-of a new kind, and they established the va- 
lidity of an order of ideas in practical politics which had hith- 
erto in the history of the world been relegated to the domain 


of theory, and which in their application have not yet been 


fully expounded, have not yet been completely expressed in 
any political creed, but have from 1620 to 1865 been operative, 
whether recognized or not, in all the political movements of the 
American people. It was the force of conditions over which 
these Pilgrim colonists had little control, combined with the 
tendency of those beliefs and instincts which animated their 
souls and impelled them to their hard undertaking, that led to 
this advance in the art of politics. Hitherto, in the history 
of colonizing enterprise, the colonists had gone out as a swarm 
of bees from the hive, carrying with them unchanged the insti- 
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tutions and the relations of the parent state. The Greek colo- 
nies were in form and system, in government and domestic 
and social order, but copies, as literal as was possible, of the 
cities of Greece from which they had come out. The military 
colonies of the Romans carried with them the military rule of 
Rome, acquiring no independence, but remaining Roman in 
thought and in deed, alike in Thrace, Illyria, or Britain. 
Rome was impressed on the soil by every step of the colonist’s 
foot. Rome, her mark, was written over every land of which 
her children took possession. 

Not so with the colonies of New England. The colonists 
still professed themselves and believed themselves to be good 
subjects of Old England; but they had left her of their own 
accord. They had come over the ocean and settled the wilder- 
ness under no direction from the authorities of England, with 
no aid from them,—at most with their God-speed, thankful 
as they may have been to get rid of so troublesome a crew. 
The expedition was of individuals united for conscience’ sake. 
The colony had a moral rather than a political foundation, and 
out of this fact sprang the first historical application of the 
truth, that politics are a branch of ethics, and are subject to 
its laws. The fact that these New England colonies were col- 
onies of individuals united for conscience’ sake, had conse- 
quences that were wholly unanticipated. The colonists had 
really cut themselves off from all vital connection with the Old 
World, although they still remained in formal connection with 
it. They had left feudalism, or the right of might, embodied 
in institutions whose essence was the doctrine of privilege, — 
they had left Roman Catholicism, or the right of authority in 
matters of opinion, — behind them. They had cut loose from 
the two great stays of modern European civilization: they had 
swung off from the old moorings mossy with antiquated super- 
stitions, — from the old moorings of priest and king and noble, 
—and they started in ignorant faith on a voyage of discovery. 
The guidance of Providence did not fail them. It led them to 
that New World which they were to make new indeed. Much 
of their work was unconsciously performed. They knew not 
fully the force of their own principles. For the right of might 
they substituted the right of man, for the right of authority 
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they substituted the right of independence, for king and priest 


) and noble they substituted the People. 


This was the natural, the necessary conclusion from the fact 
of deriving political arrangements and systems from moral 
principles. In morals man is man, never less and never more, 
independent, equal, just. It is only in politics divorced from 
morals that man becomes more or less than man, — baron or 
serf, lord or villein, — dependent, privileged, unjust. 

The people of the American religious industrial colonies was 
a new thing,—there had been no people of the kind before. 
The world had seen a Roman plebs, medieval burgesses and 
villeins,—it had never yet seen a people. It behooves us 
to find an intelligible definition of this people, and to under- 
stand what we as Americans mean by the phrase; for it is 
on this that our idea of the state and of government in great 
part depends. 

Not merely the notion of this people, but the thing itself, has 
been of slow but regular growth. It did not spring fully de- 
veloped on the landing of the Pilgrims, but it grew with the 
growth of the Colonies, acquiring strength, consistency, and 
conscious force during the long period of Colonial dependency, 
nurtured alike by the internal struggles of the nascent state 
and by its contentions with those who claimed to exercise au- 
thority over it from abroad. The circumstances of Colonial 
life, — the border hardships, the perils of war with civilized 
and savage foes, the scattered settlements, each with its local 
government and institutions, the popular form and methods 
of most of the Colonial governments, the Church contests, the 
disputes between neighboring Colonies, — all tended to promote 
the development not only of strong individualism, but also of 
the habit of combined action in the community. The quality, 
moreover, of the early settlers, marked as it was by their gen- 
eral intelligence, their attention to education, their deep moral 
sense, impressed itself upon their descendants, and upon the 
mass of the inferior emigrants of the later periods of Colonial 
history. A community grew up here, original not only in its 
modes of life, but in its composition. New England was 
throughout the whole Colonial period the typical portion of the 
English dominion in America. She was the mother of ideas 
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and of states. But similar influences to those which gave her 
her leading position were at work in the other Colonies. The 
Revolution welded the Colonies together. It taught them their 
strength when united in a common cause. It revealed them to 
themselves. The Confederation showed them their weakness. 
And the Constitution which gave to the States a national unity, 
which changed the Colonies into the United States, which raised 
them to a power in the world, was the embodiment of the long 
lessons of Colonial experience, and the expression not only of 
a new system of government, but of those new political ideas 
which had sprung up and were flourishing on American soil. 
Its opening words are the grand declaration of the existence 
of a state such as the world had not known, —a state not im- 
posed upon a people, but having its existence and authority 
solely from them. “ We, the people of the United States,.... 
do ordain.” We, the people,—and this people means a civil- 
ized community spontaneously organized to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and actuated by the moral forces which civilization 
has ingrained in the habits of a race, and which are derived 
from the Divine order of the universe. We, the people of the 
United States, means not a political body forming a state, and 
organizing itself simply for the sake of establishing a frame of 
government, but a moral community, already organized and 
governed by moral principles. We unite primarily not to goy- 
ern or to be governed, but we the people frame a government 
as an expedient by which to confirm the already established 
moral order and the general welfare of the community, and 
thus to secure the progress of civilization. Neither the geo- 
graphical limits of the United States nor the government of 
the United States make us a nation; but we, the people con- 
stituting a nation, make the United States and frame a gov- 
ernment for them. 

Hitherto, in political speculation, the state has been regard- 
ed as something apart from the people, or as embracing the 
people as one only of its elements. It has been considered 
as an abstract of the governmental institutions and political 
organization of any given country. But in this democracy of 
the New World the people constitute the state, its limits are 
defined by those of their moral co-operation ; and the Ameri- 
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can idea of the state includes potential independence of insti- 
tutions of government. These institutions are inseparable 
accidents, not essential featurés in the body politic. Theoreti- 
cally, at least, the people are not merely capable of self-govern- 
ment, but are self-governing. Such institutions of goyernment 
as they frame for themselves are in the nature of conveniences, 
aids, and appliances, —are to promote their welfare, to advance 
civilization, —and have no inherent power, validity, or right 
in themselves, and no virtue but in so far as they are adapted 
to the ends for which they are established. 

The idea of sovereignty, as derived from ancient and medi- 
geval times, has no moral weight in America, and no practical 
relation to our politics. The use of the word in our political 
debates has been a fertile source of fallacies, and has led to 
confusion and obscurity of thought in regard to the true char- 
acter of our government. The government is in no proper 

- sense sovereign in its relation to the people. Its laws are im- 
posed, its penalties are exacted, not in virtue of any original 
sovereignty existing in it, but purely in virtue of a derived 
authority. The States of the Union have no rights of sov- 
ereignty over the general government of the United States, and 
none in their domestic relations. The States are mere conven- 
iences. They represent no moral entity; they are political 
contrivances ; their local governments are ingenious expedients 
for facilitating the interests of the people; they have no rights 
inherent in themselves. The rights they possess are rights de- 
rived, not from any transmitted powers, not from any inherited 
privileges, not from any original title, but from the consenta- 
neous action of the people. They are in themselves simply 
geographical divisions of the country, with limits arbitrarily 
fixed, and with institutions not independent of, but wholly 
dependent on, the will of their inhabitants, and of the nation 
of which those inhabitants form a part. 

The idea of sovereignty as it exists in our American politics, 
. the idea that has been so fertile of evil, and is still so powerful 
in Ms capacity for harm, is derived from prerevolutionary sanc- 
tions and opinions,— from royal colonial charters, -— from the 
instincts of feudalism, not yet wholly extinguished in the New 
World. The notion of sovereignty residing in the States can 
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be maintained only by an appeal to an historical authority, 
against which the American Revolution was a successful con- 
flict, and of which the American Constitution was the express 
denial. ; 

So, too, the general government of the United States derives 
no rights from the past; it has no authority by inheritance. 
It is the fruit of revolution. In constituting it the people sur- 
rendered no natural rights; they had no power to surrender 
these if they would, nor to inspire it with any inherent sov- 
ereignty. They constituted it as an agency, as the guardian 
of specified interests, as the means by which they might secure 
certain definite ends. The government of the United States, 
and that of each separate State, is valid only by reason of a 
popular sanction. There is in the nature of society, philosophi- 
cally considered, no right to govern residing in any person or 
class. Strictly speaking, there exists outside of the individual 
no right to govern him. All government is an expedient, and 
it is founded, not upon right, but upon the consideration of the 
interests of the community. The divine right of kings is the 
expression only of the doctrine of a right inherent in power, 
whether the power of brute force or of superior intelligence. 
In polities there is no such thing as a natural right. Natural 
rights exist only in morals, and inhere in the individual as a 
moral being. Asa moral being every man has rights, which 
may be called divine, as inseparable from the spiritual nature 
implanted in him by the Creator. It is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of American politics that rights inhere only in man as 
man. There is no better statement of these rights than that in 
the Declaration of Independence: “ All men are created equal; 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness; to secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” Powers, then, belong to governments, not 
rights, except such secondary rights as have their origin in 
these powers. And these powers are not natural, but derived ; 
powers the exercise of which is authorized by the consent of 
‘the governed. No natural sovereignty inheres in a govern- 
meut. The sovereignty of the Union means the powers given 
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to the government by the people. We, the people of the 
United States, in adopting a Constitution as the symbol and 
expression of our national unity, gave to the government which 
that Constitution defined the powers necessary to secure its 
own existence and perpetuity, — powers of control over all in- 
ferior and subordinate governments, powers over communities 
and individuals, — but neither did nor could implant in it any 
natural right of sovereignty. 

This statement of the American idea of government needs 
to be carefully guarded, lest paradoxical conclusions be drawn 
from it. Such conclusions have, indeed, been drawn from it. 
We have had, for example, the theory of no government ad- 
vanced and strenuously maintained by a school of imperfect 
thinkers, who have professed to derive it from the principle of 
the unlimited freedom of the individual. But, as we have said, 
institutions of government, though not essential features, are 
inseparable accidents of the body politic. However self-gov- 
erned the individuals of a community may be, yet, owing to 
the diverse wills and the variety of interests of individuals, 
the community requires, and must always require, an external 
government to control those wills, and to regulate the pursuit 
of those interests in such a manner as to preserve the moral 
order, to secure the general welfare. The more highly moral 
and intelligent individuals become, the less will be the need of 
this external government; but it is impossible that man, con- 
stituted as he is, should always, even with the highest moral and 
intellectual cultivation, subject his will, his passions, and his 
desires to the interests of the community of which he is a part. 

Under the American system, a main feature of which is the 
constant potential improvement of the individual, the functions 
of external government are reduced to their lowest point, and 
under this system the way is open for the realization of the 
most inspiring and most promising idea of modern Christian 
civilization, — the true brotherhood of man, in which man shall 
feel himself no longer an isolated individual, but shall find his 
completeness and perfection, his worth and his happiness, in 
the recognized relations of mutual dependence existing be- 
tween himself and the community of which he forms an in- 
tegral and essential part. Without the rest of mankind he is 
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poor, bare, solitary, and his own nature is incomplete. “With 
them he is rich, completed, and capable of a spiritual develop- 
ment of which our present civilization affords but a faint and 
partial type. 

The principles thus recognized as essentially American, the 
principles, namely, that politics are a subordinate branch of 
morals, — that the people are, properly speaking, the whole 
community united in moral relations,—that the state, politi- 
cally speaking, derives its existence from the people, — and 
that the government is but a device, determined by consider- 
ations of expediency, for the attainment of certain ends, — 
are illustrated by a remarkable feature in our political system, 
which has not been hitherto sufficiently considered, although 
it is embodied in the actual functions and operations of our 
American commonwealth. 

No discovery more fertile in the most important results was 
ever made in political science than that which the early set- 
tlers of New England slowly wrought out. They found out 
by long and varied experience, that in a moral community 
civilized order may exist without governmental institutions, — 
an order proceeding from spontaneous moral and industrial 
co-operation, the result of a sense of mutual dependence, from 
which is developed an intelligent respect for mutual rights 
and interests. In a country of scattered settlements, often 
wide apart, and in which there are no long-established institu- 
tions of government, the share of any regularly constituted 
government in the preservation of social order must of neces- 
sity be very small. It was so in the early days of the Colonies; 
it has remained so in portions of the United States to the pres- 
ent day. And this fact leads to the recognition of the truth, 
that a state founded, as ours is, on natural rights, and deriving 
its existence from the people, includes two controlling agencies, 
consisting on the one hand of a government instituted with 
forms and powers, and operating through organized legal and 
military authority, and on the other hand in the devices and 
arrangements adopted by the people, or growing up among 
them, for the preservation of the inherent good order of a 
well-disposed and intelligent community. 

In such a community, moreover, the latter organization is 
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more essential and important than the former, as it is also the 
earlier in its exhibition. In European feudal politics the re- 
verse is the case, what may be called the natural arrangements 
of men to preserve order in society being regarded as depend- 
ent on the government for their support and efficiency. The 
tendency to centralization in European countries at the present 
time is one of the marked indications and evidences of this 
view of the relations of these two agencies in the state. In 
American politics, on the contrary, the opposite view prevails, 
fur the most part, both in theory and practice. The govern- 
ment is subordinate to the arrangements for preserving good 
order which can and do exist independently of it. It is made, 
supported, and changed by proceedings outside of its own lim- 
its, save in so far as the forms of those proceedings may be 
regulated by it; and, instead of originating the good order of 
the community, itself originates from that good order. 

If this statement should appear extravagant, because in some 
degree the result of a novel analysis of the conditions of our 
society, its seeming extravagance may be removed by some 
further considerations. For it is, indeed, no merely vividly 
conceived, but unreal and Utopian, theory with which we are 
dealing, but a real fact, however as yet vaguely conceived, the 
nature of which is illustrated, not merely by historic proof and 
by the actual structure of American society, but also by tie 
whole course of political action in America. 

Our common notions of government and of the state are so 
| much derived from the past, so much the offspring of a politi- 
cal philosophy drawn from the historic precedents of the Old 
World, or based upon fanciful speculations concerning the na- 
ture and origin of civil society, that it is difficult for us to un- 
derstand the true conditions, relations, and meanings of Amer- 
ican society and institutions. The governments of Europe are 
historic inheritances, with the moral supports of tradition, suc- 
cession, and force. The government of the United States, on 
the contrary, is not an historic product, has not the sanction of 
transmitted authority or inherited forms. It is severed from 
the past, is the product of the fresh efforts of men striving to do 
the best for themselves, unimpeded by traditionary forms and au- 
thority. Cut off from historic succession, the ultimate source 
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of the authority that resides in it is, as we have said, in the 
people themselves, who establish it to supply the needs of a 
civilized community, and to secure what is expedient for it. 
And this community, this people, does not become, in estab-~ 
lishing the government for itself, merely a part of the govern- 
mental organization, acting solely thereafter through legalized 
modes and forms, whether of popular election, of court of jus- 
tice, of assemblies of legislation or other, but remains what 
it was before the government was established, an organization 
outside of, superior to, and potentially independent of it. It 
is the crowning and consummate merit of our system, indeed, 
that the government so admirably meets the wants which it 
was designed to supply, is so natural a product of our condi- 
tions and needs, that the fact of this double element in the state 
is very rarely recognized in actual experience. The govern- 
mental organization and the extra-governmental organization 
of the people work together generally with the most perfect 
harmony. And thus, though this extra-governmental organi- 
zation is constantly in action, it has failed to receive the atten- 
tion it deserves as a most important and characteristic portion 
of our political system. 

Upon analysis it will be found to have two main functions ; 
— one, the conservation of civil order in cases over which the 
authority of the regularly constituted government does not ex- 
tend, or which it is incapable of dealing with by reason either 
of the absence or inefficiency of its ministers; the other, the 
conservation of the government itself through agencies and 
expedients fitted to set it in motion and keep it in action. 
Vigilance committees and lynch courts, names of ill-regard 
because of the abuses to which they are liable, but in fact 
significative of the rude processes by which justice is admin- 
istered, however imperfectly, in what may be called a border 
community, are perhaps the most styiking instances of the 
first of these two functions. These courts and committees are 
empowered by an authority which is no other than the moral 
sense of the community, and their work is to carry this moral 
sense or opinion into effect. The most obvious illustration of 
the second of these two functions — the conservation of the 
government itself — is afforded by primary meetings in our 
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towns and by party caucuses and conventions. As the end of 
vigilance committees is to carry public opinion into effect, so 
the end of these meetings and conventions is to give form and 
direction to public opinion, is to combine that opinion so as to 
‘make it efficient and the basis of action. In all this work the 
government has no part; it is wholly extra-governmental, or, 
so to speak, preliminary to government, and is effected without 
interfering with, or, even in the most extreme cases, perma- 
nently impairing, such governmental authority as may have 
been truly instituted and established in the moral regard of 
the community. The difference between a mob and a vigi- 
lance committee is the difference between an assemblage for the 
purpose of overthrowing government and disturbing established 
order, and an assemblage for the purpose of supplying the need 
of government and of maintaining order. Where the govern- 
ment is fully established, the action of vigilance committees 
ceases ; but even where government is best and most complete- 
ly constituted, the extra-governmental organization of the com- 
munity still exists, ready, if need be, to supply deficiencies, or to 
maintain the regular procedures of the government. Like the 
government itself, the modes of its action are mere expedients, 
~ often clumsy and poor enough, but nevertheless it forms a most 
valuable part of our political system, as has been proved by 
many striking instances during the war, in which its operation 
has been constant, and in the highest degree important and 
beneficent. 

The constant interaction of the moral order of society and 
of the governmental order maintains our whole political system 
constantly ductile and pliable. It is thus enabled to fit itself 
to every new exigency, it is not averse to necessary change, it 
unites in itself the two elements of consistency and mutability. 
It is essentially a system of adaptation. No new condition 
arises which it has not the power to meet, and no progress is 
made in which it does not take part. 

A government thus subject to change in accordance with 
the needs and progress of the community, instead of being, 
as some political theorists have supposed, contrary to estab- 
lished order and opposed to a true conservatism, is directly 
the reverse. A government founded on this idea is the most 
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favorable to the preservation of order, and, beyond all others, 
conservative alike of essential principles and of the institu- 
tious conformed to them. In devising better and better gov- 
ernmental expedients, the real object of the American is to 
bring the government into truer conformity to its principles. 
He uever loses sight of the fact that government is only a de- 
vice founded on expediency ; and he keeps in mind that it pos- 
sesses no intrinsic right to exist, and that it is always subject 
to the arbitration of the popular right of revolution. 

The most vital fact of American politics, the great, and, his- 
torically considered, the new result that we have reached, is 
the establishment of a political system in which the government 
is subordinate to the moral order of a civilized community, — 
an order which rests on the acknowledgment of the rights of 
man, as expressed by the terms liberty, justice, and equality, 
and which is manifested and maintained by the regular opera- 
tion and continuous development of these principles. It was 
because of their sense that these principles of moral order were 
called in question, and their predominance in our system en- 
dangered, that the loyal portion of the American people was 
roused to the great efforts and sacrifices of the late war of the 
Rebellion. ln defence of these principles they felt that no 
effort could be too great, no sacrifice could be extreme. With- 
out them life was little worth having. On their preservation 
depended all that was desirable or honorable in our political 
system, all that had been gained by its establishment for the 
nation and for mankind. ‘The war waged for their preserva- 
tion has given us a new sense of their worth, and a better un- 
derstanding of the system of which they form the undisturbed 
and enduring foundation. 

The excellence of that system, and its adaptation to the wants 
of a progressive community, spring from the fact that the ideas 
which it embodies are primarily moral ideas, and as such in- 
capable of being improved upon, though capable of continu- 
ally improved application in institutions, forms, and methods, 
according to the advance of mankind in moral culture and 
intelligence. 

A moral idea never changes. It is the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever, and in every region of the providence of 
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God. The application of the moral idea changes with every 
new condition of human life. Political and social institutions 
founded upon moral ideas, so far as they are conformed to the 
- ideal from which they spring, partake of its eternity ; they are 
human devices vivified by the Divine breath, human expedi- 
ents drawing their strength from the principles on which the 
universe itself stauds sure. 

In America politics are a nobler pursuit than elsewhere, 
because here alone is their moral origin so established, that 
the science of practical politics becomes the study of the appli- 
cation of ideal politics to human affairs. 

The investigation in which we have been engaged, though 
of an abstract nature, has a very direct bearing upon the 
questions in practical politics which are now before the coun- 
try, — questions remaining after the sharp decisions of war, 
to try our virtue, our courage, and our faith in our owii 
principles, with new tests. The conflict is not yet over. It 
cannot be repeated too often, that this war was a war of ideas, 
and that, until one idea or the other has secured a settled 
triumph, there can be no real peace between the parties to the 
war. What the true American idea was, we have endeavored 
to show; the opposite to this idea in every particular is that 
for which the South contended. And though the South has 
sullenly laid down its arms, beaten and dispirited, it has not 
laid down its hate. Its spirit is still set desperately against us. 
It still clings to and maintains the idea for which it fought so 
strenuousty in the field. We have secured a territorial Union, 
we have ‘secured a geographical unity of the States, but we 
have not secured as yet a moral Union, a civil unity ; we havé 
the harder part of our task before us. 

Having faith in the American system, knowing that it is the 
means by which civil order is best secured and advanced, — 
knowing it to be based upon moral principles of universal ap- 
plication, — we must not shrink from the conclusions to which 
our faith and knowledge lead us. In the struggle between this 
system and one vitally opposed to it at every point, we must 
use whatever means are necessary, not merely to subdue, but 
to destroy and utterly root out the hostile system. There is 
neither cruelty nor vindictiveness, neither malice nor passion, 
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in this. It is not only the conclusion of the calm reason, but 
the dictate of conscience. It is the claim of humanity upon 
us. Future generations appeal to us, not to desert the cause 
which is theirs even moce than ours. Let no weariness prevail 
with us, and no cry of magnaniiity deceive us. There is no 
need to urge us to magnanimity ; for in maintaining our cause, 
we are in truth consulting the interests of our enemies, and in 
winning its triumph we are winning a victory in which they 
also shall hereafter rejoice. 

The North is civilized, the South is uncivilized. One must 
take the likeness of the other. The interests of the strong 
civilized communiiy must prevail; and in this case the inter- 
ests, being those of general moral order, carry a pre-eminent 
right with them. The community possesses the right over an 
individual, or over any number of individuals, to do whatever 
is necessary to protect or maintain its moral organization. The 
moral order of society, its general welfare, is the object of the 
Constitution of our government, and its inspiring principle 
Principles, not forms, are the true guides of nations ; but hap- 
py it is when, as in our case, principles and forms are in har- 
mony with each other. 

Having power, we have also the right—and having the 
right, the duty lies upon us—to impose those conditions on the 
Southern people which are requisite for the preservation, con- 
tinuance, and progress of the moral order of that community 
of which they and we form parts. And the conditions which we 
have to impose are not conditions of tyranny, but of liberty ; 
not of injustice, but of justice. We have to insist on the es- 
tablishment of freedom, — freedom from servitude for the 
slaves, freedom of thought, conscience, speech, and the press 
for the whole community. We have to insist on justive under 
the law,‘on the controlled and regular processes of moral aud 
legal organizations, on the subjection of the passions of indi- 
viduals, on the steady administration of equal laws. We have 
to insist on political equality for all men, on the removal of all 
arbitrary distinctions in defining the political privileges of indi- 
viduals, on a perfect equality of men in their relation to the 
community as members of its political organization. We have 
to insist on the right of every man to be equal to any other 
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man. Strange it is to see conquerors compelling the conquered 
to take blessings at their hands! Strange, to behold victors 
claiming no right over the vanquished but to secure to them 
equal rights with themselves! Strange and happy sight, pro- 
phetic of far-reaching good and far-shining glory, to behold 
the masters of dominion consulting no selfish interests, know- 
ing, indeed, no selfish interests, but in all arrangements, in all 
schemes, proposing only to extend the limits of the principles 
from which they have derived their power, and which are to 
them the sources of perennial happiness and strength! This 
is the subjugation of the South, —to reduce her from slavery 
to liberty, from injustice to justice, from oppressive privileges 
to equal rights and privileges, from barbarism to civilization. 
This is the restoration of the Union, —to restore the people of 
every section to peace that shall be inviolable, because found- 
ed on the principles which support the pillars of the universe, 
and to progress that shall be as continuous as the life of man- 
kind. 





Art. IX.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— Speeches of ANDREW Jounson, President of the United States. 
With a Biographical Introduction, by Frank Moore. Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Company. 1865. 


Tuis book will not want for readers. It is announced as being 
“published with the sanction and consent of the President,” and as 
containing “full reports of all the important speeches made by him 
since his entrance into public life.” It contains, also, a “ Biégraphical 
Introduction” by the editor,—of which the best that we can say is, 
that it is a tolerably good performance; any authentic account, how- 
ever, of this sort, is interesting now, and we get from this one a pretty 
fair acquaintance with the main facts of the President’s life. Some 
valuable extracts from speeches which are not printed in the body of 
the book are given in this part of it; and, best of all, the report and full 
account of that remarkable address to the colored people of Nashville, 
in which the speaker rose to such a noble height of feeling, and dilated 
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with such a genuine apprehension of the sentiment of human brother- 
hood as neither his countrymen nor he himself can ever well forget. 
“ Looking,” said he, “at this vast crowd of colored people, and reflect- 
ing through what a storm of persecution and obloquy they are com- 
pelled to pass, I am almost induced to wish that, as in the days of old, 
a Moses might arise who should lead them safely to their promised 
land of freedom and happiness.” 

“You are our Moses,” shouted several voices; and the exclamation 
was caught up and cheered until the Capitol rang again. 

“ God, no doubt, has prepared somewhere an instrument for the great 
work he designs to perform in behalf of this outraged people ; and in due 
time your leader will come forth, your Moses will be revealed to you.” 

“We want no Moses but you,” again shouted the crowd. 

“ Well, then, humble and unworthy as I am, if no other better shall 
be found, I will indeed be your Moses, and lead you through the Red 
Sea of war and bondage to a fairer future of liberty and peace. I 
speak now as one who feels the world his country, and all who love 
equal rights his friends. I speak, too, as a citizen of Tennessee. .... 
Loyal men, whether white or black, shall alone control her destinies ; 
and when this strife in which we are all engaged is past, I trust, I 
know, we shall have a better state of things, and shall all rejoice that 
honest labor reaps the fruit of its own industry, and that every man 
has a fair chance in the race of life.” 

These memorable words were spoken on October 24th, 1864, — hard- 
ly more than a fortnight before Governor Johnson was elected to be the 
Vice-President of the United States, and in full view of the certainty 
of that result. If we find little in these collected “ Speeches” which 
may be cited as indicating the same tone and purpose that mark the 
address at Nashville, there is also little that indicates a sentiment at 
variance with it; while, on the other hand, the characteristic and the 
marked quality of all the speeches is in harmony with it. 

Mr. Johnson, by birth and the force of circumstances and by his 
deepest convictions and instincts, is a man of the people. He has cho- 
sen, all his life, to be their spokesman and advocate, and has borne, not 
seldom, the reproach of being accounted a demagogue. The candid 
reader, however, that follows him in his successive speeches, cannot 
doubt the sincerity of the convictions that carry him always in favor of 
the people’s cause. With this best of all groundworks for statesman- 
ship, the President mingles plain, practical sagacity, and a strong ad- 
herence to a few simple principles of political faith that sank into him 
in early life from the example of Andrew Jackson. It has been with 
him as Wordsworth said of the Tyrolese, — 
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“ A few strong instincts and a few plain rules, 
Among the herdsmen of the Alps, have wrought 
More for mankind at this unhappy day 
Than all the pride of intellect and thought.” 


In 1848, when complaint was made of the exercise of the veto 
power, as if that power were only a despotic instrumentality for thwart- 


‘ing the wishes of the people, Mr. Johnson stood up in the House of 


Representatives, and defended the exercise of the power with the sim- 
plest good sense. “The veto,” he said, “as exercised by the Execu- 
tives, is conservative, and enables the people through their tribunitial 
officer, the President, to arrest or suspend for the time being unconsti- 
tutional, hasty, and improvident legislation, until the people, the sover- 
eigns in this country, have time and opportunity to consider of its pro- 
priety.” 

And so again, in 1860 and 1861, he held strenuously out against the 
specious demagogues of his section and his party, — “ faithful among 
the faithless found,” — in favor of the national authority. 

We have said that Mr. Johnson is a man of the people. Mr. Lin- 
coln also was a man of the people. Both were born in a Slave State ; 
but Lincoln was reared in a Free State, and Johnson in a Slave State. 
It is common to say that the struggles of a poor white in a Slaye State 
are likely to breed in him a hatred of that aristocratic class by whom 
power is there monopolized and labor held in contempt. But this may 
well be doubted. There is a subtle, flattering power in the working 
of slavery which is apt to corrupt even the very class which should 
hate it, and even the champions of that class. It is a common matter 
of remark among such plain, unlettered poor men of the South as 
may happen to have visited the North, that they find here tenfold 
as much of aristocratic feeling and contempt of the poor as they have 
ever seen at the South. Any one, on the other band, who has trav- 
elied at the South, must have noticed, especially in the rural parts of it, 


‘the great familiarity of intercourse that prevails there between the poor 


whites and the rich; it is far greater than anything we generally see at 
the North. This is partly owing, no doubt, to that general want of 
education at the South which assimilates all classes to each other, and 
partly, also, to the natural influences of secluded agricultural life ; but 
the chief reason of it lies in the fact that the poor white is white, 
and so belongs to the superior caste. He may be poor, ignorant, im- 
moral, and uncleanly, but he is nevertheless one of the nobles, In the 
presence of that other element of a degraded black race, all differences 
between white men disappear; they really become brethren, and a true 
democratic feeling springs up, — one which is far more thoroughgoing, 
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as among the whites, than can easily be found in any Northern com- 
munity. But what a grave qualification of the democratic principle 
is that which is indicated by the words as among the whites! Here 
lurks the whole deadly poison of caste and aristocracy, fatal to the 
real brotherhood of men, fatal to democracy, fatal, as we have lately 
so clearly seen from the monstrous utterances and the shameful and 
desperate endeavors of the slave-owning Rebels, when they had once 
grown confident and full-fed, to the life of all forms of free institutions. 

It was the felicity of Mr. Lincoln’s life that he grew up free of this 
influence. The lot of Mr. Johnson has been less happy. But now all 
things in this country have become new; slavery has gone down under 
the weight of blows which the President himself has vigorously helped 
to give ; this ugly enemy has been discovered and expelled, and there 
is nothing among us henceforth to check the free scope of popular 
ideas. If the instincts and life-long beliefs of the President fail now to 
extend themselves so as to cover the case of black men as well as white 
men, we have misjudged his character and have misread these Speeches. 





2.— Speeches of Jonn Briaut, M. P., on the American Question. 
With an Introduction by Frank Moore. Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company. 1865. 


Tae event of the war in this country has set Mr. Bright in a 
position more enviable than that of any other statesman in England. 
He has had no part or lot in any of those unfriendly acts which have 
come upon this country, in her great need, with such a chilling influ- 
ence. He has never, like Mr. Gladstone, been deluded by the tempora- 
ry, phenomenal successes of the Southern Rebels into the entertaining 
or the utterance of a belief in their success; nor has he ever, like Earl 
Russell, failed to discern the true nature of the effort made on either 
side in the recent contest. Never once has he doubted our cause, or 
hesitated to go out to meet and succor us, alike in victory and disaster, 
with the sympathy of a passionate and manly heart. More than this, 
with a sagacity worthy of the best statesmanship, he has discerned and 
made manifest to the world the links that bound the glory and the in- 
terests of England to the cause for which we fought. Long before the 
war began, he warned his countrymen that the prosperity of England 
was unstable so long as it rested upon the production of cotton by slave 
labor, and urged them to see to it in season that the field of cotton cul- 
tivation was widened. In 1847, in the House of Commons, he moved 
the appointment of a commission to inquire into the whole question of 
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the cultivation of cotton in India, and i his speech on that occasion 
said : — 

“We ought not to forget that the whole of the cotton grown in America 
is produced by slave labor ; and this, I think, all will admit, — that, no mat- 
ter as to the period in which slavery may have existed, abolished it will ulti- 
mately be, either by peaceable means or by violent means. Whether it 
comes to an end by peaceable means or otherwise, there will in all probabil- 
ity be an interruption to the production of cotton, and the calamity which 
must in consequence fall upon a part of the American Union will be felt 
throughout the manufacturing districts of this country.” 


Again, in 1850, in making a similar motion, Mr. Bright said: — 


“ Whilst the production of cotton in the United States results from slave 
labor, whether we approve of any particular mode of abolishing slavery in 
any country or not, we are all convinced that it will be impossible in, any 
country, and most of all in America, to keep between two and three millions 
of the population permanently in a state of bondage. By whatever means 
that system is to be abolished, whether by insurrection — which I would de- 
plore — or by some great measure of justice from the government, one thing 
is certain, that the production of cotton must be interfered with for a consid- 
erable time after such an event has taken place; and it may happen that the 
greatest measure of freedom that has ever been conceded may be a measure 
the consequence of which will inflict mischief upon the greatest industrial pur- 
suit that engages the labor of the operative population of this country.” 


In December, 1862, Mr. Bright, at Birmingham, with honest pride 
recalled these statements to the memory of the English people. They 
were the prophetic utterances of a statesman whose genius took hold 
upon eternal laws, who felt and responded to the movement of that 
main current in human affairs which sweeps onward towards the eleva- 
tion of all men; it could not be that any prosperity should be perma- 
nent which was founded on the oppression of millions of the human 
race. 

The day which Mr. Bright foresaw came at last. England had 
slighted his admonitions, and her chief manufacturing interest was pros- 
trated; “the rains descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew 
and beat upon that house, and it fell.” “ Nearly five hundred thousand 
persons — men, women, and children — at this moment,” said Mr. 
Bright, in December, 1862, “are saved from the utmost extremes of 
famine, not a few of them from death, by the contributions which they 
are receiving from all parts of the country.” The shock was felt with 
especial severity by Mr. Bright himself; his business was that of a 
spinner and manufacturer of cotton; and no less than six mills, as he 
publicly stated, belonging to the firm of which he was a member, were 
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compelled to stop. “Much the largest portion,” he says, “of anything 
I have in the world depends upon it” (the cotton interest). 

Well, the leading men in England fancied that the slaveholders 
would succeed in their Rebellion, and made haste to prepare the way 
before them. They were appalled at the prospect of a short supply of 
cotton; and seeing no way to a speedy supply of it save in the speedy 
success of the Rebels, they straightway forgot the awful crime in which 
these people were engaged, and began to pray and labor for the success 
of this effort to establish a nation upon the rotten stubble of slavery. 

Not so with Mr. Bright. 


“T have been asked,” he said, in that noble speech at Birmingham above 
referred to, “ twenty, fifty times during the last twelve months, ‘ Why can’t 
you tell us something in this time of our great need?’ ‘ Well,’ I reply, ‘I told 
you something when telling was of use; all I can say now is this, or nearly 
all, that a hundred years of crime against the negro in America, and a hun- 
dred years of crime against the docile natives of our Indian empire, are not 
to be washed away by the penitence and the suffering of an hour.’” 


But he did say more than this: he told the English people that sla- 
very. must die by the war; that now, as always, it was for their interest 
that it should die; that the supply of cotton always had been and al- 
ways would be insufficient, so long as it depended upon slave labor ; 
there was land enough; the demand for cotton and the profit upon it 
were enormous ; it was the laborers that were wanting; the natural in- 
crease of the blacks was insufficient; white labor turned aside from the 
South, and the blacks could not be imported into America from abroad. 
Of course it would not do to establish the Rebel government, and then 
allow the unfettered importation of negroes from Africa. The English 
people must, then, desire and strive to set the cotton interest upon that 
rock of free labor which nothing could shake. In that event “the 
whole of the country [America] will be open to the enterprise and to 
the industry of all.” “In ten years there will be a rapid increase in 
the growth of cotton ; and not only will its growth be rapid, but its per- 
manent increase will be secure.” 

He reminded the workingmen that, in fifteen years past, two and a 
half millions of their countrymen had found a home in the United 
States, and that this was the country where “there has been an open 
door for every man, and millions have entered into it and have found 
rest.” With most moving eloquence he called his country and man- 
kind to witness that the sole object of “this accursed insurrection” 
was the perpetuation of “that most odious and most intolerable offence 
against man and against Heaven, the slavery of the South”; and, on the 
other hand, he called them to witness that the United States “affords 
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the remarkable example — offered for the first time in the history of 
the world — of a great government coming forward as the organized 
defender of law, freedom, and equality.” And finally, with a reverent 
submission of the event to the Almighty, “in whose hands are alike the 
breath of man and the life of states,” he added, “ But I implore of 
Him, and I beseech this House, that my country may lift nor hand nor 
voice in aid of the most stupendous act of guilt that history has recorded 
in the annals of mankind.” 

These noble words have already found their way throughout our 
country, and have called forth the homage of every loyal heart; they 
will continue, so long as this nation lives, to be read with a glow of ad- 
miration and gratitude. And, indeed, it is no mean reward, even for 
the noble labors of Mr. Bright, that he should live forever in the grate- 
ful memory of a vast, intelligent people, whose cause and whose govern- 
ment he loves. 

The Speeches and “ Extracts from Speeches” printed in this volume 
were delivered at various dates from August 1, 1861, to March 23, 
1865. They purport, we believe, to be all Mr. Bright’s speeches upon 
the “ American Question.” One is surprised, at first, that there are not 
more of them, while he considers how powerful an influence Mr. Bright 
has seemed to exert throughout the war. But the virtue that goes out 
from a champion of the people is silent and continuous, not adequately 
to be measured by the number of words that he utters, — an influence 
which upholds and cheers alike while he speaks and while he is still. 

Mr. Bright’s eloquence consists mainly in the expression of generous 
sentiments with the directness, plainness, and energy of one who feels 
them deeply. There is no set effort to adorn his simple and solid 
speech by means of literary or historical allusion, or to heighten the 
effect of it by the coloring or special ornaments of rhetoric. Mr. 
Bright’s nature is a fervid one, but it finds its true expression in action 
or in words which go straight to their mark and “ drive at practice.” 

It was a happy thought to collect and print these speeches here. It 
would be ungracious to complain that we have them in so beautiful a 
form ; and yet there is room for regret that the speeches of Mr. Bright 
should not have been offered in a shape that should make them more 
generally accessible to that great mass of the people for whose eleva- 
tion he so ardently labors. 

The editor’s introductory memoir is too short. 
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3.— Congregationalism: What it is; Whence it is; How it works ; 
Why it is better than any other Form of Church Government ; and its 
consequent Demands. By Henry M. Dexter, Pastor of the Berke- 
ley Street Congregational Church, Boston, &c. Boston: Nichols and . 
Noyes. 1865. 8vo. pp. 306. 


Wirntn the bounds of that large portion of the Congregational 
Churches which is represented by the author of this volume, a new 
interest has of late been visible in the study of the distinctive princi- 
ples of this form of church polity, and a new zeal for its maintenance 
and propagation. For many years there had been a seeming indiffer- 
ence to this question of polity among the descendants of the Puritans, 
even while they retained their connection with churches of their ances- 
tral order; and on removal to other sections of the country they 
showed themselves ready to ignore all distinctions of this kind, and to 
coalesce unhesitatingly with churches of antagonistic ecclesiastical usa- 
ges, provided only these churches were upholders of the same theologi- 
cal views with their own. This course, although it affords evidence 
of a manly freedom from bigoted attachment to mere forms, has, how- 
ever, tended to depreciate Congregationalism in the view of the com- 
munity at large. And one consequence has been, as is claimed by the 
advocates of this polity, that the work of Christianity in our land has 
been defrauded, in a measure, of an element of superior efficiency ; and 
Congregationalism, as such, has failed to take that forward position to 
which it was entitled. 

The work before us is an able presentation of the grounds on which 
the claims of the polity rest, as a system in accordance with Scripture 
and with the methods of the earliest churches, and as the one best 
adapted to meet the demands of human nature, and the varying exi- 
gencies of a religion whose only hope of permanence and vitality lies 
in the cultivation of a deep sense of individual responsibility. 

In the fitst chapter, the author defines the term “ Congregationalism,” 
representing it as the counterpart, in church government, of democracy 
in civil affairs. He then gives a brief summary of the essential prin- 
ciples of the system, and adds a statement showing the comparative 
numerical strength of Congregationalism. 

It will, perhaps, surprise some persons to learn, that “ Congregation- 
alism, as a distinctive form of church order, leads all others in this 
country in the number of its adherents”; and that, “instead of being, 
as has often been alleged, a merely provincial and peculiarly New 
England idea, . . . it is substantially held and practised by more than 
one half of the entire professing Christianity of the land.” The author 
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concludes, from these statistics, and from the remarkable evenness with 
which these churches are distributed over all the different sections of 
the country, “that, as a system, Congregationalism has been found to 
be equally adapted to every latitude and phase of society among us.” 

It will be understood that the term “ Congregational,” in this con- 
nection, is not used as belonging exclusively to a particular system of 
doctrinal belief, but as describing simply a form of church order and 
government. The author allows that the name is rightly claimed by 
all those churches, of whatever faith, which agree in the adoption of 
these principles of ecclesiastical polity. Whether the term, in its un- 
qualified use, as applied to the oldest portion of the Congregational 
churches, is a sufficiently distinctive designation of those churches, is, 
at least outside of Massachusetts, not so much an etymological or an 
ecclesiastical question, as one of popular usage and denominational 
comity. 

The second chapter is devoted mainly to an exposition of the grounds 
on which the principles of the order are held to be in harmony with 
Scripture and with the design of Christianity itself, in opposition to 
the claims of Episcopacy and Presbyterianism. The discussion is 
marked in general by thoroughness and logical consistency. The un- 
compromising spirit of the author has also led him, here and in other 
parts of the work, to take strong ground in regard to certain points in 
which there seems to him to exist, among the churches, a tendency 
to swerve from the line of strict Congregational principles. He ani- 
madverts severely, for example, on the very general readiness among 
the churches in certain districts to content themselves with the services 
of what are called “stated supplies” for the pulpit, instead of the 
more responsible and permanent pastorship. And in this connection he 
argues with much earnestness against the idea of a “standing order” 
of the clergy. Those who, having been once ordained, have now 
ceased to be pastors, he maintains, are not to be regarded as in any 
sense ministers. In his view, it is only the pastoral relation to a par- 
ticular church which gives a- man the character of a minister. “ Ordi- 
nation” invests a man with no official dignity that is to be recognized, 
except by courtesy, outside the bounds of that body which alone pos- 
sesses the right to ordain, that is, outside of his own particular church. 

The third chapter affords a complete view of the system in actual 
operation, with minute and plain directions in regard to the proper 
manner of transacting all. ecclesiastical affairs, from the organizing of 
a church to the getting rid of a refractory pastor. Few questions 
could arise, in the history of a church or of a community of churches, 
which would not find here a definite and helpful answer. On some 
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points, doubtless, the views presented will not command a unanimous 
assent ; but the clearness with which these points are treated will do 
much toward facilitating their settlement. 

The fourth chapter sets forth the peculiar advantages of Congrega- 
tionalism above other systems, as meeting more successfully the relig- 
ious demands of individuals and of society generally. Here the author 
takes occasion to dwell upon the special adaptedness of this form of 
polity to our own country, by reason of its close resemblance, in some 
of the principal features, to the republican system in civil government. 

The fifth chapter concludes the volume with an earnest appeal to 
Congregationalists themselves to recognize the value of their distine- 
tive polity, and to show that they appreciate its worth by using all hon- 
orable means to secure its prevalence. 

In this closing portion, we see the great object of the book itself. 
That object is practical, not polemical. He writes thus, in the Preface: 
“TI have no apology to offer to fellow-Christians of other denominations 
for anything said herein. I have not intended to speak in bitterness or 
censoriousness, nor otherwise than I would have them speak of my own 
faith, did facts warrant it, in reversed circumstances. I hold that.the 
most peaceable and useful Christian union is that which is effected 
by the kindly co-working of denominational bodies, each thoroughly 
persuaded that it is better than all others, and stimulated to the utmost 
esprit de corps.” 

This we believe to be the prevailing disposition among the foremost 
advocates of Congregationalism. ‘The present earnestness for the prop- 
agation of this polity in the Western States, and the desire for a termi- 
nation of the long-continued union between Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians in that part of the country, have sprung, not froma dis- 
position to do injury to churches of a different order, but from an honest 
conviction of the responsibility which rests on Congregationalists to 
make full use of the special facilities and opportunities which their own 
polity affords. 

It is a good service which Dr. Dexter has done, in this work, for the 
interests of ecclesiastical literature generally, in setting forth with so 
great clearness the radical distinction between Congregationalism and 
the other forms of church polity. 

And one is struck by the fact that, while a truly distinctive character 
is established for Congregationalism, as a well-defined system of church 
polity, there is yet an entire absence of the spirit of eeclesiasticism. The 
principles of the system are traced, with great simplicity and directness, 
to the teachings of Scripture and of common sense. We hear little of 
the decrees of councils, or other edicts of human authority. The 
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Church, in connection with this polity, is not magnified for its own sake, 
but always with a direct view to the high purpose for which such an 
organization is established. So, too, in the administrative offices of 
the Church. The officer is simply one of the brotherhood, and is to be 
held in honor, not because of any official dignity, but simply for his 
work’s sake, — a work in which the whole membership have a common 
interest. 

The inquiry will naturally arise, whether, in avoiding the evils of the 
hierarchal and consolidated church systems, Congregationalists may not 
have surrendered something of that efficiency which is the result of a 
concentration of energies, and which is so dependent on the principle 
of union. Will those churches which acknowledge no common head 
but Christ, even though one in faith and purpose, recognize any bond 
of union strong enough to make them, in feeling or influence, fairly 
representative of the spiritual union between all true Christian dis- 
ciples? For an answer to this inquiry, one might be directed to com- 
pare the practical results of the different systems in their various fields 
of missionary labor. Have the Congregationalists lagged behind their 
brethren? And in regard to the question of harmony between sister 

. churches, there is an opportunity every day to observe whether the 
more independent churches are any the less truly one in spirit than 
those which make a boast of their unity. 

Most of our writers on Congregationalism, however, including Dr. 
Dexter, would meet this inquiry, first, by pointing to the principle of the 
“fellowship of the churches,” as an essential principle of the system. 
This, they maintain, meets the necessity for sympathy and co-operation, 
and distinguishes the Congregational churches from those which are 
properly called “ Independent ”; while at the same time it is no en- 
croachment on the freedom of the local church, and is easily distin- 
guished from the organized unity which characterizes other ecclesi- 
astical systems. It is simply the carrying out, between church and 
church, of the same interchange of social offices which is fitting between 
individual Christians. And it no more militates against the inde- 
pendence of the local church, than the usages of friendship and good 
neighborhood militate against the personal independence of friends and 
neighbors. 

But although the Congregational writers consistently and strenuously 
deny any authority to inhere in councils or in the whole community 
of churches, have they not, under a sense of the advantages of fraternal 
communion, been led unconsciously into a manner of treating the sub- 
jeet which indicates an excessive anxiety to avoid certain supposed 

evils of “Independency”? Their error, if it is such, does not consist 
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in laying too much stress on the duty of a real fellowship between the 
churches, but in the assumption that this is the characteristic of Con- 
gregationalism as distinguished from pure Independency ; and conse- 
quently in assigning too prominent a place to it as an integral part of 
the system, and in making its methods and forms more fixed and arti- 
ficial than is suited to the genius of a free polity. 

Such writers as Dr. Dexter and Dr. Bacon — though it is to be said 
with great diffidence — seem to do some injustice to the Congregational 
churches in England, when they charge those churches with having 
ignored an essential principle of Congregationalism, because they have 
not adopted in form the same method of intercourse between sister 
churches which is in vogue here. The truth appears to be, that this is 
not to be considered an “ essential principle ” of the system at all, except 
in a very general sense. A degree of regard for the good opinion of 
one another, some interchange of friendly offices, is a matter of course 
among churches of like faith and order. It is a Christian necessity. 
Even Browne himself, whose name is a synonyme for pure “ Indepen- 
dency,” recognized the propriety of a certain measure of intercourse 
and consultation between churches through their “elders.” But it 
is not desirable that this should be a constrained fellowship; or that 
any one church of commanding influence, or a majority of the churches, 
or a “ National Council,” should dictate its terms and methods. Let 
these be left to the free preference of individual churches. Let not 
the principle of Fellowship be set over against that of Independence, 
as if in ‘this system there were antagonism between them. The latter 
is, at least, quite as essential as the former to the integrity of the sys- 
tem. Is there not some danger of laying an extra-Scriptural burden 
on the conscience of the churches? The true fellowship of Congrega- 
tional churches is to be carriéd out rather by the exercise of a spirit 
of mutual good-will and trust, and by cordial co-operation in Chris- 
tian enterprises, than by an over-anxious habit of inspection and criti- 
cism in regard to each other’s private aifairs, or by any enginery 
devised for the purpose of bringing to bear on a single church the 
influence of combined authority, though it be only the authority of so- 
called advice. But it should, in justice to Dr. Dexter, be added, that 
if, in common with the other chief authorities on the subject, his work 
betrays an unconscious tendency toward the error to which we have ad- 
verted, an effective antidote is provided at the same time in the general 
spirit and tone of the book as a noble advocacy of human rights, and 
of the safety of trusting the people. 

As aman peculiarly of the “living present,” the author has written 
in a spirit of wakeful and intense practicalness. Hence thé work is 
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marked by much freshness, both in its general tenor and style, and in 
the illustrations, which have been gathered even from the very latest 
pages of current ecclesiastical history. This feature of freshness in 
illustration is one which much enhances the interest and value of the 
work ; although, of course, some risk is thereby incurred of doing in- 
justice in individual cases, where the verdict of the day is liable to be 
reversed or modified by the calmer judgment of the future and in the 
light of additional information. 

The style of the volume is correct, clear, and forcible, though an oc- 
casional blemish may be pointed out in the use of expressions which a 
little more severity of revision would have rejected. Such colloquial- 
isms as “dillidallied” and “ shillishallied,” “ being nowhere,” “handy,” 
“muddling of its clear stream,” “meet them half-way in interest,” are 
hardly to be approved in a treatise of this character. We observe also,. 
now and then, a slight inaccuracy, such as “a church that is few in 
numbers,” “equally as well,” “ vitalest.” 

The very copious Index makes the book peculiarly serviceable as 
a work of reference. We confess ourselves, however, a little disap- 
pointed in consulting the Index, at not being able to find the words 
“Communion” and “ Fellowship” ; although the “ Folly” of a vener- 
ated father in the Church is duly noted, and the maker of the Index 
has established his own anti-liturgical character by giving a promi- 
nence to “Calomel” and “Quinine” which we should hardly have 
looked for in an ecclesiastical treatise. 

We were tempted to venture upon a little criticism of the “ Dedica- 
tion,” as being too much in the manner of a studied eulogium; but it 
is a tribute so hearty, and withal is a testimony so well deserved, that 
we feel more inclined to congratulate both the author and his friend. 





4.— Classical and Scientific Studies, and the great Schools of England: 
a Lecture read before the Society of Arts of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, April 6, 1865. By Wiiiiam P. Arxkrnson. 
With Additions and an Appendix. Cambridge: Sever and Francis. 
1865. 8vo pamphlet. pp. 117. 


Tue much-debated question of the comparative value of classical 
and of scientific studies as means of mental training, Mr. Atkinson 
does not decide absolutely in favor of either. Both are needed, he 
thinks, but at different times. Their functions are distinct, and neither 
can replace the other; but the study of outward things should come 
first, following the hint that Nature gives in developing the observing 
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faculties before she develops the reflective. The phenomena of the 
material world — the divinely appointed instruments for the cultivation 
of the observing faculties — first attract the young mind, and the study 
of them ought to be the earliest in the school course; whilst the study 
of the mind, including the study of language as the instrument of 
thought, being the chief agent in the development of the reflective 
faculties, ought to come later. “I should not, perhaps,” he says, “have 
been tempted into so old a controversy, if there had not fallen in my 
way a document which seems to me to throw a new and most extraor- 
dinary light upon the whole subject.” This is the Report of the Parlia- 
mentary Commission appointed in 1861 to investigate the condition of 
Eton and of eight other of the great public schools of England. The 
Report, from Mr. Atkinson’s account of it, certainly shows a very sur- 
prising state of things at Eton; and what is true of Eton seems to be 
true to some extent of the great English public schools in general. 

There was a common impression that an undue importance was given 
in England to the niceties of classical learning, especially to the mech- 
anism of Greek versification. But it seems that not only are other 
studies neglected, but even Latin and Greek are not well taught, — at 
Eton very badly taught; that “the boys go up to Oxford, not only not 
proficient, but in a lamentable state of deficiency with respect to the 
classics”; and that even the great majority of those who take a degree 
in Oxford, after having spent ten or twelve years of their life in the 
all but exclusive study of Latin and Greek, are unable to construe off- 
hand the easiest passages in either language, if they have never seen 
them before. This is certainly a very curious result. It is not at 
once obvious, however, what light it throws upon the question at issue. 
What Mr. Atkinson alleges is, that physical science is a better means 
of early mental training than Latin and Greek. What he proves is, 
that Latin and Greek are very imperfectly taught in England, and 
natural science hardly at all. This does not prove that Latin and 
Greek well taught may not be a good means of training, nor that 
natural science is a better. The effect of the evidence, indeed, is 
rather to make us distrust unqualified statements about the merits of 
any particular course of study. Certain it is that many Englishmen 
somehow contrive to get a very good mental training. Were evidence 
of this fact wanting, perhaps the very existence of this Commission 
and its Report would be enough to furnish it. If the training is got 
from their schooling, the schooling cannot be so very bad. If it is got 
from something else, then the effect of one course or another is of less 
importance. 

More directly to the point are the opinions of various eminent sci- 
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entific men, such as Faraday, Owen, Lyell, and Carpenter, given in 
their testimony before the Commission. Dr. Carpenter, for instance, 
says: “I think that a lad of from ten to twelve years of age is better 
fitted to be led to observe and reason upon what he observes in objec- 
tive phenomena, than he is to reason upon abstractions.” But what 
is an objective phenomenon, as contradistinguished from an abstrac- 
tion? Is a stone, for instance, more truly an objective phenomenon 
than a word? And does its objectivity mean merely that it is some- 
thing outside of the mind, with which the mind has of itself nothing to 
do? If so, itis precisely its objectivity that must be got rid of before it 
can be known or reasoned upon. There is a notion somewhat preva- 
lent, that from outward nature the mind receives knowledge directly 
and ready made, and that it gets thus a result unvitiated by the effects 
of its own action; whilst in dealing with mental phenomena it is only 
working over its old stock, recombining and arranging, but not adding 
to its ideas. But the stone does not become an objective phenomenon 
until the mind has classified and named it, that is, reduced it to an ab- 
straction. On the other hand, the abstract word denoting the class to 
which the mind has assigned the thing is not a mere abstraction, in the 
sense of having lost any part of the reality that belonged to the per- 
ception of the thing by the senses. What it stands for has no existence 
or meaning for us without the name,—no more than the name has 
without the thing. Nothing, in short, is known to us but ideas; the 
only difference is, that in some ideas we perceive more clearly that it 
is thought we are dealing with, whilst in others the thought is more 
obscured, dim, and perceived only as feeling, sensation, &c. 

But were the antithesis between observation and reflection real and 
thorough-going, so far from strengthening the claims of physical studies, 
it would go far towards annulling them altogether. Were it possible to 
observe without reflecting, or to cultivate observation without at the same 
time cultivating reflection, would not this be so far to turn the observer 
into a brute? Do not all tenable distinctions between man and the brutes 
come at last to this, that they know, but he knows and reflects upon his 
knowledge? Why is it, for instance, that, with all their acuteness of 
sense, the race of dogs makes no progress, but stands just where it did 
two thousand years ago? Is it not that the dog is unable to detach his 
perception from himself, from the immediate use or occasion, and see it 
as something independent and impersonal, — in other words to reflect 
upon it,— and so, of course, cannot communicate his experience, or 
most imperfectly, to another? What Mr. Atkinson undoubtedly means 
is, not that the study of the material world develops the observing 
faculties and not the reflective, but that the reflective faculties are in 
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certain cases easiest reached through the observation of external nature. 
Allowing this to be true, it is reason enough, no doubt, for the prefer- 
ence of scientific studies in these cases; but then it is not because a 
different effect is produced, but because the same effect is more readily 
produced by these than by classical studies. Both alike aim, of course, 
at something beyond the information immediately conveyed, which in 
the one as much as in the other is only the vehicle of instruction, not 
the instruction itself. The end proposed is in all cases alike, — train- 
ing of the mind, not of the senses. It is this that makes the accurate 
observer, quite as much as it makes the profound thinker. The prac- 
tised microscopist, for instance, — what change has taken place in him? 
No doubt there is corresponding physical development; but the main 
point is the training of the judgment. He does not see, perhaps, more 
than another, — perhaps less; but he understands what he sees and 
knows what it proves. The sportsman or naturalist who hears the cry 
of a bird or animal unnoticed by his companion, does not necessarily 
hear better, does not even hear that sound better, i. e. it does not 
seem louder to him, but he knows its meaning. The sound exists only 
for him in whom it awakens reflection. The argument in favor of 
scientific studies, then, is, not that they proceed upon facts, while classi- 
cal studies proceed upon abstractions, but that with certain persons or 
at a certain time of life they are more apt to lead the student to make 
his abstractions for himself, that is, to think, whilst the classical course 
is more apt to lead him to accept other people’s abstractions, that is, to 
repeat, without thinking. But this ought to be shown in detail and by 
experiment; the question is only obscured by attracting attention to 
the nature of various kinds of knowledge, or of the various faculties of 
the mind, or their comparative values or utilities. What we want to 
know is the comparative effect of different studies upon the same facul- 
ty, or rather upon the mind, as the unity of all the faculties. 

Mr. Atkinson would be the first to declare that education implies de- 
velopment of all the mental powers. He remarks that “the adyocates of 
science have been too prone to confound education with information ” ; 
and he cites as eminently true Mr. Pattison’s saying that the issue be- 
tween the classics and science ought to be placed on “the comparative 
fitness of the two subjects to expand the powers, to qualify for philo- 
sophical and comprehensive views.” But he does not show precisely 
how the study of scientific facts is likely to lead to this result.’ It does so 
in some cases, no doubt. But then the same may be said of almost any 
occupation. The business of a carpenter, for instance, or a sailor, might 
give occasion for all that is essential in character. But the question is, 
rather, what will produce the desired result with the least friction and 
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waste of power, and thus favor success where, as is usually the case, there 
is no power to spare. If you propose natural history for the average 
boy, without special gift or inclination, the anxious parent, if he be a lay- 
man in science, finds a difficulty in discerning the connection between a 
minute acquaintance with beetles and that mental training which he de- 
sires; and his embarrassment is increased by finding that proficients in 
science very often show no due appreciation of training, and seem to 
think it signifies only an acquaintance with certain classes of facts, as if 
the mind’s capacity meant only its distensibility to contain more and 
more facts. Even so considerable a man as Faraday, in the evidence 
quoted by Mr. Atkinson, declares that the phrase “training of the mind” 
has to him a very indefinite meaning, and gives as an instance of the de- 
fect left untouched by a literary education, that highly educated persons 
cannot remember what water is composed of, though he has told them 
over and over again. The chemical elements, the geological strata, or 
other like particulars, may serve the turn of such men as Faraday or 
Humboldt, but it does not follow that they will have the same value to 
another, nor that these eminent persons are the best judges of their 
value to ordinary mortals. It is they that give these things their value ; 
in their minds the facts seem necessarily associated with thoughts, but 
the association is not necessary or universal. Mr. Atkinson has much 
to say about classical pedants; but the scientific pedant is quite as bad, 
and perhaps more likely to become troublesome in this country. 

The Rev. George Moberly, Head-Master of Winchester School, says in 
the course of his evidence: “ Every man of liberal education is the bet- 
ter for not being ignorant of anything; but compared with other things, 
a scientific fact, either as conveyed by a lecturer or as reproduced in ex- 
amination, is a fact which produces nothing in a boy’s mind. It is sim- 
ply a barren fact, which he remembers or does not remember for a time, 
and which after a few years becomes confounded with other facts and is 
forgotten. It leads to nothing, it does not germinate, . . . . these things 
give no power.” Many persons will sympathize with Mr. Moberly, and 
will find in what he says much that is confirmed by their own experi- 
ence, — indeed, a pretty fair account of what might be expected if ele- 
mentary physics and natural history were substituted at once for Latin 
and Greek in our schools. The present course may Le barren, but 
would this be more fruitful? These are the doubts of the ignorant. 
Mr. Atkinson has full faith that, taught as they might and ought to be 
taught, these things would assume a very different aspect from the dry 
bead-roll of facts they too often seem. His experience may give him 
ample warrant for his belief. A little actual experience, on a basis 
wide enough to include a considerable variety of natural gifts and dis- 
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positions, is worth a great deal of a priori speculation. One thing is 
clear, the decision cannot depend on the abstract nature of the study, 
but on the effect it actually has in the individual case. Where there is 
talent or decided set in the nature in a particular direction, this is doubt- 
less the safesi guide. In the absence of positive indications of this sort, 
negative signs may be useful, for example, less repugnance to one kind 
of studies than to the rest, where none are liked. But this is an equiv- 
ocal test, for the preference may be due to the greater opportunity af- 
forded of escaping any real exercise of mind, while keeping up the 
feeling and the appearance of it. Children and uncultivated persons 
generally, provided they are not wanting in intelligence, have an appe- 
tite for unconnected facts, for incident and novelty for its own sake, 
which indicates a mind awakened but not developed, and equally averse 
to total stagnation and to continuous exertion. The youthful “collec- 
tions” of birds’ eggs and the like, the curiosity about workshops, or 
apparatus, or to see work done, are natural and healthful; but they are 
due in great measure to the desire to get out of doors, to escape regu- 
lar tasks, and to get the sensation of stir and movement without paying 
the price. The part of education is not to perpetuate this stage of 
growth, but to use the means it affords for a further advance. To sup- 
ply the pupil with occupation that would tend to keep his mind at this 
point, would not be to educate his intellect, but the reverse. 

Such are some of the scruples that so general a statement as Mr. At- 
kinson’s naturally suggests. It is for him to show, as he is most compe- 
tent to do, how his plan may be made in practice to secure the advanta- 
ges and avoid the disadvantages upon which all are pretty well agreed. 
The utmost that teachers or systems can do is in any case mostly neg- 
ative, and consists in removing obstacles and in preventing force from 
being wasted by too much diffusion, or by the confounding of incidental 
advantages with the main end. This office, however, is far from unim- 
portant, and its importance is the greater, the less pronounced the set 
of the mental current in him who is to be taught. It is vigor of flow 
that is wanted, and that direction is best which most favors this. The 
danger most to be dreaded in England may very likely come from the 
influence of class prejudice and routine, tending to make education - 
merely a conventional distinction, the badge of social rank. In this 
country there is little danger in this direction; the danger is rather 
that extraneous advantages of another kind, the general utility or the 
tangible, practical nature of the information acquired, will be con- 
founded with the training of the mind itself. If it is really this that 
we seek, everything that does not contribute to it is irrelevant, and the 
more irrelevaut, the more palpable the usefulness for other purposes. 
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To praise the Parthenon as an excellent lime-quarry, would be as 
much as to say that it is good for nothing better. 

It is sometimes asked, Why may not the same advantages that 
are claimed for the study of Latin and Greek be afforded by the 
study of French and German? So probably they may; it is only a 
question of fact, how they are used. If the study of either of these 
languages be pursued chiefly with a view to some external advantage 
that may happen to attach to the possession of them, it is this that will 
chiefly appear in the result. But to the mind all advantages are exter- 
nal except its own growth and culture. Whatever of the mental coin 
of thought is paid for any commodity, is so much of the mind’s capital 
diveried from other uses. If French and German are studied rather 
than Latin and Greek, simply because of the greater likelihood that 
they will be used in after life, this prospect no more gives them an edu- 
cational value than the prospect of a fellowship or a bishopric, which 
Mr. Atkinson thinks the chief stimulus in the English classical system, 
gives an educational value to Latin and Greek. It is true we often get 
more than we bargained for. The prospect of personal advantage of 
any sort may serve as incitement to exertions whose benefit is far be- 
yond what was intended, just as the peg-top or the jack-knife serves as 
incitement to the unwilling school-boy. These bribes are of all degrees 
of fineness, and perhaps never to be quite dispensed with. But in com- 
paring different courses of study we must take care not to confound the 
accidental inducements that one may offer by way of bribe to undertake 
it, with its proper effect as training. Both are highly important; but 
one is general and the other purely personal, to be settled only by the 
idiosynerasies of the particular individual. Speaking generally, the 
more abstract the study, if by abstract we mean remote from all other 
aims except to exercise the mind, the better. 





5. — Affixes in their Origin and Application, exhibiting the Etymologie 
Structure of English Words. By 8. S. Hatpeman, A. M. Phila- 
delphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 1865. 12mo. pp. 271. 


Tus very correctly and elegantly printed book is, as no one can 
doubt who examines it, the fruit of not a little patient investigation and 
serious thought. Curious inquirers into the “ etymologic structure” of 
our mother tongue will find it a valuable aid, and will have reason to 
thank its author for the rich body of materials which it presents, as well 
as for its numerous acute suggestions and apt and striking comments. 
It addresses itself rather to persons of special taste for word-analysis, 
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. and some practice therein, than to a more general public. That it 
- should be made available as a school manual of etymological study, as 
Professor Haldeman seems to expect, or should admit of use by classes 
except under a teacher of considerable linguistic culture and indepen- 
dent critical judgment, does not seem to us possible. For such a service 
it is too dry in style and unorderly in arrangement, too wanting in pro- 
portion in the working out of details, and too fanciful, venturesome, and 
idiosyncratic in its analyses and explanations. 

A book of affixes which should attract the young student to the study 
of English word-structure, and guide him to a correct understanding of 
the subject, would have to be more distinctly historical in its method. It 
must take up with most particularity those prefixes and suffixes which 
are plainly such to the apprehension of the English speaker, and trace 
them directly back to their older forms in the languages from which the 
English is descended, pointing out the modifications of shape and mean- 
ing which they have undergone, — back, if possible, to their ultimate ori- 
gin, — in such wise as to offer a clear and apprehensible exhibition of the 
whole growth and sphere of usefulness of each element. It would not 
need to restrict its attention to these most easily recognizable formative 
elements ; but the obscurer ones, whose formative value lies outside of 
English word-formation, would call for a different kind of treatment, and 
might be more or less briefly disposed of, in proportion to their remoter 


consequence as active constituent parts of our language. Comparison . 


with the affixes of kindred tongues would all along be in place, if cau- 
tiously made, and so set forth as to show, and not confuse and conceal, the 
kind and degree of relationship in every case. To carry the process 
back, by the aid of all the resources which Indo-European philology now 
places within reach of the student, to the ultimate roots out of which the 
whole structure has grown, would indeed be a most valuable work, but 
also one of gigantic difficulty, requiring for its execution the most profound 
and varied learning, penetrating acuteness, and rare judgment ; it would 
give us such an etymologicum of our English tongue as no one has yet 
dared to attempt, or hardly to dream of. How far toward this distant 
goal each investigator shall try to push forward, each must for himself 
determine, according to his special objects and his felt powers and ac- 
quirements. But we are of opinion that Professor Haldeman has en- 
deavored beyond his strength, and would fain lead his readers where he 
can walk with no certain step, and whither they will We unwilling to 
follow him. He strives to be minutely exhaustive in certain directions, 
at the expense of fulness in others much more important. He divides 
into separate constituent parts affixes, and even roots, with which. no 
pradent scholar would venture to meddle ; and many of his processes of 
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analysis are strangely at variance with sound etymology. These faults 
we can best illustrate by reference to examples. Among the specimens 
of analysis given by him at the end of his work, as models for the 
learner, are found the two words climate (p. 246) and constitutional 
(p. 247.) The former, than which no derivative word could well be 
more simple, (it represents the Greek theme kli-mat, root kli in xrive, 
and suffix mat, of which the final ¢, by one of the commonest phonetic 
rules in the language, is lost in the nominative,) he divides thus: e-di- 
ma-te. The syllable Ui is allowed to be the root, to which ¢ is an inten- 
sive prefix, as is set forth elsewheve (p. 51), in a paragraph which is 
throughout a model of baseless theorizing and valueless combination ; the 
main suffix is ma, and ¢ is a farther suffix of declension, a genitive-case 
sign! This last is a blunder for which any sophomore would merit 
degradation to the class below ; but it is repeated many times, in various 
forms, in the work. So, for instance, in the other word we have quoted, 
which is written and explained con-st-it-u-t-io-n-al. Here the radical 
syllable is deprived of its weakened vowel (sti for std); the suffix tu, 
forming the base of the derivative verb, is torn apart for no conceiv- 
able reason; and, worst of all, tion is broken into three pieces, its ¢ 
being pronounced “ participial,” and its n, like the ¢ of mat, “ declen- 
sional.” No cautious etymologist will think of regarding tion, in Latin 
any more than in English, as aught but a single integral suffix ; al- 
though the agreement of its initial with that of the participial ending, 
and their variation to s in the same verbs, are noteworthy circumstan- 
ces, they by no means prove its derivation from the participle. But to 
our author nearly every initial ¢ of a primitive suffix is “ participial” ; 
every final consonant of a suffix, if lost in the nominative singular, is 
“ declensional” ; and most of the initial and final consonants of the roots 
themselves figure in his lists of prefixes and suffixes as “ intensive,” or 
something of the sort. Thus, on p. 55, the d, /, and r of dico, loquor, 
and rogo are declared intensive prefixes, and the three radicals are thus 
impliedly rolled into one, identical with the simpler root of echo; on 
p- 88, sp-eak is by decapitation reduced to the same condition ; and if 
talk escapes a like fate, it has reason to congratulate itself upon its good 
fortune, for ¢, too, is (p. 91) both “intensive” and “repetitive.” 

These are not exceptional cases, captiously chosen for the purpose of 
misrepresenting the work under discussion; on the contrary, they are 
fairly characteristic of its general style and method. Its author has 
not had the training needed to make a safe and reliable teacher in mat- 
ters of this nature, or he lacks the sober and cautious judgment which 
should restrain him from the vagaries into which the etymologists of all 
ages have been notoriously apt to ran, — many heads, wise and strong 
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in other departments of study, showing themselves most lamentably 
weak in treating of words and their history. The same want of sound 
erudition appears not less in Professor Haldeman’s comparisons from 
related languages, than in his style of analysis. Outside the tongues 
from which our own is immediately descended, his most frequent refer- 
ences are to the Sanskrit and the Celtic, especially the Welsh. As is 
wont to be the case with those who use the former freely in etymologiz- 
ing while knowing little or nothing of it as a language, his Sanskrit 
analogies are in great part false and valueless. And we are fully per- 
suaded that the case is yet worse with the Celtic; if every particle of 
Welsh and Irish — excepting, of course, the originals adduced for words 
which we have directly derived from those languages — were stricken 
from the book, it would doubtless be by just so much the gainer. As 
for the introductory and prefatory matter, though containing, like the 
rest, some shrewd remark and valuable observation, it is curiously defi- 
cient in method, coherency, and point. 





6.— Method of Philological Study of the English Language. By 
Francis A. Marcu, Professor of the English Language, and Lec- 
turer on Comparative Philology, in Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1865. 12mo. pp. 118. 


Tue study of English, with us Americans, commonly means the" 
learning and application of the trivial, arbitrary, and superficial rules 
of some one of those Comprehensive Grammars which so frightfully 
abound. The kind of knowledge supplied is of the most unfruitful or 
the most doubtful. The only exercise of thought is in parsing. To 
parse Paradise Lost is the supreme test of scholarship! None but the 
very young can be forced through such a labor, and these, however 
glibly they deliver themselves, rarely, we believe, have a clear notion 
of the nomenclature they employ. Something better than this is be- 
ginning to be done: a little is taught of the history of the language, 
and in some of the best high schools several of the masterpieces of 
English poets are carefully studied in a literary way; the life of the 
author, and the history of the work, with its topics and allusions, being 
well looked up. In a few of our colleges Anglo-Saxon is sufficiently 
taught to give an idea of the primitive structure of our language. But 
can the study of English, the study of Chaucer, Shakespeare, and 
Milton, say, be made a serious discipline, like the study of Plautus, 
Lucretius, and Horace? To question this seems to us all but imbecil- 
ity; and yet we know not that the experiment has been made anywhere 
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except at Lafayette College, which counts in its corps the very able 
Professor who has put forth the book which we have under notice. 
The reason for not undertaking such a course, so far as colleges are 
concerned, may with some truth be said to be a want of time; but as to 
high schools, where there is time enough, it has been rather the inca- 
pability to devise a good system. This difficulty no longer exists. 

In this little book of scarcely more than a hundred pages, Professor 
March shows how to apply to English authors the searching method of 
philological study which is now employed in the most enlightened clas- 
sic schools. Giving out to the pupil short passages from the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Paradise Lost, Julius Caesar, the Fairy Queen, and the Pro- 
logue to the Canterbury Tales, he plies him with multifarious questions 
of grammar, etymology, history, rhetoric, and criticism ; questions from 
so many points of view, so varied and repeated, so suggestive both of 
knowledge and of ignorance, so stimulating to curiosity, that it seems 
almost a necessity, supposing due fidelity on the part of the instructor, 
that even the careless and slow should learn the omne scibile of the 
matter before them, while the intelligent cannot fail to be led to reflec- 
tion and incited to research. Not all the questions are answered either 
by the author or by the books he refers to; not all are satisfactorily 
answerable, even by a clever and well-informed man. That is a good 
point, of course ; for if we are to ask only such questions as we can 
answer, what progress will knowledge make? The plan wisely in- 
*cludes, as an essential part, the writing of essays covering the ground 
of the whole series of questions and investigations. As Professor 
March well says, “the habit of investigating and writing out results 
makes the full and exact man at once.” 

That this Method will be as efficient in the hands of an ordinary 
man as in those of the accomplished and enthusiastic author, it would be 
absurd to expect. Nevertheless, it gives just the help which an ordi- 
nary man most needs; shows him what questions he should ask of 
himself, as well as of his pupils. There are references to such sources 
of information as exist. We could wish that there had been a better 
English grammar than Fowler’s for this purpose; but we know of 
none. When shall we have an English grammar, ay, and an English 
dictionary, worthy to form part of the apparatus for such a method ? 

If we have anything to object to in this book, it is the number of the 
questions in what is vulgarly called Grammar; but we are conscious 
of a prejudice here which makes us slow to censure. 
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7.— Thoughts on the Future Civil Policy of America. By Joun Wit- 
LiAM Draper, M.D., LL.D. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1865. 8vo. pp. 317. 


TueE object of this book is to show the application to America of the 
principles set forth by the author in his work on “The Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” in which he endeavored to show “that the 
historical progress of the nations of that continent illustrates the fact 
that social advancement is as completely under the control of natural 
law as is the bodily growth of an individual.” The present work is 
founded on four lectures delivered before the New York Historical 
Society for the purpose of showing this application. 

Encouraged by the popularity of his principal work, the author 
deems it advisable to give these lectures a more permanent form. This 
appears the more desirable, since “at the present moment, when the 
Republic has reached one of those epochs at which it must experience 
important transformations, it may not be inopportune to direct attention 
to the effects of physical agents and laws on the advancement of na- 
tions.” “ We are too prone,” he adds, “to depreciate their influence.” 

Dr. Draper more than atones, however, for the neglect which the 
workings of physical agents have suffered at the hands of the philo- 
sophical historian, at least in his appreciation of them. The possi- 
bility of historical foresight from a knowledge of physical science is 
much insisted on; but if ever the movements of society come to be 
traced scientifically to the workings of physical agencies, the merit of 
the discovery will hardly be Dr. Draper’s. Like two other recent and 
popular writers, Mr. Buckle and Mr. Spencer, he begins at the end of 
this possible future science, asserting roundly and in most unqualified 
terms conclusions of which the demonstration would require a knowl- 
edge amounting almost to omniscience, as compared with any conceiv- 
able attainments of science. These conclusions may be correct, at any 
rate they cannot be refuted; but the practical importance of insisting on 
them does not consist in any use that can be made of them so long as 
the science exists in the undeveloped state in which Dr. Draper leaves 
it. For he contributes little or nothing to filling up the void which 
exists betwee the problem and its solution. The historian who deals 
with the. more particular and proximate causes and the empirical laws 
of historical events will be more successful, we think, and of much 
greater service to the statesman. . 

The connection between remote physical causes and their effects on 
the character and movements of society and the individual will, though 
we may be easily persuaded of its reality, is one which we can hardly 
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hope to bring within the compass of exact science, or to employ for the 
practical purposes of historical foresight ; and the only motive we can 
conceive for insisting on its reality is a polemical desire to dogmatize in 
opposition to those who ignore or deny its existence. 

To avoid the imputation of such a motive, Dr. Draper affects a prac- 
tical object. He proposes to offer principles for the guidance of the 
American statesman. The only practical lesson of the book occupies, 
however, but little space for its development. The author advises 
American statesmen to prevent the division of the country into separate 
nationalities, and to counteract the modifying effects of climate by en- 
couraging constant emigration and intercommunication, 


“Tt is not enough,” he says, “that there should be free movement for 
thought ; free movement for the people themselves is of equal importance. 
That is the true method for combating climate’ effects, — preventing commu- 
nities from falling into Asiatic torpor, and contracting senseless antipathies 
against each other. Had the Southern States for the last ten years been per- 
vaded by an unceasing stream of Northern travel in every direction, the civil 
war would not have occurred.” 

Three pages back the author exempts the great empire of China ~ 
from this description of “ Asiatic torpor,” and recommends it as an 
example for us, To the question, “Can we not neutralize those cli- 
mate differences, which, if unchecked, must transmute us into different 
nations?” he says :— 

“Tn two words, I think, we find an answer, — Education and Intercommu- 
nication. Nor is this the suggestion of mere theorists. Under that formula 
four hundred millions of men — one third of the human race — have found 
stability for their institutions in China. By their public school system they 
have organized their national intellect ; by their canal system they have made 
themselves, though living in a climate as diversified as ours, essentially one 
people. The principle on which their political system is thus founded has for 
many thousand years confronted successfully all human variations, and has 
outlived all revolutions.” 


The practical statesman might object, however, that restrictions on 
“free movement for thought” in the Southern States have been for the 
last ten years among the most serious obstacles to that “unceasing 
stream of Northern travel” which the author thinks so desirable. 

It is doubtless true, that commerce and free intercommunication are 
among the most valuable means of maintaining civilizations and nation- 
alities, whether by counteracting climate effects, or by those obvious 
utilities which will more readily occur to the unscientific observer of 
human nature. But our Professor of Physiology is haunted with the 
idea that there is a peculiar fatality in climates. These can change the 
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color of the skin, the habitual employments, and the objects of familiar 
contemplation, and hence the habits of thought; hence the mental char- 
acter; hence the development of the brain, and, finally, the shape of 
the skull; and lo! we have a new race of men, no longer fitted to live 
with each other in peace and amity! The fatal, inevitable character of 
these changes so fills his imagination, that he appears to ascribe to them 
a celerity equal to their certainty, apparently forgetting that throughout 
the whole length of recorded history, and during the rise and fall of all 
known nations and empires, the physical features of the human races 
have undergone very slight, if any, material modifications. But our 
author builds national differences on very slight physical changes due 
to climate. Speaking of the zone of the Northern States, he says: — 

“ Follow that zone with a prophetic eye, as it becomes peopled to the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean, and tell me, as those busy hordes extend over 
the vast sandy desert, climb up the threatening ridges of the mountain chains, 
descend through the moaning forests of enormous pines beyond, how many 
.are the vicissitudes through which life must be maintained, and I will tell you 
how many distinct families of men there must be.” 

The view which is most acceptable to philosophical naturalists of the 
present day represents race-variation as the effect, primarily, of geo- 
graphical separation and isolation, and the cumulative effects of many 
and obscure causes, most of which are as likely to be of a very special 
character as to be dependent on general conditions such as climates. 
But the immense sweep of the causes which our author delights to con- 
template — their simple and irresistible character, their fatality — ob- 
scure his vision of all those intermediate proximate causes to which 
men ordinarily ascribe the actions and peculiarities of their species. 
Hence we have such specimens of aphoristical wisdom as this: “ The 
absence of summer is the absence of taste and genius; where there is 
no winter, loyalty is unknown.” Again, we are told that “ without the 
Gulf Stream Newton would never have written his Principia, nor Mil- 
ton Paradise Lost.” What a comprehensive view of causation we have 
in these facts! It impresses “the control of universal law” very forci- 
bly uporfour author. Those so-called Special Providences, long trains 
of trivial events and apparent accidents, op which the lives of the poet 
and philosopher depended, which are the fittest to excite surprise in the 
unsophisticated heart, are as nothing compared with the long reach of 
the causes through which the productions of genius are made to depend 
on the facts ef physical geography and meteorology, and astronomical 
events to work out their own science. 

A fatalistic view of causation is presented throughout the book, — 
not dogmatically, but rather in the rhetorical figures in which the au- 
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thor’s imagination delights to revel. He is most profoundly impressed 
with “the existence of controlling law.” He discovers that animals 
and plants change “helplessly” under physical influences, and he 
therefore regards them as illustrations of “the control of universal 
law.” The empirical laws, disclosed in the statistics of crime, are quoted 
from the same motives, “ for the purpose of bringing into clearer relief 
the cardinal doctrine that in individual life, in social life, in national life, 
everything is influenced by physical agents, and is therefore under the 
control of law. Far from denying,” he adds, “the operation of man’s 
free will, I give to that great truth all the weight that can be desired ; 
but then I affirm there is something that overrides, that forever keeps 
it in check.” Then follows this curious illustration of his meaning : — 

“If the reader will try a very simple physiological experiment upon him- 
self, he will probably come to a clearer understanding of what is here meant. 
Let him execute with his right hand the motion he would resort to in winding 
a thread upon a reel. Then let him do the same thing with his left hand, 
only winding the opposite way. Are not these two contrary motions which 
he thus consecutively accomplishes thoroughly under his control? He wills 
to do either, and forthwith either is done. Both illustrate his voluntary 
power. But next let him try to do both, not successively, but simultaneously. 
Let him put forth all the strength of his determination. A free-will actor, he 
has now the opportunity of giving an illustration of his power. In the fail- 
ure of repeated trials, he may discern what his voluntary determinations come 
to, and what they are really worth. He may learn from this simple experi- 
ment that there is something that over-controls him, and puts a limit to his 
power.” 

Certain important considerations are overlooked in this remarkable 
example, which materially affect its value. The compound motion 
which, according to the author, baffles the free will of man, is something 
more than the sum of the other two. To perform either simple act of 
which it is apparently composed requires the guidance of the sight or 
the imagination. Now, although men have two hands, they have only 
one imagination, and the difficulty of this double motion is in the action 
of this guiding faculty. It is a difficulty, however, which is not in- 
surmountable. A little practice will overcome this “something that 
overrides” the free will, “that forever keeps it in check.” More 
familiar though less imposing illustrations might have shown our 
author’s meaning more clearly. Indeed, examples of the limitations 
of human agency, whether free or otherwise, are not infrequent in 
human experience. 

But our author’s salvo in favor of the “great truth” of free agency 
is not exempt from more weighty objections. If we can correctly inter- 
pret his meaning independently of his illustration, his doctrine of free 
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agency does not rise in dignity a whit above the barbaric fatalism which 
pervades the volume. This free will is one of the “resistances” to 
the “force” of universal law; “overridden,” it is true, and “ forever 
kept in check.” Thus, if climate induce a man to fan himself or seek 
the shade, it is his free will that is coerced, not his indolence. The 
idea comports well with the doctrine that plants and animals are “ com- 
pelled” to change their forms and habits to meet the variations of 
climate and other circumstances ; that they “ yield helplessly” to phys- 
ical influences. Writers like Dr. Draper and Mr. Spencer, who close- 
ly resembles him both in style and doctrine, though they disclaim alike 
the dogmas of Free Agency and Necessity, or any hostility to either, 
yet present in their philosophies what is far more prejudicial to a clear 
scientific philosophy or a healthy moral nature. It is not the dogma 
that hurts. It is in its influence on the imagination, and, through this, 
on our scientific conceptions and moral feelings, that fatalism is mis- 
chievous; and in this manner the language and conceptions of fatalism 
are quite as efficacious as the dogma itself. We have said, that the 
author does not present his fatalistic views dogmatically. It is difficult, 
however, to distinguish, in a style luxuriant in vague paradoxical illus- 
trations, what is meant to impress the reader and what to instruct him, 
but the moral tendency of the figure or doctrine is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing passage : — 

“ And here I cannot help making the remark, that whoever accepts these 
principles as true, and bears in mind how physical circumstances control the 
deeds of men, as it may be said, in spite of themselves, will have a disposition 
to look with generosity on the acts of political enemies. Even when in mad- 
ness they have rushed to the dread arbitrament of civil war,— a crime in 
the face of which all other crimes are as nothing, — and brought upon their 
country immeasurable woes, he will distinguish the instrument from the cause, 
and, when he has overpowered, will forgive.” 


There may be good reasons why our moral feelings, in view of the 
crimes of the late Rebellion, should yield to higher motives ; but the rea- 
son Dr. Draper gives would, if logically insisted on, suppress moral 
feeling altogether. He distinguishes only by the names between a 
crime and a physical evil. Men of sense punish the one, and prevent 
or overcome the other, if they can; and if they do not punish crimes, it 
is not because physical circumstances have produced them, but only 
because punishment will not prevent them. 

The real search of science is for the laws of physical and other 
forces ; but the lesson our author and similar writers seek to draw from 
the facts of science is the doctrine that there is force in physical laws. 


Between these two aims there is all the difference of the most enlight- 
> 
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ened modern philosophy of science from the Manicheism of a barbarous 
theology. Under the formulas of matter and force, power and resist- 
ance, agent and patient, nature and circumstance, we still preserve the 
old duality of principles. Science still finds these phrases convenient ; 
but scientific philosophy has at length emancipated itself from their 
doctrinal import and their influence on the imagination. They have 
degenerated into merely technical, abstract terms, expressive of nothing 
specifically real, though still useful in representing phenomena. The 
dogmas implied in these terms are like the old doctrine of Optimism, 


‘the doctrine that the world was created the best, the simplest, the most 


perfect which devising skill could make. The conception of a poten- 
tial obstacle or hindrance to creative power, some hostile power or an 
intractable material, lurked under the doctrine, since otherwise there 
could be no question of better or worse, more or less perfect. In the 
same manner, the dominion of Jaw, the control of physical forces, “the 
existence of controlling law,” plants and animals and the human will 
“yielding helplessly ” to physical influences, suggest that there might 
be something to hinder, some lawlessness or some perverseness in the 
nature of things and in the human will which required to be overcome. 

The law of causation, the highest principle of positive science, which 
teaches that law or regularity is everywhere to be found even in the 
determinations of the human will, is guilty of no such fatalism as this. 
True scientific philosophy finds no compulsion in the laws it investi- 
gates, because it finds no opposition to them. Opposing laws and 
opposing forces are not found in real nature. The notions are used in 
the abstract scientific analyses and representations of nature, but only 
where no ambiguity or misconception can arise. They are concretely 
propounded only in such barbarous philosophies as this we are noticing, 
and in similar popular works. The fascination of such crudities consti- 
tutes one of the chief attractions of these books to the general reader, 
whose imagination is pleased to drive the round of the sciences with a 
tight rein, all the forces under control and well in the traces. 

Another secret of their popularity is in their frequent resort to en- 
tertainments of really valuable and interesting scientific and historical 
facts, ostensibly given to furnish illustrations of the dreary platitudes 
which they really serve to relieve. Many digressions of this sort adorn 
Dr. Draper’s pages. His scientific facts are, however, too frequently 
obscured by paradox, and his historical facts by doubtful theories. Well- 
ascertained facts and scientific guesses are given with equal positiveness. 
Facts, irrelevant to the illustrations in which they occur, find place in 
his pages, if they are only interesting and connected with the others. 
But the reader will not complain of this, nor ought we to find fault with 
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it. Abstracts of physiology and physical geography, historical mono- 
graphs, facts of social and industrial science, biblical history and criti- 
cism, are scattered through the book. A complete treatise on the phys- 
ical sciences is sketched, to “illustrate” man’s conquest of nature, the 
great idea which will hereafter compete with the climates of North 
America in the development of our nation. This treatise gives us infor- 
mation on gases, meteorology, acoustics, the sea, the steam-engine, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, and the wonders of science. “ But,” he concludes, 
“it is vain to go on. I remarked a few pages back that the facts of sci- 
ence exceed the capacity of any book.” 

This principal digression is intended “to give emphasis to the propo- 
sition that a nation which is preparing itself for sovereignty among the 
powers of the earth, must shake off the traditions of obsolete policy, and 
stand forth the defender and protector of free thought.” 

The following is, perhaps, the most impressive passage in this “ illus- 
tration ” : — 

“ Who could have believed that the twitching of a frog’s leg, in the experi- 
ments of Galvani, would give rise in a very few years to the establishment 
beyond all question of the compound nature of water, separating its constit- 
uents from one another, — would lead to the deflagration and dissipation in 
a vapor of metals that can hardly be melted in a furnace, — would show that 
the solid earth we tread upon is an oxide, — yield new metals, light enough 
to swim upon water, and even seem to set it on fire, — produce the most bril- 
liant of all artificial lights, rivalling, if not excelling, in its intolerable splendor 
the noontide sun, — would occasion a complete revolution in chemistry, com- 
pelling that science to accept new ideas and even a new nomenclature, — 
that it would give us the power of making magnets capable of lifting more 
than a ton, cast a light on that riddle of ages, the pointing of the mariner’s 
compass north and south, and explain the mutual attraction or repulsion of 
magnetic needles, — that it wouid enable us to form exquisitely in metal casts 
of all kinds of objects of art, and give workmen a means of performing gild- 
ing and silvering without risk to their health, — that it would suggest to the 
evil-disposed the forging of bank-notes, the sophisticating of jewelry, and be 
invaluable in the uttering of false coinage,— that it would carry the mes- 
sages of commerce and friendship instantaneously across continents, or under 
oceans, and ‘ waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole’!” 


It is indeed surprising that the twitching of a frog’s leg should have 
given rise to all this, and were it not that many other causes conspired 
with it; we should be disposed to regard the occurrence as little less 
than miraculous. 

Two historical “ illustrations” are intended to show the political 
force of ideas, for the agency of which there is still opportunity in spite 
of climate. Two ideas, a sane and a crazy one, coming into the dis- 
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turbed brain of Mohammed, produce from our author the sketch of a 
treatise on the “causes of mental delusions,” and other consequences as 
numerous and important as those to which the twitchings of Galvani’s 
frog gave rise. Arabian history is made to give “a most striking in- 
stance of the ¢mpelling power of an idea.” Jewish history, on the other 
hand, is made to furnish an example of the resisting power of an idea, 
and many interesting facts and discussions are elicited in connection 
with the history, though they have nothing to do with the idea illus- 
trated by it. Indeed, the general reader will be much impressed by 
the author’s great and various learning, though it consists for thie most 
part of information which the press has already disseminated in en- 
cyclopedias, gazetteers, and elementary works on science and history. 
No work of this sort could be complete, without basing itself on the 
two great cardinal doctrines of modern science, — the imperishable na- 
ture of matter and force, and the order of organic development. These 
are presented in the vague, paradoxical terms which fit them for the 
“ illustrative” uses they are made to serve. In place of the precise 
physical facts which these doctrines express, we have vague analogical 
extensions of them to phenomena of which our knowledge is as unpre- 
cise as possible. One of these doctrines is incorrectly illustrated, even 
within the sphere of its proper and well-ascertained application. We 
are told that plants are nothing more than condensations of the air, 
extracts from an invisible and noxious gas, “their parts being held 
together by force that has been derived from the sun, — force that, as 
it were, is imprisoned in them, but ever ready to reappear.” But 
really only a small part of the force which the sun expends in vegeta- 
tion is represented by the forces that hold the parts of an organism 
together and in their organic order. This force is chiefly expended in 
separating the main elements of organic compounds from oxygen; and 
it is represented by the conditions which keep them sundered from this 
element, for which they have so powerful an attraction. This attrac- 
tion represents the intense heat of combustion, and a much greater 
quantity of force than is developed by the chemical separation of the 
parts of the plant. Poetical imagery comes in place when the facts 
of the case are not obscured by it. It might be poetically correct to 
describe the power of an avalanche as bound, Prometheus-like, to the 
mountain-side ; but to present unfamiliar scientific facts in such images 
is neither poetically nor scientifically correct. This is, however, of lit- 
tle consequence to the use which our author makes of the abstract 
ideas and general laws of science. He hastens, like Mr. Spencer, to 
apply them not so much to a clear elucidation of known phenomena 
as to a vague description of what he fancies certain phenomena ought 
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to be, but which exact science is still very far from having adequately 
investigated. “3 

In spite of the serious defects of thought and style with which this 
book is marred, it will generally be well received. Dr. Draper, like 
Mr. Spencer, is a popular writer, and interests us by nearly the same 
means which have heretofore entertained us in treatises on Natural 
Theology. The pious or the impressive applications which serve as 
convenient transitions to new topics of a scientific character, rest the 
understanding from its pleasant rambles among the wonders of science. 
The interest is nearly the same, whether the lesson be on Divine Provi- 
dence or on the force of an inscrutable and irresistible fate. The main 
interest is in the facts of science and the narratives of history. 





8.— Letters to Various Persons. By Henry D. Tooreav. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 


Wnuat contemporary, if he was in the fighting period of his life, 
(since Nature sets limits about her conscription for spiritual fields, as 
the state does in physical warfare,) will ever forget what was somewhat 
vaguely called the “Transcendental Movement” of thirty years ago? 
Apparently set astirring by Carlyle’s essays on the “Signs of the 
Times,” and on “ History,” the final and more immediate impulse 
seemed to be given by “Sartor Resartus.” At least the republica- 
tion in Boston of that wonderful Abraham & Sancta Clara sermon on 
Lear’s text of the miserable forked radish gave the signal for a sud- 
den mental and moral mutiny. Zcce nune tempus acceptabile! was 
shouted on all hands with every variety of emphasis, and by voices 
of every conceivable pitch, representing the three sexes of men, wo- 
men, and Lady Mary Wortley Montagues. The nameless eagle of the 
tree Ygdrasil was about to sit at last, and wild-eyed enthusiasts rushed 
from all sides, each eager to thrust under the mystic bird that chalk egg 
from which the new and fairer Creation was to be hatched in due time. 
Redeunt Saturnia regna,—so far was certain, though in what shape, or 
by what methods, was still a matter of debate. Every possible form 
of intellectual and physical dyspepsia brought forth its gospel. Bran 
had its prophets, and the presartorial simplicity of Adam its martyrs, 
tailored impromptu from the tar-pot by incensed neighbors, and sent 
forth to illustrate the “feathered Mercury,” as defined by Webster and 
Worcester. Plainness of speech was carried to a pitch that would 
have taken away the breath of George Fox; and even swearing had 
jts evangelists, who answered a simple inquiry after their health with 
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an elaborate ingenuity of imprecation that might have been honor- 
ably mentioned by Marlborough in general orders. Everybody had a 
mission (with a capital M) to attend to everybody-else’s business. No 
brain but had its private maggot, which nrust have found pitiably short 
commons sometimes. Not a few impecunious zealots abjured the use 
of money (unless earned by other people), professing to live on the 
internal revenues of the spirit. Some had an assurance of instant 
millennium so soon as hooks and eyes should be substituted for buttons. 
Communities were established where everything was to be common but 
common sense. Men renounced their old gods, and hesitated only 
whether to bestow their furloughed allegiance on Thor or Budh. Con- 
ventions were held for every hitherto inconceivable purpose. The 
belated gift of tongues, as among the Fifth Monarchy men, spread like 
a contagion, rendering its victims incomprehensible to all Christian 
men; whether equally so to the most distant possible heathen or not, 
was unexperimented, though many would have subscribed liberally 
that a fair trial might be made. It was the pentecost of Shinar. The 
day of utterances reproduced the day of rebuses and anagrams, and 
there was nothing so simple that uncial letters and the style of Diphilus 
the Labyrinth could not make into a riddle. Many foreign revolution- 
ists out of work added to the general misunderstanding their contribu- 
tion of broken English in every most ingenious form of fracture. All 
stood ready at a moment’s notice to reform everything but themselves. 
The general motto was: 
“ And well talk with them, too, 
And take upon ’s the mystery of things 
As if we were God’s spies.” 

Nature is always kind enough to give even her clouds a humorous 
lining. We have barely hinted at the comic side of the affair, for the 
material was endless. This was the whistle and trailing fuse of the 
shell, but there was a very solid and serious kernel, full of the most 
deadly explosiveness. Thoughtful men divined it, but the generality 
suspected nothing. The word “transcendental” then was the maid 
of all work for those who could not think, as “pre-Raphaelite” has 
been more recently for people of the same limited housekeeping. The 
truth is, that there was a much nearer metaphysical relation and a much 
more distant esthetic and literary relation between Carlyle and the 
Apostles of the Newness, as they were called in New England, than 
has commonly been supposed. Both represented the reaction and re- 
volt against Philisteret, a renewal of the old battle begun in modern 
times by Erasmus and Reuchlin, and continued by Lessing, Goethe, 
and, in a far narrower sense, by Heine in Germany, and of which 
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Fielding, Sterne, and Wordsworth in different ways ‘have been the 
leaders in England. It was simply a struggle for fresh air, in which, 
if the windows could not be opened, there was danger that panes would 
be broken, though painted with images of saints and martyrs. Light 
colored by these reverend effigies was none the more respirable for 
being picturesque. There is only one thing better than tradition, and 
that is the original and eternal life out of which all tradition takes its 
rise. It was this life which the reformers demanded, with more or less 
clearness of consciousness and expression, life in politics, life in liter- 
ature, life in religion. Of what use to import a gospel from Judea, if 
we leave behind the soul ihat made it possible, the God who keeps 
it forever real and present? Surely Abana and Pharpar are better 
than Jordan, if a living faith be mixed with those waters and none with 
these. 

Scotch Presbyterianism as a motive of spiritual progress was dead ; 
New England Puritanism was in like manner dead; in other words, 
Protestantism had made its fortune and no longer protested; but till 
Carlyle spoke out in the Old World and Emerson in the New, no 
one had dared to proclaim, Ze rot est mort: vive le roi! The meaning 
of which proclamation was essentially this: the vital spirit has long 
since departed out of this form once so kingly, and the great seal 
has been in commission long enough; but meanwhile the soul of 
man, from which all power emanates and to which it reverts, still 
survives in undiminished royalty; God still survives, little as you 
gentlemen of the Commission seem to be aware of it, — nay, may pos- 
sibly outlive the whole of you, incredible as it may appear. The truth 
is, that -both Scotch Presbyterianism and New England Puritanism 
made their new avatar in Carlyle and Emerson, the heralds of their 
formal decease, and the tendency of the one toward Authority and 
of the other toward Independency might have been prophesied by 
whoever had studied history. The necessity was not so much in the 
men as in the principles they represented and the traditions which 
overruled them. The Puritanism of the past found its unwilling poet 
in Hawthorne, the rarest creative imagination of the century, the rarest 
in some ideal respects since Shakespeare; but the Puritanism that 
cannot die, the Puritanism that made New England what it is, and 
is destined to make America what it should be, found its voice in 
Emerson. Though holding himself aloof from all active partnership 
in movements of reform, he has been the sleeping partner who has 
supplied a gréat part of their capital. 

The artistic range of Emerson is narrow, as every well-read critic 
must feel at once; and so is that of Auschylus, so is that of Dante, so 
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is that of Montfigne, so is that of Schiller, so is that of nearly every 
one except Shakespeare; but there is a gauge of height no less than 
of breadth, of individuality as well as of comprehensiveness, and, above 
all, there is the standard of genetic power, the test of the masculine 
as distinguished from the receptive minds. There are staminate plants 
in literature, that make no fine show of fruit, but without whose pollen, 
the quintessence of fructifying gold, the garden had been barren. Emer- 
son’s mind is emphatically one of these, and there is no man to whom 
our esthetic culture owes so much. The Puritan revolt had made us 
ecclesiastically, and the Revolution politically independent, but we 
were still socially and intellectually moored to English thought, ‘till 
Emerson cut the cable and gave us a chance at the dangers and the 
glories of blue water. No man young enough to have felt it can for- 
get, or cease to be grateful for, the mental and moral nudge which he 
received from the writings of his high-minded and brave-spirited coun- 
tryman. That we agree with him, or that he always agrees with him- 
self, is aside from the question ; but that he arouses in us something 
that we are the better for having awakened, whether that something be 
of opposition or assent, that he speaks always to what is highest and 
least selfish in us, few Americans of the generation younger than his 
own would be disposed to deny. His oration before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society at Cambridge, some thirty years ago, was an event 
without any former parallel in our literary annals, a scene to be always 
treasured in the memory for its picturesqueness and its inspiration. 
What crowded and breathless aisles, what windows clustering with 
eager heads, what enthusiasm of approval, what grim silence of fore- 
gone dissent! It was our Yankee version of a lecture by Abelard, our 
Harvard parallel to the last public appearances of Fichte. 

We said that the “Transcendental Movement” was the protestant 
spirit of Puritanism seeking a new outlet and an escape from forms and 
creeds which compressed rather than expressed it. In its motives, its 
preaching, and its results, it differed radically from the doctrine of Car- 
lyle. The Scotchman, with all his genius, and his humor gigantesque 
as that of Rabelais, has grown shriller and shriller with years, degen- 
erating sometimes into a common scold, and emptying very unsavory 
vials of wrath on the head of the sturdy British Socrates of worldly 
common sense. The teaching of Emerson tended much more exclu- 
sively to self-culture and the independent development of the individ- 
ual man. It seemed to many almost Pythagorean in its voluntary 
seclusion from commonwealth affairs. Both Carlyle and Emerson were 
disciples of Goethe, but Emerson in a far truer sense ; and while the 
one, from his bias toward the eccentric, has degenerated more and more 
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into mannerism, the other has clarified steadily toward perfection of 
style, — exquisite fineness of material, unobtrusive lowness of tone and 
simplicity of fashion, the most high-bred garb of expression. Whatever 
may be said of his thought, nothing can be finer than the delicious 
limpidness of his phrase. If it was ever questionable whether de- 
mocracy could develop a gentleman, the problem has been affirma- 
tively solved at last. Carlyle, in his cynicism and his admiration of 
force as such, has become at last positively inhuman; Emerson, rever- 
encing strength, seeking the highest outeome of the individual, has 
found that society and politics are also main elements in the attainment 
of the desired end, and has drawn steadily manward and worldward. 
The two men represent respectively those grand personifications in the 
drama of Aéschylus, Bia and Kparos. 

Among the pistillate plants kindled to fruitage by the Emersonian 
pollen, Thoreau is thus far the most remarkable; and it is something 
eminently fitting that his posthumous works should be offered us by 
Emerson, for they are strawberries from his own garden. A singular 
mixture of varieties, indeed, there is; — alpine, some of them, with the 
flavor of rare mountain air; others wood, tasting of sunny roadside 
banks or shy openings in the forest; and not a few seedlings swollen 
hugely by culture, but lacking the fine natural aroma of the more 
modest kinds. Strange books these are of his, and interesting in many 
ways, — instructive chiefly as showing how considerable a crop may be 
raised on a comparatively narrow close of mind, and how much a man 
may make of his life if he will assiduously follow it, though perhaps 
never truly finding it at last. 

We have just been renewing our recollection of Mr. Thoreau’s writ- 
ings, and have read through his six volumes in the order of their pro- 
duction. We shall try to give an adequate report of their impression 
upon us both as critic and as mere reader. He seems to us to have 
been a man with so high a conceit of himself that he accepted without 
questioning, and insisted on our accepting, his defects and weaknesses of 
character as virtues and powers peculiar to himself. Was -he indolent, 
he finds none of the activities which attract or employ the rest of man- 
kind worthy of him. Was he wanting in the qualities that make suc- 
cess, it is success that is contemptible, and not himself that lacks per- 
sistency and purpose. Was he poor, money was an unmixed evil. Did 
his life seem a selfish one, he condemns doing good as one of the weak- 
est of superstitions. To be of use was with him the most killing bait of 
the wily tempter Uselessness. He had no faculty of generalization from 
outside of himself, or at least no experience which would supply the ma- 
terial of such, and he makes his own whim the law, his own range the 
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horizon of the universe. He condemns a world, the hollowness of whose 
satisfactions he had never had the means of testing, and we recognize 
Apemantus behind the mask of Timon. He had little active imagina- 
tion ; of the receptive he had much. His appreciation is of the highest 
quality ; his critical power, from want of continuity of mind, very lim- 
ited and inadequate. He somewhere cites a simile from Ossian, as an 
example of the superiority of the old poetry to the new, though, even 
were fhe historic evidence less convincing, the sentimental melancholy 
of those poems should be conclusive of their modernness. He had no 
artistic power such as controls a great work to the serene balance of 
completeness, but exquisite mechanical skill in the shaping of sentences 
and paragraphs, or (more rarely) short bits of verse for the expression 
of a detached thought, sentiment, or image. His works give one the 
feeling of a sky full of stars, — something impressive and exhilarating 
certainly, something high overhead and freckled thickly with spots of 
isolated brightness; but whether these have any mutual relation with 
each other, or have any concern with our mundane matters, is for the 
most part matter of conjecture, — astrology as yet, and not astronomy. 
It is curious, considering what Thoreau afterwards became, that he 
was not by nature an observer. He only saw the things he looked for, 
and was less poet than naturalist. Till he built his Walden shanty, 
he did not know that the hickory grew in Concord. Till he went to 
Maine, he had never seen phosphorescent wood, a phenomenon early 
familiar to most country boys. At forty he speaks of the seeding of the 
pine as a new discovery, though one should have thought that its gold- 
dust of blowing pollen might have earlier drawn his eye. Neither his 
attention nor his genius was of the spontaneous kind. He discovered 
nothing. He thought everything a discovery of his own, from moon- 
light to the planting of acorns and nuts by squirrels. This is a defect 
in his character, but one of his chief charms as a writer. Everything 
grows fresh under his hand. He delved in his mind and nature; he 
planted them with all manner of native and foreign seeds, and reaped 
assiduously. He was not merely solitary, he would be isolated, and 
succeeded at last in almost persuading himself that he was autochtho- 
nous. He valued everything in proportion as he fancied it to be ex- 
clusively his own. He complains in “Walden,” that there is no one 
in Concord with whom he could talk of Oriental literature, though 
the man was living within two miles of his hut who had introduced 
him to it. This intellectual selfishness becomes sometimes almost 
painful in reading him. He lacked that generosity of “ communica- 
tion” which Johnson admired in Burke. De Quincey tells us that 
Wordsworth was impatient when any one else spoke of mountains, as 
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if he had a peculiar property in them. And we can readily understand 
why it should be so: no one is satisfied with another’s appreciation of 
his mistress. But Thoreau seems to have prized a lofty way of think- 
ing (often we should be inclined to call it a remote one) not so much 
because it was good in itself as because he wished few to share it with 
him. It seems now and then as if he did not seek to lure others up 
“above our lower region of turmoil,” but to leave his own name cut on 
the mountain peak as the first climber. This itch of originality infects 
his thought and style. To be misty is not to be mystic. He turns 
commonplaces end for end, and fancies it makes something new of them. 
As we walk down Park Street, our eye is caught by Dr. Windship’s 
dumb-bells, one of which bears an inscription testifying that it is the 
heaviest ever put up at arm’s length by any athlete ; and in reading 
Mr. Thoreau’s books we cannot help feeling as if he sometimes invited 
our attention to a particular sophism or paradox as the biggest yet 
maintained by any single writer. He seeks, at all risks, for perversity 
of thought, and revives the age of concetti while he fancies himself 
going back to a pre-classical nature. “A day,” he says, “passed in the 
society of those Greek sages, such as described in the Banquet of Xen- 
ophon, would not be comparable with the dry wit of decayed cranberry- 
vines and the fresh Attic salt of the moss-beds.” It is not so much the 
True that he loves as the Out-of-the-Way. As the Brazen Age shows 
itself in other men by exaggeration of phrase, so in him by extravagance 
of statement. He wishes always to trump your suit and to ruff when 
you least expect it. Do you love Nature because she is beautiful? He 
will find a better argument in her ugliness. Are you tired of the artifi- 
cial man? He instantly dresses you up an ideal in a Penobscot Indian, 
and attributes to this creature of his otherwise-mindedness as peculi- 
arities things that are common to all woodsmen, white or red, and this 
_ simply because he Mas not studied the pale-faced variety. 

This notion of an absolute originality, as if one could have a patent- 
right in it, is an absurdity. A man cannot escape in thought, any more 
than he can in language, from the past and the present. As no one 
ever invents a word, and yet language somehow grows by general con- 
tribution and necessity, so it is with thought. Mr. Thoreau seems to us 
to insist in public on going back to flint and steel, when there is a match- 
box in his pocket which he knows very well how to use at a pinch. 
Originality consists in power of digesting and assimilating thought, so 
that they become part of our life and substance. Montaigne, for ex- 
ample, is one of the most original of authors, though he helped himself 
to ideas in every direction. But they turn to blood and coloring in his 
style, and give a freshness of complexion that is forever charming. In 
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Thoreau much seems yet to be foreign and unassimilated, showing it- 
self in symptoms of indigestion. A preacher up of Nature, we now and 
then detect under the surly and stoic garb something of the sophist and 
the sentimentalizer. We are far from implying that this was conscious 
on his part. But it is much easier for a man to impose on himself when 
he measures only with himself. A greater familiarity with ordinary 
men would have done Thoreau good, by showing him how many fine 
qualities are common to the race. The radical vice of his theory of 
life was, that he confounded physical with spiritual remoteness from 
men. One is far enough withdrawn from his fellows if he keep him- 
self clear of their weaknesses. He is not so truly withdrawn as exiled, 
if he refuse to share in their strength. It is a morbid self-conscious- 
ness that pronounces the world of men empty and worthless before 
trying it, the instinctive evasion of one who is sensible of some innate 
weakness, and retorts the accusation of it before any has made it but 
himself. To a healthy mind, the world is a constant challenge of oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Thoreau had not a healthy mind, or he would not have 
been so fond of prescribing. His whole life was a search for the doc- 
tor.. The old mystics had a wiser sense of what the world was worth. 
They ordained a severe apprenticeship to law and even ceremonial, in 
order to the gaining of freedom and mastery over these. Seven years 
of service for Rachel were to be rewarded at last with Leah. Seven 
other years of faithfulness with her were to win them at last the true 
bride of their souls. Active Life was with them the only path to the 
Contemplative. 

Thoreau had no humor, and this implies that he was a sorry logician. 
Himself an artist in rhetoric, he confounds thought with style when he 
undertakes to speak of the latter. He was forever talking of getting 
away from the world, but he must be always near enough to it, nay, to 
the Concord corner of it, to feel the impression he makes there. He ver- 
ifies the shrewd remark of Sainte-Beuve, “On touche encore & son temps 
et trés-fort, méme quand on le repousse.” This egotism of his is a 
Stylites pillar after all, a seclusion which keeps him in the public eye. 
The dignity of man is an excellent thing, but therefore to hold one’s 
self too sacred and precious is the reverse of excellent. There is some- 
thing delightfully absurd in six volumes addressed to a world of such 
“ vulgar fellows” as Thoreau affirmed his fellow-men to be. We once 
had a glimpse of a genuine solitary who spent his winters one hun- 
dred and fifty miles beyond all human communication, and there dwelt 
with his rifle as his only confidant. Compared with this, the shanty 
on Walden Pond has something the air, it must be confessed, of the 
Hermitage of La Chevrette. We do not: believe that the way to a 
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true cosmopolitanism carries one into the woods or the society of mug- 
quashes. Perhaps the narrowest provincialism is that of Self; that of 
Kleinwinkel is nothing to it. The natural man, like the singing birds, 
comes out of the forest as inevitably as the natural bear and the wild- 
cat stick there. To seek to be natural implies a consciousness that for- 
bids all naturalness forever. It is as easy — and no easier — to be nat- 
ural in a salon as in a swamp, if one do not aim at it, for what we call 
unnaturalness always has its spring in a man’s thinking too much about 
himself. “It is impossible,” said Turgot, “for a vulgar man to be 
simple.” 

We look upon a great deal of the modern sentimentalism about Na- 
ture as a mark of disease. It is one more symptom of the general liver- 
complaint. In a man of wholesome constitution the wilderness is well 
enough for a mood or a vacation, but not for a habit of life. Those 
who have most loudly advertised their passion for seclusion and their 
intimacy with nature, from Petrarch down, have been mostly sentimen- 
talists, unreal men, misanthropes on the spindle side, solacing an uneasy 
suspicion of themselves by professing contempt for their kind. They 
make demands on the world in advance proportioned to their inward 
measure of their own merit, and are angry that the world pays only by 
the visible measure of performance. It is true“of Rousseau, the mod- 
ern founder of the sect, true of St. Pierre, his intellectual child, and of 
Chateaubriand, his grandchild, the inventor of what we may call the 
primitive forest cure, and who first was touched by the solemn falling 
of a tree from natural decay in the windless silence of the woods. It is 
a very shallow view that affirms trees and rocks to be healthy, and cannot 
see that men in communities are just as true to the laws of their organ- 
ization and destiny ; that can tolerate the puffin and the fox, but not the 
fool and the knave; that would shun politics because of its demagogues, 
and snuff up the stench of the obscene fungus. The divine life of Na- 
ture is more wonderful, more various, more sublime in man than in any 
other of her works, and the wisdom that is gained by commerce with 
men, as Montaigne and Shakespeare gained it, or with one’s own soul 
among men, as Dante, is the most delightful, as it is the most precious, 
of all. In outward nature it is still man that interests us, and we care far 
less for the things seen than the way in which poetic eyes like Words- 
worth’s or Thoreau’s see them, and the reflections they cast there. To 
hear the to-do that is often made over the simple fact that a man sees 
tne image of himself in the outward world, one is reminded of a savage 
when he for the first time catches a glimpse of himself in a looking-glass. 
“Venerable child of Nature,” we are tempted to say, “to whose science 
in the invention of the tobacco-pipe, to whose art in the tattooing of 
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thine undegenerate hide not yet enslaved by tailors, we are slowly striv- 
ing to climb back, the miracle thou beholdest is sold in my unhappy 


country fora shilling!” If matters go on as they have done, and every-" 


body must needs blab of all the favors that have been done him by road- 
side and river-brink and woodland walk, as if to kiss and tell were no 
longer treachery, it will be a positive refreshment to meet a man who is 
as superbly indifferent to Nature as she is to him. By and by we shall 
have John Smith, of No. -12, -12th Street, advertising that he is not 
the J. S. who saw a cow-lily on Thursday last, as he never saw one 
in his life, would not see one if he could, and is prepared to prove an 
alibi on the day in question. 

Solitary communion with Nature does not seem to have been sani- 
tary or sweetening in its influence on Thoreau’s character. On the con- 
trary, his letters show him more cynical as he grew older. While he 
studied with respectful attention the minks and woodchucks, his neigh- 
bors, he looked with utter contempt on the august drama of destiny of 
which his country was the scene, and on which the curtain had already 
risen. He was converting us back to a state of nature “so eloquently,” 
as Voltaire said of Rousseau, “that he almost persuaded us to go on all 
fours,” while the wiser fates were making it possible for us to walk 
erect for the first timdé} Had he conversed more with his fellows, his 
sympathies would have widened with the assurance that his peculiar 
genius had more appreciation, and his writings a larger circle of read- 
ers, or at least a warmer one, than he dreamed of. We have the high- 
est testimony * to the natural sweetness, sincerity, and nobleness of his 
temper, and in his books an equally irrefragable one to the rare quality 
of his mind. He was not a strong thinker, but a-sensitive feeler. Yet 
his mind strikes us as cold and wintry in its purity. A light snow has 
fallen everywhere where he seems to come on the track of the shier 
sensations that would elsewhere leave no trace. We think greater com- 
pression would have done more for his fame. A feeling of sameness 
comes over us as we read so much. ‘Trifles are recorded with an over- 
minute punctuality and conscientiousness of detail. We cannot help 
thinking sometimes of the man who 

“ watches, starves, freezes, and sweats 


To learn but catechisms and alphabets 
Of unconcerning things, matters of fact,” 


and sometimes of the saying of the Persian poet, that “when the owl 
. would boast, he boasts of catching mice at the edge of a hole.” We 
could readily part with some of his affectations. It was well enough for 





* Mr. Emerson, in the Biographical Sketch prefixed to the “ Excursions.” 
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Pythagoras to say, once for all, “ When I was Euphorbus at the siege 

_of Troy”; not so well for Thoreau to travesty it into “When I was a 
shepherd on the plains of Assyria.” A naive thing said over again 
is anything but naive. But with every exception, there is no writing 
comparable with Thoreau’s in kind, that is comparable with it in degree 
where it is best; where it disengages itself, that i8, from the tangled 
roots and dead leaves of a second-hand Orientalism, and runs limpid 
and smooth and broadening as it runs, a mirror for whatever is grand 
and lovely in both worlds. 

George Sand says neatly, that “ Art is not a study of positive reality,” 
(actuality were the fitter word,) “ but a seeking after ideal truth.” It 
would be doing very inadequate justice to Thoreau if we left it to be 
inferred that this ideal element did not exist in him, and that too in 
larger proportion, if less obtrusive, than his nature-worship. He took 
nature as the mountain-path to an ideal world. If the path wind a 
good deal, if he record too faithfully every trip over a root, if he bota- 
nize somewhat wearisomely, he gives us now and then superb outlooks 
from some jutting crag, and brings us out at last into an illimitable 
ether, where the breathing is not difficult for those who have any true 
touch of the climbing spirit. His shanty-life was a mere impossibility, 
so far as his own conception of it goes, as an entire independency of 
mankind. The tub of Diogenes had a sounder bottom. Thoreau’s ex- 
periment actually presupposed all that complicated civilization which it 
theoretically abjured. He squatted on another man’s land; he borrows 
an axe; his boards, his nails, his bricks, his mortar, his books, his lamp, 

- his fish-hooks, his plough, his hoe, all turn state’s ewidence against him 
as an accomplice in the sin of that artificial civilization which rendered 
it possible that such a person as Heary D. Thoreau should exist at all. 
Magnis tamen excidit ausis. Tis aim was a noble and a useful one, in 
the direction of “ plain living and high thinking.” It was a practical 
sermon on Emerson’s text that * things are in the saddle and ride man- 
kind,” an attempt to solve Carlyle’s problem of “ lessening your denomi- 
nator.” His whole life was a rebuke of the waste and aimlessness of 
our American luxury, which is an abject enslavement to tawdry uphol- 
stery. He had “ fine translunary things” in him. His better style as 
a writer is in keeping with the simplicity and “purity of his life. We 
have said that his range was narrow, but to be a master is to be a 
master. He had caught his English at its living source, among the 
poets and prose-writers of its best days; his literature was extensive 
and recondite ; his quotations are always nuggets of the purest ore ; 
there are sentences of his as perfect as anything in the language, and 
thoughts as clearly crystallized ; his metaphors and images ure always 
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fresh from the soil; he had watched Nature like a detective who is 
to go upon the stand; as we reat him, it seems as if all-out-of-doors 
had kept a diary and become its own Montaigne ; we look at the land- 
scape as in a Claude Lorraine glass ; compared with his, all other books 
of similar aim, even White’s Selborne, seem dry as a country clergy- 
man’s meteorological journal in an old almanac. He belongs with 
Donne and Browne and Novalis; if not with the originally creative 
men, with the scarcely smaller class who are peculiar, and whose leaves 
shed their invisible thought-seed like ferns. 





9.— The Conversion of the Roman Empire. The Boyle Lectures for 
the Year 1864, delivered at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. By 
CuarLes Merivate, B. D., Rector of Lawford; Chaplain to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons; Author of * A History of the 
Romans under the Empire.” New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 1865. Cr. 8vo. pp. 267. 


In the eight lectures which, with a long appendix of notes, form the 
present volume, Mr. Merivale has not undertaken to give a formal his- 
torical treatise on the Conversion of the Roman Empire. He has indi- 
cated a few of the salient points of this great revolution of opinion, 
sketched some of its most striking aspects, and sought to exhibit its main 
conditions and methods. 

His work is, therefore, rather a summary of history than the history 
itself. If executed in a philosophic spirit, such a work would be of 
great value ; but it is the misfortune of Mr. Merivale’s position, as well 
as the result of the natural temper of his mind, that these lectures show 
more of the spirit of the ecclesiastic, the pulpit orator, and the adherent 
to an established church, than of the philosophic historian. 

To treat this subject well — to write a true history, or to give a cor- 
rect view of any of the great changes of religious faith and opinion — 
requires a man not only free from the common religious prejudices and 
superstitions, but of large and liberal mind. His faith should be strong 
and clear enough to acknowledge God in the world always and under 
all forms of belief. Tife truth in Paganism should be as sacred to him 
as the truth of Christianity. He should recognize the Christian reve- 
lation, not as an irregular, extra-historical event, but as lying within the 
compass of natural and historic law as purely as the development of the 
Platonic philosophy or the rise and spread of Mohammedanism. 

Mr. Merivale seems to comprehend this necessity, but to hold the 
idea of it so feebly as to be unable fully to divest himself of precon- 
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ceptions and prepossessions derived from ecclesiastical traditions and 
education, which interfere with his allegiance to it. He consequently 
fails to attain for himself, and much more to give to his reader, a - 
clear conception of what he means by the conversion of the Roman 
Empire. He hesitates and shifts, and confuses himself between two 
views of it; regarding it at times as a change wrought under the gen- 
eral laws which, in the providence of God, control and direct the 
course of human opinion and progress, at others as effected under a 
special Divine impulse, and as an exceptional exhibition of the special 
grace of God. This confusion between the miraculous and the non- 
miraculous interpretation of the nature of the conversion of the Empire 
leads to a similar confusion as to its specific character, as a political and 
spiritual revolution. In the main, he assumes that the conversion of the 
Empire was a true moral and religious conversion of the Roman people 
from Paganism to Christianity ; though the facts with whieh he has to 
deal compel him to recognize that it was in great part a merely nominal 
and political change. He thus in one place speaks of “the coup d'état 
of the first Christian Emperor”; and in another he says, speaking of 
“this splendid conversion”: “The decision of mankind was trembling 
in the balance. Then came the last touching appeal to the court of final 
resort, the heart, to the source of all spiritual faith. God was in it; 
the world believed ; the Roman Empire was converted.” 

The so-called conversion of the Roman Empire, though a great step 
in the progress of Christianity, was in fact but a nominal conversion. 
Christianity was heathenized, not Rome Christianized ; and the result 
of the process to which it was forced to submit is still apparent in the 
doctrines which prevail through a great part of Christendom, which are 
commonly accepted as a portion of Christian truth, which are embodied 
in the creeds of Christian churches, but which have neither their origin 
nor their support in the teachings of Christ. 

The lectures throughout show how far Mr. Merivale is from possess- 
ing a just conception of this fundamental historic fact. The Council 
of Nicwa, which exhibited alike in its debates, in the passions of its 
leaders, and in the dogmas which it promulgated, the corruption and 
degradation of the Christian doctrine, is to him the highest authority 
in spiritual matters. He seems to give its decrees pre-eminence 
over all other teachings; he speaks of it (p. 29) as met together 
to “settle the faith of men on an everlasting foundation”; as (p. 30) 
“the first launching of a vast spiritual engine on its career of con- 
quest and dominion”; as solving (p. 33) “the most awful questions 
which the human mind can encounter”; as (p. 167) replying “ to the 
most urgent questions of the heathen on spiritual matters, and offering 
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to them assurance and repose from intellectual perplexity.” If it of- 
fered this repose to the heathen, it surely did not succeed in securing it 
to the Christian. And again, with still more striking apparent neglect 
of respect for the previous teachings of Christianity, and in the true 
spirit of a Churchman, Mr. Merivale says (p. 153) : “The Creed of Ni- 
cxa threw boldly into the world this first fundamental‘vonception of a 
true divinity.” 

The limits of Mr. Merivale’s ability to treat his subject in a truly 
critical and historical method are indicated in numerous passages, But 
perhaps there is no more curious illustration of the superstitious ten- 
dency of his thought, and of his unfitness for the task he has assumed, 
than occurs in his second lecture, where, speaking of the establishment 
of the Macedonian empire, he says: “It was the work of God; not 
merely in the ordinary sense in which we reverently and justly ascribe 
to Providence every movement among men on the face of his earth, 
and the more confidently so, the wider and more permanent it is ; but 
God himself has claimed this work as his own by the indication he gave 
of it in the records of his Word by the mouth of his prophet Daniel.” 
Mr. Merivale refers in support of this wonderful assertion to Daniel ii. 
39: “ And after thee shall arise another kingdom inferior to thee, and 
another third kingdom of brass, which shall bear rule over all the earth.” 
Nothing could more completely exhibit the spirit in which history ought 
not to be written, or show more pajnfully the low condition of critical 
and religious thought among a large body of the scholars of the Church 
of England of whom Mr. Merivale is the representative, than such a 
passage as this. 

Mr. Merivale’s style in these lectures is inferior to the style of his 
History of the Romans. It is often slovenly and inaccurate. The 
book is full of that sort of rhetoric too often characteristic of pulpit ora- 
tory, in which a display of words is made to conceal a lack of substan- 
tial thought ; and of that sort of reasoning in which assertion is made to 
take the place of argument. 

But with all these faults, this book is not without merits. Even when 
we most dissent from the author’s opinions, and most disapprove of his 
methods of supporting them, we do not question the integrity of his 
purpose or the sincerity of his convictions. There are passages in 
which he skilfully uses a considerable scholarship in presenting in new 
and striking lights the relations of the Christian doctrine to heathen be- 
lief, and exhibiting the moral conditions which prevailed throughout the 
Roman world.. His notes form a body of useful and interesting illus- 
trations of his main subject. But the book is not one that will hoid 
a place on the shelves of the scholars of a coming generation. 
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10. — History of the United States Cavalry, from the Formation of the 
Federal Government to the 1st of June, 1863. To which is added a 
List of all the Cavalry Regiments, with the Names of their Commanders, 
which have been in the United States Service since the breaking out 
of the Rebellion. By Avsert G. Brackett, Major First United 
States Cavalry; Colonel Ninth Illinois Volunteer Cavalry; Late 
Chief of Cavalry of the Department of Missouri; Special Inspector 
of Cavalry, Department of the Cumberland. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1865. 12mo. pp. 337. 


A uistory of the cavalry arm of our service is much needed. 
Since the brilliant operations of Sheridan, Stoneman, Kilpatrick, and 
Grierson have proved the value of mounted troops in American armies, 
the study of the introduction and development of cavalry has become 
one of great interest to military men. It is probable that the cause 
commonly assigned for the superior importance attached by the gov- 
ernment, during the early days of the Rebellion, to infantry, is the 
correct one. General Scott, as well as the civil authorities, thought 
that the suppression of the insurrection was to be the work of a few 
months, and considered that time would be wasted in collecting and 
drilling bodies of men which, from the almost proverbial length of 
time requisite to make horsemen effective, could not be of practical 
use. Their mistake was soon evident, and, wisely profiting by it, bat- 
talions of horse were equipped which before long roamed at will 
throughout the rich plantations of the Southwest, routed the enemy in 
the natural strongholds of Eastern Virginia, anf were finally the im- 
mediate means of the surrender of Lee’s army. To trace the progress 
of our cavalry from the spring of 1792, when Congress gave the Pres- 
ident power to raise at his discretion one squadron to serve for three 
years, to the time when the regiments were counted by fifties and their 
battles by scores, — to show how and by what commanders the service has 
been perfected, where it has been best used, how it can best be com- 
bined with artillery and foot, what should be its proportions, equipment, 
and drill, — this is a task well worthy the ambition of a military author. 
Scarcely any one, indeed, who lacks a military education is fitted for it. 

It is to be regretted that Colonel Brackett, while writing his book, 
being in active service against the Rebels at Atlanta and elsewhére, was 
unable to procure the necessary books and papers to make as thorough 
and complete a treatise as he desired. It is a very modest and appar- 
ently careful digest of the materials at the author’s command, and in 
the absence of a fuller work will be of interest to the general reader. 
We hope, now that the war is over, and such an attempt is likely to 
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meet with fewer obstructions than during its continuance, Colonel 
Brackett will, for the sake of the profession, write another “ History of 
the United States Cavalry,” which shall be more purely military in its 
nature, and for which his opportunities of observation as Colonel, 
Chief, and Inspector would eminently qualify him. 





11.— History of Federal Government, from the Foundation of the 
Achaian League to the Disruption of the United States. By Ep- 
warp A. Freeman, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Vol. I. General Introduction. History of the Greek Federations. 
London and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 1863. 8vo. pp. xl., 721. 


CorDIALLy recognizing the excellences of the federal form of gov- 
ernment, Mr. Freeman has undertaken a survey of all the experiments 
in this kind from the earliest recorded times to our own day. His book 
is alike conspicuous for learning and for candor, for critical skill and 
historic discernment. Entering upon a field interesting in itself and 
hitherto untrodder, it deserves to be ranked in that class of truly origi- 
nal works to which its author justly assigns Mr. Finlay’s histories of 
Greece under foreign domination. 

We must be allowed to take exception to a single phrase on Mr. 
Freeman’s title-page. It was, however, in no spirit of unkindness or 
of exultation that the words “to the disruption of the United States” 
were written. We doybt not that Mr. Freeman sincerely rejoices that 
he was mistaken in the anticipations which, as it appears from several 
passages in his book, he entertained of the success of the Southern in- 
surgents.* For the book itself, as friends of the federal system to 
which we are indebted for so much of our greatness in the past, and 
which has just surmounted so triumphantly the extremest perils by 
which the strength of any form of government was. ever tested, we 
cannot but be grateful. 

An introductory chapter on the “ Characteristics of Federal Govern- 
ment as compared with other Political Systems” will be read with inter- 
est by political students in this country. We must, in passing, allude 
to an error into which all theorists, not Americans born and bred, are 
prone to fall. We give it in our author’s words: “The federal tie 





* * We quote one of these passages: “It is dangerous to try to prophesy, but one 
cannot help thinking that the United States and the Confederate States will have 
exchanged ambassadors before the year 1941, or even before the year 1869.” (p. 

118.) The dates were suggested by the duration of the struggles for Datch and for 

American independence respectively. 
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is weak because it is artificial. It is hardly possible that a man can 
feel the same love for an ingenious political creation as he may feel 
either for a single great nation or for a single city-commonwealth. The 
Achaian League or the American Union can hardly call forth either 
that feeling of hereditary loyalty which attaches to kings descended 
from Alfred or Saint Lewis, or that burning patriotism which the 
Athenian or the Florentine felt for the city in which his whole political 
and personal being found its home. A federal union, in short, must 
depend for its permanence, not on the sentiment, but on the reason of 
its citizens.” (pp. 113, 114.) The fallacy lies in assuming that a fed- 
eral union is necessarily a league between really distinct communities, 
of different history and modes of thinking, and forgetting that it may 
exist in a country whose people, like those of the United States, are 
substantially one in origin, traditions, interests, and feeling. The rela- 
tions between the national government and the different States, and the 
powers of each, are defined in our Constitution with consummate wis- 
dom ; but fhe tie which binds the States together, so far from being 
“ artificial,” exists from the very nature of things. That it is not 
“weak,” the world has just had evidence. The relation in feeling be- 
tween old and long independent communities, like Argos, Corinth, and 
Sicyon, and the Achaian League, is vastly less close and intimate than 
that between the American States and the national government. We 
may be proud of our citizenship in Massachusetts, or Kentucky, or 
New York, just as a man might pride himself on his citizenship of 
London, or membership of the venerable academic community of Ox- 
ford; but as the pride of the London citizen or the Oxford scholar is 
subordinate to his pride as an Englishman, so is our local pride, how- 
ever intense, lost in our larger pride as Americans. No majority of 
the people of this country was ever tainted with the heresy which as- 
serts that one’s allegiance to his State is paramount to his allegiance to 
the nation; and the war has silenced that heresy forever. Nearly two 
thirds of our States have no traditions behind the Union. American 
ideas, American institutions, the glory of American triumphs in peace 
and war, the bright hopes of American greatness in the future, occupy 
the hearts of our citizens in every quarter of the land, and, rising im- 
measurably above local attachments and prejudices, unite us in patriotic 
devotion to our country, as single, as definite, as intense as any with 
which ever Briton or Frenchman was fired. 

Mr. Freeman devotes the larger part of his first volume to the 
Achaian League, having selected it as one of the “four federal com- 
monwealths, in four different ages of the world,” which “command, 
above all others, the attention uf students of political history.” The 
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three others are the Confederation of the Swiss Cantons, the Seven 
United Provinces of the Netherlands, and the United States of Amer- 
ica, —an illustrious list, which the name of Achaia is not unworthy 
to begin. 

Greece, for all ages the instructress of the world, rehearsed all the 
forms of government which were destined to be exhibited on the broader 
stage of after history. Even our own Federal Constitution, the most 
original and the most masterly political invention of modern times, 
finds its prototype in Achaia. Not that the features of our scheme 
were borrowed or imitated from the Greek original. On the contrary, 
they were the natural outgrowth of our inherited political principles, 
our colonial history, and our united struggle for independence, enforced 
by geographical position, and defined by the various necessities of our 
situation as understood and interpreted by men of rare insight, sagaci- 
ty, and wisdom. Of the details of the Achaian constitution, the fathers 
of our republic had but scanty and imperfect knowledge; and it is 
amusing to see the inaccuracy of the accounts of it given by, the stand- 
ard historical authorities of that day. In the eighteenth number of 
the Federalist, Hamilton says, in words which Mr. Freeman aptly cites 
on his title-page, “ Could the interior structure and regular operation 
of the Achaian League be ascertained, it is probable that more light 
might be thrown by it on the science of federal government, than 
by any of the like experiments with which we are acquainted”; and 
recent scholarship, in giving us the full picture of the Greek federation, 
and in exhibiting its many points of likeness to the American Republic, 
has but confirmed the sagacity of the founders of each commonwealth 
by the example of the other. We shall briefly describe, under our 
author’s sure and able guidance, the form and character of that Achaian 
government which for one hundred and forty years, from B. C. 280, to 
B. C. 146, gave to a large portion of Greece “a measure of freedom, 
unity, and general good government, which«may well atone for the lack 
of the dazzling glory of the old Athenian democracy,” leaving it for our 
readers to observe the points of likeness and of contrast between it and 
our own. 

And first, the confederation was really a nation, and not a mere 
league. While the subordinate states of which it was composed had 
their separate existence and powers, it was itself a unit. Each city 
had its own local assemblies and magistrates, regulated its domestic 
concerns without interference, and was sovereign for all purposes not 
inconsistent with the higher sovereignty of the confederation.. But no 
single city could make peace or war, or enter into any negotiation with 
foreign states; all power for these purposes was vested in the general 
assembly, in whose hands the federal sovereignty was placed. 
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The national officers of government consisted of a Stratégos, or 
President and Commander-in-Chief, a Secretary of State (ypapparevs), 
and an executive council of ten members (8apsovpyoi). There were also 
an Under-General and a General of Cavalry, probably merely military 
officers. In conjunction with his ministers, the damiurgi, the Straté- 
gos had the power to summon extraordinary meetings of the popular 
assembly, and, like an English prime-minister, he could defend his 
views before the assembly. Though his title was a military one, the 
only outward symbol of his authority was the national seal, which, on 
entering upon or retiring from office, he was said to “accept” or “lay 
down.” As military commander, he was supreme, holding undivided 
command. of the armies, and subject only to the criticism of the assem- 
bly after the fact. Mr. Freeman suggests that “it may have been the 
remembrance of the evils inflicted upon Greece” by the “hireling 
banditti” who formed the armies of Athens in the century after the 
age of Pericles, “which induced both the Achaian League and the 
other later Greek commonwealths to fall back upon the old system, 
and insist upon the union of military and civil powers in the chief of 
the state”; but this union was certainly an unwise arrangement, as was 
manifested signally in the case of Aratos, who was almost as bad a 
general as he was unrivalled in diplomacy. Another defect in the sys- 
tem was the short period for which the Stratégos held his office, —a 
single year, — with the prohibition of re-election until after the interval 
of another year. This latter prohibition was, however, in at least one 
instance disregarded. If the Stratégos died in office, his immediate 
predecessor assumed the post. 

The damiurgi seem to have been the federal magistrates of the 
League in its earlier and looser state, and their powers must have been 
“thrown somewhat in the shade” on the institution of the office of 
General. Thirlwall has remarked that their number, ten, corresponds 
to that of the Achaian townships, as reduced by the loss of Helice and 
Olenos. This number remained unaltered when the League had 
widely extended its borders; but the damiurgi, as Mr. Freeman satis- 
factorily shows, were no longer taken exclusively from the old Achaian 
towns. They were chosen at the same time with the General, and by 
the same electors. With them rested the presidency of the assem- 
bly, and the duty of putting questions to the vote. Their advice, like 
that of an executive council, was doubtless taken by the General in all 
important civil business. Aratos was accompanied by his ten coun- 
cillors when he went to meet King Antigonos, in the negotiations which 
prepared the way for his coming into Peloponnesos. 

Between the administration and the popular assembly stood the great 
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council or senate. It consisted of one hundred and twenty unpaid 
members, who were not improbably appointed, together with the other 
magistrates, at the spring meeting of the assembly. Theirs were the 
usual functions of a Greek senate. They were essentially a commit- 
tee of the assembly, and a meeting of the larger body probably always 
involved a previous meeting of the smaller. The government brought 
their proposals before this great council, to be discussed, and perhaps 
amended, before they were submitted to the final decision of the assem- 
bly. Ambassadors were infroduced to it before their audience by the 
assembled nation, and perhaps in some cases they transacted business 
with it alone. It might often happen, that a summons to an assembly 
was answered by few besides those citizens who happened to be 
senators. 

The constitution of the assembly was extremely democratic. Every 
free citizen of any of the cities belonging to the League, if he had 
attained the age of thirty years, could attend, speak, and vote at its 
meetings. Yet mob-tyranny was effectually guarded against by the 
provision which gave to each city but one vote, whether few or many 
of its citizens were present; moreover, from the more distant towns 
of the confederacy but a small number of members would be likely to 
attend, and they of the wealthier class,— an approach in practice to 
the representative system. To give each city one vote was very well 
in the little communities of Achaia proper, but certainly unfair to 
such large cities as Sicyon, Argos, Megalopolis, and Corinth. The 
assembly held the valuable prerogatives of electing the Stratégos and 
other magistrates, contracting alliances, and making war or peace. 
But further than this, its powers were greatly circumscribed. Its ses- 
sions — which were held twice a year, in the spring and autumn— 
were limited to three days. In so short sessions, the initiative of meas- 
ures must have remained practically in the hands of the government. 
The course,of action was chiefly determined by the President and his 
cabinet, perhaps with the advice of the senate. At extraordinary 
meetings of the assembly, — which could be summoned by the govern- 
ment on occasions of special urgency, — that particular business only 
could be entertained which the assembly had been summoned to de- 
cide. Thus, while the assembly was democratic in theory, it was 
aristocratic in its practical working. Its meetings, too, were chiefly 
attended by those citizens who were “at once rich enough to bear the 
cost of the journey, and zealous enough to bear the trouble of it.” This 
practically aristocratic character attaches to the whole Achaian govern- 
ment. It does not appear that any of the great officers of state were 
paid for their services; and hence, although there was no property 
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qualification, they must, as the rule, have been rich men. But, while 
aristocratic, the government was not illiberal or oligarchical. 

For the greater part of the history of the League, the regular meet- 
ings of the assembly were held at Aigion, the most important of the 
old Achaian towns, but insignificant in size when compared with the 
larger Peloponnesian cities. Mr. Freeman remarks that Aigion was a 
more suitable capital than any of these, for the same reason that Wash- 
ington is to be preferred as the seat of government to New York, — it 
being important, in a federal government, to avoid all liability to undue 
local influence. In the latter days of the League, Philopoimen carried 
a measure by which the assembly met in different cities by rotation. 
It was always the rule that extraordinary meetings could be called at 
whatever place seemed to the General most suitable in the exigency. 

Of the federal courts of justice we know little, except that there 
were such tribunals, and that the wealthier citizens, of the class which 
served in*the cavalry, were the judges. As regards national taxation, 
it would seem that requisitions were made upon the separate cities, 
which raised the sum prescribed, each in its own way. Finally, as 
regards the military administration, the assembly sometimes required 
particular cities to furnish particular contingents, and sometimes invest- 
ed the General with power to summon the whole military force of the 
nation. Besides the citizen soldiers, mercenaries were employed, who 
must have been paid by the federal treasury. Out of these two classes 
the League maintained a small standing army, enough at least to keep 
federal garrisons in a few important places. 

Such are the principal features in the constitution of this renowned 
League. For a brief period, — but Greece teaches her lessons within 
narrow limits both of space and of time, — its members, in the lan- 
guage of Polybios, were not only united in friendly alliance, “ but also 
had the same laws, weights, measures, and coins, and moreover the 
same magistrdtes, senators, and judges; in short, nearly the whole of 
Peloponnesos differed in character from a single city in this respect 
alone, that its inhabitants were not surrounded by the same wall.” 

The chief interest of Grecian history clusters around the name of 
Athens; and the superior fascination of the story of that wondrous city 
often tempts us to pass by other portions of the old Greek annals with 
undeserved neglect. Mr. Freeman justly praises Thirlwall, because to 
him, unlike Grote, “ Aratos and Kleomenes are as essential a part of 
Hellenic story as Themistokles and Perikles.” To use the often- 
quoted simile of Pausanias, in the old age of Hellas, Achaia sprang up 
like a new shoot from a dying trunk; and the fresh growth was worthy 
of its noble stock. Again, in Mr. Freeman’s words : — 
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“Tt is surely something, to put it on no other ground, to see what was the 
state of Greece herself in an age in which, though the freshness of her glory 
was gone, she was still important, — no longer politically dominant, but intel- 
lectually more supreme than ever. The Greek history of this time is more 
like the history of modern times; it is less fresh than that of earlier days, but 
it is also less uniform, and for that very reason it is more politically instruc- 
tive. It is no longer merely the history of single cities; it is the history of 
a complex political world, in which single cities, monarchies, and federations 
all play their part, just as they do in the European history of later times. It 
is a time of deeper policy, of more complicated intrigue; an age in which 
men had lost the vigor and simplicity of youth, but had almost made up for 
the loss by the gain of a far more enlarged experience.” — pp. 225, 226. 


The staple of the history of federal Greece, says our author, is 
formed by “the varying relations between the great Greek monarchy,” 
Macedonia, “and the great Greek confederation,” Achaia, “ diversified 
by the strange phenomenon of /£tolia, at once a democratic confedera- 
tion and an aggressive tyranny, and by the brief but splendid revival 
of Sparta’s greatness.” The aim of the Antigonid kings was to reduce 
Greece under their immediate sovereignty or their indirect influence ; 
that of the Achaian federation to unite the greatest number of Greek 
cities in the bonds of a free and equal League. We cannot enter into 
the details of this history, nor trace the fortunes of this first great fed- 
eration. 


“ For a hundred and forty years,” says Mr. Freeman, “ no short space in 
any nation’s life, and a very long space among the few centuries which we 
call ancient history, the League had given to a larger portion of Greece than 
any previous age had seen a measure of freedom, unity, and general good 
government which may well atone for the lack of the dazzling glory of the 
old Athenian democracy. It was no slight achievement to weld together so 
many cities into a union which strengthened them against foreign kings and 
senates, and which yet preserved to them that internal independence which 
was so dear to the Hellenic mind. It was no slight achiev@ment to keep so 
many cities for so long a time free alike from foreign garrisons, from domestic 
mobs, domestic tyrants, and domestic oligarchs. How practically efficient the 
federal principle was in maintaining the strength and freedom of the nation, 
is best shown by the bitter hatred which it aroused, first in the Macedonian 
kings, and then in the Roman Senate. It was no contemptible political sys- 
tem against which so many kings and consuls successively conspired ; it was . 
no weak bond which the subtlest of all diplomatic senates expended so many 
intrigues and stratagems to unloose. . . . . The League did its work in its 
own age by giving Peloponnesos wellnigh a century and a half of freedom; 
it does its work still by living in the pages of its own great historian as the 
first attempt on a large scale to reconcile local independence with national 
strength.” — pp. 709, 710. 
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Upon examining and comparing the original authorities, we have 
been struck alike with the extent of our author’s research, his keen 
historic insight, the thoroughness of his scholarship, and the trust- 
worthiness of his conclusions. The book is worthy of the high place 
which Mr. Freeman holds in the estimation of English scholars. He 
is an examiner in the School of Modern History and Law at Oxford, 
and, by his writings on various topics of Grecian, Roman, and medix- 
val history, has given proof of great study and of conscientious hand- 
ling of facts. His style is clear and forcible, and not wanting in pic- 
turesqueness, whenever he is willing to depart from what is necessarily 
his usual function, — that of a calm, impartial critic of constitutions 
and laws. Let him complete his great task in the same spirit in which 
he has begun it, and he will have enriched historical literature with 
one of its most original works and most valuable treasures. 





° 
12.— The Gayworthys: a Story of Threads and Thrums. By the Au- 
thor of “ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood.” Boston: Loring, Publisher. 
1865. pp. 399. 


Tuts book appears to have been suggested by a fanciful theory of 
life, which the author embodies in a somewhat over-figurative preface, 
and which recurs throughout the story at intervals, like a species of re- 
frain. The theory in question amounts to neither more nor less than 
this: that life is largely made up of broken threads, of plans arrested 
in their development, of hopes untimely crushed. This idea is neither 
very new nor very profound; but the novel formulawnder which it is 
shadowed forth on the title-page will probably cause it to strike many 
well-disposed minds as for the first time. In a story written in the 
interest of a theory two excellent things are almost certain to be spoiled. 
It might seem, indeed, that it would be a very small figure of a story 
that could be injured by a theory like the present one; but when once 
an author has his dogma at heart, unless he is very much of an artist, 
it is sure to become obtrusive at the capital moment, and to remind the 
reader that he is, after all, learning a moral lesson. The slightly inge- 
nious and very superficial figure in which the author embodies her phi- 
losophy recurs with a frequency which is truly impertinent. 

Our story is organized upon three main threads, which, considering 
the apparent force of the author’s conviction, are on the whole very 
tenderly handled; inasmuch as, although two of them are at moments 
drawn so tight that we are fully prepared for the final snap and the 
quiet triumph of the author’s “I told you so,” yet only one of them is 
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really severed past all repair. This catastrophe symbolizes the fate of 
Miss Rebecca Gayworthy, who cherishes a secret flame for her pastor, 
the Rev. Jordan King. Mr. King, in turn, entertains a passion for an- 
other young lady, whom he marries, but who is not all for him that Miss 
Gayworthy would have been. The broken thread here is Miss Gay- 
worthy’s slighted regard for Mr. King. 

There are two other pairs of lovers whose much shifting relations fill 
up the rest of the book. Miss Joanna Gayworthy is gifted, for her mis- 
fortune, with a lively tongue and an impetuous temper. She is kept for 
a number of years the subject of one of those gratuitous misconceptions 
in which lady novelists delight. To our mind there is quite as much 
of the comical as of the pathetic in her misunderstanding with Gabriel 
Hartshorne. Doth she and her lover seem bent on fixing the minimum 
of words with which a courtship can be conducted, and the utmost pos- 
sible impertinence of those words. They fall the natural victims to 
their own ingenuity. The fault, however, is more with him than with 
her. If she was a little too much of a coquette, he was far too little 
of an enthusiast. Women have a prescriptive right to answer indi- 
rectly at serious moments; but men labor under a prescriptive obli- 
gation at these moments to speak and act to the point. We cannot 
but think that Gabriel obtained his mistress quite as soon as he had 
won her. 

Of the parties yet mentioned, however, neither is to be taken for 
the hero and heroine proper; for in the presence of the inevitable, the 
orthodox little girl, — this time, fortunately, matched not with a con- 
descending man of the world, but with a lad of her own age, — in the 
presence, we say, of these heroic figures, who shall dare to claim that 
distinction? Sarah Gair and Gershom Vorse are brought up together 
in the fields, like another Daphnis and Chloe. Gershom is sent to sea 
by the machinations of Sarah’s mother, who has a quasi-prophetic insight 
into what may be. Sarah blossoms into young ladyhood, and Gershom 
obtains command of a vessel. In the course of time he comes home, 
but, we regret to say, with little of the breezy gallantry of his profession. 
For long years his old playmate has worn his image upon her heart of 
hearts. He utterly fails to take cognizance of her attachment, and in 
fact snubs her most unmercifully. Thrums again, as you see. It is 
perhaps hard to overstate the possibilities of man’s insensibility as op- 
posed to woman’s cunning devotion. But the whole picture of Gershom 
Vorse strikes us as ill-conceived ; and yet those who remember Tom 
Tulliver in “The Mill on the Floss” will acknowledge that much can 
be made in a diamatic way of the figure of the rational, practical, hon- 
est, prejudiced youth whose responsibilities begin early. It is perhaps 
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natural that Gershom Vorse’s contempt for the mother should have pre- 
disposed him against the daughter; but why should he nurse so unman- 
nerly an intolerance of all her little woman’s graces? If Sarah was 
really a perfect young lady, she was too good for this grim and preco- 
cious Puritan. He despises her because, being a young lady, she looks 
and dresses like one, because she wears “puffed muslin and dainty 
boots.” Out upon him! What should he care about such things? 
That this trait is not manly, we need not affirm; but it is the reverse 
of masculine. 

It is hardly worth while, however, to criticise details in an episode 
which is so radically defective as this one. Its radical defect is the 
degradation of sentiment by making children responsible for it. This 
practice is becoming the bane of our novels. It signifies little where it 
began, or what authority it claims: it is, in our opinion, as fatal to the 
dignity of serious feeling and to the grandeur of strong passions as the 
most flagrant immoralities of French fiction. Heaven defend us from 
the puerile! If we desire to read about childien, we shall not be at 
loss : the repertory of juvenile works is vast. But if we desire to learn 
the various circumstances under which love-making may be conducted, 
let us not repair to the nursery and the school-room. A man’s childhood 
and his manhood can never, without a violation of truth, be made the 
same story ; much less may the youth and maturity of a woman. In 
“ The Gayworthys” the loves of the two young people are far too exclu- 
sively projected from their infancy. The age for Daphnis and Chloe 
has passed. Passion and sentiment must always be more or less intelli- 
gent not to shock the public taste. There are, of course, few things so 
charming as the innocence of childhood, just as there are few things so 
interesting as the experience of manhood. But they cannot in a love- 
story be successfully combined. Thackeray’s great genius was insuffi- 
cient to prevent the fruition of Henry Esmond’s boyish devotion from 
seeming very disagreeable. Every reader feels that, if he had had+the 
story to write, that should not have been its consummation. There is 
in the experience of every man and woman a certain proportion of sen- 
sations which are interesting only to themselves. To this class of feel- 
ings we would refer the childish reminiscences held in common by two 
persons who at the age of discretion unite their destinies. A man sel- 
dom falls in love with the young girl who has grown up at his side ; he 
either likes or dislikes her too much. But when he does, it is from 
quite a new stand-point and with a new range of feelings. He does not 
woo her in the name of their juvenile escapades. These are pretty only 
in after years, when there is no other poetry to be had. And they are, 
therefore, quite apart from the purposes of the serious novelist. 
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So much for the faults of “The Gayworthys.” Let us now. pay the 
tribute of an explicit recognition to its very great cleverness. Without 
this quality no novel in these days can hope to succeed. But “The 
Gayworthys” has even more of it than is needed for success. How 
many accomplishments the would-be successful novel demands! and 
how many are here displayed! When we count them over, indeed, we 
are half amazed at our temerity in offering these prosy strictures. The 
observation, the memory, the invention, the fancy, the humor, the love 
of human nature, lavished upon these four hundred pages are the re- 
sults almost of an education. Let us, we repeat, make them a very 
low bow. They contain much that is admirable and much that is pow- 
erful. It is for this reason that, when we see them misused, as it seems 
to us, conjoined with what is vulgar and false, we make a respectful 
protest. We know not whether in this case their union makes a total 
which we may properly call genius ; but it at all events makes a force 
sufficiently like genius not to be able with impunity to work in igno- 
rance of principle. We do not claim to have laid down any principles. 
They are already laid down in a thousand consummate works of art. 
All we wish to do here —all we have space to do — is to remind the 
author of “The Gayworthys” that they exist. 





13.— What I saw on the West Coast of South and North America and 
at the Hawaiian Islands. By H. Wituis Baxtey, M.D. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 1865. 8vo. pp. 632. 


Tuts volume consists of an indifferent guide-book of the cities and 
their neighborhood on the west coast of America, with some personal 
experiences, never amounting to adventure, connected by a narrative 
upon which the picturesqueness or majesty of the wonderful scenes of 
nature amongst which it leads have left not a trace. We have never met 
with a traveller who had seen less of the things which passed before his 
eyes, or who was more thoroughly disqualified by preconceived notions 
from seeing in general than Dr. Baxley. His virtuous soul was possessed 
with one dazzling, blinding idea. Whatever he saw while travelling in 
South America and the Sandwich Islands, and whatever he did not see, 
alike nourished his confidence in the superiority of the Caucasian race, 
the intensity of his “ loathing” of all mongrelism, and his sense of the 
loveliness, naturalness, and even the divinity of that subordination of the 
inferior races to the superior, for which, on one or two occasions, he finds 
a word which expresses his idea exactly, and that word is slavery. In 
the absence of the refreshing prospect afforded by that institution, he 
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suffers his gaze to wander a few thousand miles away to the home where 
he had left it flourishing like the bay-tree and happily overspreading 
the land. In short, wherever he goes, his darling theory and its distant 
illustration intervene between our travelling commissioner and those 
objects close at hand which in the case of ordinary men present the 
strongest claims to attention. 

No doubt this was an excelient way to keep the most agreeable of all 
views constantly before one’s own eyes, but it is not indicative of the 
best condition of mind for a traveller, and above all an author of trav- 
els. Just at this time there are a great many things concerning the 
population, society, and intermixture of blood in the South American 
states, which it would be highly desirable for us to know. In so many 
different conditions, with such variety of climate, laws, and labor, as well 
as of descent, there must be an abundance of interesting and diversified 
facts to be gathered in that great continent by any real inquirer into its 
social condition. Upon all these points we find nothing satisfactory, or 
which bears the marks of being trustworthy in the present work. At 
his first glimpse on the Isthmus of the mixed population of Panama, 
our author’s theory makes its appearance full-fledged, and his conclu- 
sions are announced, which are not to be varied to the last chapter. We 
dispute neither the one nor the other; at the same time it is evident 
that neither has been drawn from facts existing in South America. 
Any clear-sighted observer who will put his finger upon the cause of 
South American degradation will be doing a real service. Meanwhile 
it is ridiculous, even if the time were not past, to talk of slavery as the 
cure of evils which were engendered under its sway. Neither freedom 
nor universal suffrage made these people a population of half-breeds. 

‘It is to the Caucasian race itself that they owe this obligation, as well 
as that of the destruction, according to our author, of a state of happi- 
ness under the Incas, surpassing anything that noble race ever accom- 
plished for themselves. 

The statements of the work are associated with such a sidelong glance 
at home affairs, that its appearance at this time may well be supposed to 
be connected with certain questions at present uppermost. The main 
argument of the volume is this, that the inferior races onght not to be 
admitted to political privileges, because political equality leads to social 
equality, and this to corruption, amalgamation, &c., &c. Surely this is 
not the case with political and social relations among ourselves, nor do 
we see the least evidence adduced in support of this view from the ex- 
perience of the Spanish republics. According to the present, as well 
as all other accounts, the corruption of blood had already, before the in- 
dependence of these states, proceeded to such an extent as to leave no 
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question concerning the franchise; if not given to the mixed races, 
there was really next to nobody else to hold it. And as to the results, 
miserable as the condition of these countries is allowed to be, we. should 
be glad to have the time pointed out since their conquest when it was 
better. The colonial era was a horrible, and, to any but the most sub- 
missive of people, an intolerable compound of robbery, venality, and 
oppression in every shape. That régime alone was sufficient to wear 
out the public virtue of Spain, as it wore out the life of the colonies. 
Between two and three hundred years of this torment, as well as fifty 
years of republicanism, are now bearing their fruits ; and if there is any 
lesson in this quarter to profit by, it seems quite as likely to be a knowl- 
edge of the effect of injury and oppression, even when, as in the case 
of the Indians, it has not been carried to the extent of personal slavery, 
as of the result of too much laxity in political arrangements. 

The publication of this book at this day keenly reminds us of the depth 
to which our government had fallen; but it brings with it, at the same 
time, an exquisite sense of relief, as an incident of the great victory, 
that we are not to be henceforth so misrepresented. Perhaps we shall 
find the point of agreement with our author in our mutual satisfaction 
that he is the last of that breed of diplomatists who used to be sent 
abroad to belie the principles of our institutions. By what Nemesis is 
it that, while those who plainly cling to slavery for its barefaced use and 
profit occasionally exhibit in speech and writing something of the point 
and vigor belonging to a creation of mere force, its theoretical admirers 
and defenders are abandoned to the puerile, the sentimental, the namby- 
pamby in literature? Now that slavery is gone, is all the affected ele- 
gance, all the thin scholarship, to pass away with it? That is too good 
to hope. But in that case this book might remain a sample of the 
product of an extinct state of mind and a perfect treasury of everything 
in a literary performance that we do not care to characterize. 





14.— The Works of the Right Honorable Epvmunp Burke. Revised 
Edition. Vol. I. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1865. Cr. 8vo. 
pp- xx., 537. 


Tuis is the first volume of an edition of Burke’s Works, in twelve 
volumes. One volume is to appear each month till the series is com- 
pleted. In convenience of size and in excellence of typography it sur- 
passes all previous editions, English or American, of the works of the 
great orator. It is, as we understand, a reprint of the authorized col- 
lection of Mr. Burke’s writings, which was published in London, in six- 
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teen octavo volumes, at intervals from 1801 to 1827. There is reason 
for regret that no competent editor has as yet undertaken to prepare an 
edition of Burke, with such biographical, historical, and literary notes 
as are required to give to the general reader a knowledge of the cireum- 
stances under which his various writings appeared, of their relations to 
his life, and of their contemporary effect. Such information must now 
be collected from the biographies of the author, and from various other 
sources. ‘The debt of England, and we may add of America, to the 
most eloquent of English orators and the most philosophic of English 
statesmen, will not be discharged till this due honor has been paid to the 
masterpieces in which the ample stores of his political wisdom are con- 
tained, and in which his marvellous fertility of imagination, powers of 
thought, and mastery of expression are displayed. 

But we need not pronounce the eulogium of Burke, nor recommend 
the study of his works. They will remain the delight of the lover of 
noble thought delivered in noble language ; and every student of the 
science of politics will turn to them for much of his best instruction. 





15. — France and England in North America. A Series of Historical 
Narratives. By Francis Parkman, Author of “ History of the 
Conspiracy of Pontiac,” “ Prairie and Rocky Mountain Life,” &e. 
Part First. Pioneers of France in the New World. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co. 1865. 8vo. pp. xxii., 420. 


The choice of so insignificant a thing as a title has sometimes had no 
small influence on the good or evil fortunes of a book. The selection 
of a subject has often a yet more immediate bearing on the fate of an 
author. A happy judgment in this particular is a very considerable 
argument of his aptness for his task, and a by no means unimportant 
part of that innate outfit of ability which insures as well as justifies 
prosperity. To know his own aptitudes and limitations, to obey in- 
stinctively the natural magnetism of his talents and temperament, proves 
a writer to be gifted with that taste, which, if not itself genius, is at least 
the unerring counsellor that makes it available for service and success. 
No force of mind will overcome the uncouthness and repugnancy of a 
churlish theme. There are blocks which have not in them any Mer- 
cury, winged messenger of the gods, the guide of dreams. The ave- 
nues of fame show many an unsightly monument of misadventurous 
powers. 

Mr. Parkman has shown a singular felicity in his selection of topics. 
There is a part of history which we call, somewhat indefinitely, perhaps, 
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its romance, as if all history, rightly understood, were not the highest 
poetry, “accommodating the shows of things to the desires of the mind.” 
There are bits of story here and there, however, as there are corners 
of the landscape, that are more especially picturesque, like the death 
of Sir John Chandos and the feat of John Seaton in Froissart. There 
are also slender currents of life, adventure, and heroic achievement, 
which seem rather to be swallowed in the main stream of events than 
to be tributary to it, but which, if explored, lead us among scenery all 
the more charming for its untrodden seclusion and its miniature com- 
pleteness. There are inconsequential achievements, or even {fail- 
ures, like that of De Soto, which have a singular fascination. They 
gratify that interest in personal doing and suffering which is stronger, 
perhaps, than what is excited in us by the fate of empires, as the ma- 
jority of mankind are more eager for gossip than for a knowledge of 
great events. It is for this picturesque side of history, as of nature, 
these adventurous sallies of character, that Mr. Parkman has a natural 
predilection, and therefore a lucky eye, for it is our own temperaments 
that we see most vividly in men and things. This intellectual idiosyn- 
crasy, while it gives vividness to his narrative, tinges his style, and 
sometimes, as it appears to us, his judgment. There is a little too 
much, we will not say floweriness, but botany, in the earlier half of the 
book, which makes the tragic grimness of the facts contrast somewhat 
unpleasantly with the sentimentalism of their setting. For example: 
“Here the rich gordonia, never out of bloom, sends down its thirsty 
roots to drink at the stealing brook. Here the halesia hangs out its 
silvery bells, the purple clusters of the wistaria droop from the sup- 
porting bough, and the coral blossoms of the erythrina glow in the 
shade beneath,” &c. (p. 58.) All very well in Bartram’s Journal, or 
in its proper place in Mr. Parkman’s book; but here it is aesthetically 
wrong. It is to mingle flower with historical painting, distracting the 
eye, with bits of bright color, from the heroic figures. The French on 
such an errand as here described would not have noticed them, and the 
reader, who only sees with their eyes, feels the incongruity. The form 
seems sometimes to make our author forget the spirit, though it is here, 
after all, that we are to look for that moral picturesque which is more 
profoundly impressive than any gayety of costume. Mr. Parkman, we 
think, loses sight of the distinction, when in his Introduction, making an 
antithesis of New France and New England, he says that the latter 
“has not been fruitful in those salient and striking forms of character 
which often give a dramatic life to the annals of nations far less pros- 
perous.” Winthrop is to us a figure more attractive, even to the imagi- 
nation, than Champlain or Cartier. Jonathan Edwards among the 
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Housatonic Indians, adapting Calvinism to the demands of logic, is as 
romantic as the best Jesuit of them all. And in what we may call the 
physically picturesque, the Canadian expedition of Arnold may vie with 
any passage in the history of French enterprise in the New World. 
Any comparison between the early French and English colonizations 
which would account for diversity of results from original differences 
of character, without allowing for variety of circumstance, is entirely 
fallacious. The French were invited to adventurous exploration by 
their great river with its numerous affluents, and by the chains of 
larger and lesser lakes that stretched westward and southward. They 
pushed no permanent settlements inland away from these watery high- 
ways, which even in winter were still guides, as well as smooth and 
solid roads. Their habit of memoir-writing gives them an advantage 
with posterity ; but that a spirit of daring enterprise should have been 
wanting to that less communicative race which wrestled with and threw 
the shaggy Pan of the wilderness, and urged into untravelled seas the 
dangerous chase after whales, is hardly conceivable. 

Mr. Parkman, shut out from active adventure by infirmities of body, 
and wellnigh debarred from reading and writing by a weakness of eye- 
sight only short of total blindness, has consoled himself for the one mis- 
fortune by tracing and celebfating the achievements of others, and has 
conquered the other by a cheerful constancy equal te that of any of 
the brave spirits whose exploits he so enthusiastically records. In his 
present volume he first sketches the attempts of the French at coloniz- 
ing the coasts of Carolina and Florida, ending with the wild vengeance 
of Dominique de Gourgues, that last derringdo which shows in full lin- 
eaments the fierce and hardy features of the age of chivalry, and then 
with more fulness of detail and abundance of narrative sets before us 
the works and days of Champlain, which naturally involve the history 
of French discovery and settlement in the northern parts of the conti- 
nent. It is by far the most complete and interesting narrative of these 
events we have ever read. If it lack something of the simple grace 
and attractive quaintness of the story as told by the original actors in 
it, a kind of charm due to a certain bluntness of thinking and conse- 
quent naiveté of language no longer possible, it has the advantage in 
clearness, directness, and unity of purpose, and in a compression which 
is now more sadly demanded than ever by that most impatient of 
men, the general reader. Clearness and accuracy are also much en- 
hanced by Mr. Parkman’s own familiarity with the country which is 
the scene of his story, and especially with the red men, who are such 
important actors in it. By a thorough study of authorities, and by per- 
sonal investigation among existing tribes, he has perhaps a better right 
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to speak with authority as to the moral and intellectual qualities of 
those too-often idealized savages than any other writer. His conclu- 
sions are hardly more flattering than those of Dr. Palfrey. Mr. Park- 
man has that prime merit of an historian, the conscientious study and 
comparison of original documents. He does not write history at second 
hand. He has that hearty enthusiasm which gives warmth and life 
alike to subject and reader, making his books wholesome reading for 
both old and young. To the latter such a volume as this is an especial 
godsend, offering them an ideal of generous hardihood. We have many 
examples of books, written down to the assumed level of boys, which we 
should suppose to be idiocy, did we not know that idiots are divinely 
protected from such reading. A book like this is precisely what we 
would put into the hands of a healthy boy along with the Arabian 
Nights, that the balance might not incline too much either on the side 
of adventure or fancy. 

The volume gives Mr. Parkman a rank with the best of our histori- 
ans, and we regret his infirmity of vision the more, that it will delay 
the completion of his projected work, and keep us hungry for those 
parts of it which will be the freshest and most interesting, — the story 
of the Jesuit missions and of the final surrender of French colonization 
to a force morally superior to its own. “Unless it be the contest be- 
tween France and England in Hindostan, there is nothing in history 
more vividly picturesque than the battle-ground of arms and ideas in 
the trackless wilderness of our Western world, and we know of none 
so fit, both by natural inclination and study, to be its historian as Mr. 
Parkman. 





16. — Voyage de Jaques Cartier au Canada en 1534. Nouvelle Edi- 
tion, publiée d’aprés V'édition de 1598 et daprés Ramusio. Par M. 
H. Micnerant. Avec deux Cartes.— Documents inédits sur 
Jaques Cartier et le Canada, communiqués par M. Alfred Ramé. 
Paris: Librairie Tross. 1865. pp. vii., 71, 53. 


Tue fresh interest which Mr. Parkman’s admirable account of early 
French adventure in North America is awakening in American read- 
ers leads us to call attention to this reprint of the Journal of the first 
Voyage to Canada of Cartier, the bold Breton seaman, the explorer of 
the St. Lawrence, and the namer of Montreal. A similar reprint of the 
narrative of his second voyage, in 1535, was made a year or two since. 
Both of these volumes are carefully edited and beautifully printed, and 
the edition consists of but a small number of copies. The opportunity 
of securing these volumes should not be lost by the collectors of books 
on American history. 
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17.— A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening, 
adapted to North America, etc., etc., with Remarks on Rural Architec- 
ture. By the-late A. J. Downine, Ese. Seventh Edition, enlarged, 
revised, and newly illustrated. With a Supplement. By Henry 
Winturop Sarcent. New York: Orange Judd. 1865. 8vo. 
pp. xv., 576. 


Mr. Downtna’s work on Landscape Gardening, with the very valu- 
able Supplement by Mr. Sargent, still holds its place in spite of the vast 
and rapid improvement of taste and knowledge during the twenty-five 
years since it was written, as the best popular and easily obtainable 
treatise upon the subjects which it embraces. There is great need 
either of a wholly new work on these subjects, adapted to the present 
needs of our public, and brought up to the times, or of a revised and 
improved edition of Mr. Downing’s book. 

From the title-page of the volume before us we inferred that this 
need was to be supplied. But the statement that this seventh edition, 
or this edition of 1865, is enlarged, revised, and newly illustrated, has, 
so far as we can discover, no foundation. The volume appears to be 
merely a reissue, without alteration, of the sixth edition of the work, is- 
sued under Mr. Sargent’s editorship in 1859. Mr. Sargent is of course 
in no way responsible for the misstatement of the publisher. 





18.— The Works of Witttam SuHaxkespeare, the Plays edited from 
the Folio of MDCXXIIL., with various Readings from all the Edi- 
tions and all the Commentators, Notes, Introductory Remarks, a His- 
torical Sketch of the Text, an Account of the Rise and Progress of 
the English Drama,a Memoir of the Poet, and an Essay upon his 
Genius. By Ricnarp Grant Wuirte. Vol. I. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co. 1865. 8vo. pp. cexcevi., 260. 


Wirs this ripe contribution to Shakespearian literature, Mr. White 
brings to a close his edition of the poet begun eight years ago. A gap 
of four years divides the publication of the last volume of the Plays 
from this at once preliminary and concluding volume. Mr. White is 
the first American editor in any adequate sense, the first, that is, whose 
labors may be properly called original, and who has brought to his task 
that critical sagacity, that conscientious observance of the laws which 
should guide and limit editorship, and that taste founded in knowledge, 
which justly place an editor in the front rank of his department. Nor 
is it only among the American editors of the great poet that we would 
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assign him this position. After an examination more minute and a 
comparison more exhaustive than critics are often in the habit of be- 
stowing on the subject of their animadversions, — an examination, we 
may literally say, of every reading and of every note, and a comparison 
of all the modern editions except the so-called “Cambridge Shake- 
speare,” published since his own, — we feel that we have a right, as we 
are sure we are under the obligation, to pronounce his edition the best 
in all essential particulars that has yet been made. A work so faithfal 
and so thorough deserves not only the thanks of all lovers of Shake- 
speare, but especially of all Americans who believe, as we do, that Mr. 
White’s labors are an honor to the scholarship of his country, and of 
more true service to her good repute than all the demonstrations of her 
material prosperity and power, and all the Fourth-of-Julyisms of her 
panegyrists put together. There is an Americanism in Mr. White of 
the sterling kind which assumes our equal right in the noble language 
and the rich literary inheritance of our ancestors, and justifies it by his 
mastery over the one and the scholarly use he knows how to make of 
the other. There are some trifling points concerning which we should 
be inclined to disagree with him, though in doing so we should acknowl- 
edge, at the same time, that where his judgment loses its wonted coolness 
it is because of an ardor of mind which is one of the most needful as 
well as highest qualifications for his task. But our present office is by 
no means controversial. We feel that gratitude is more in place here 
than verbal criticism, and that whoever would grumble over a gift like 
this would look Eclipse in the mouth. It is far more grateful to our 
feelings, as it is more just, simply to add our thanks to the rest for what 


_ is truly a national benefaction. 


If we needed to justify our high estimation of Mr. White as a critic, 
and of precisely that kind most fitted for an undertaking like his, we 
should recall to the memory of our readers his animadversions upon 
the famous Collier folio of 1632. With no other weapons than were 
furnished by Mr. Collier’s own specimens, he succeeded in demolishing 
any claim of the book to what we may call synchronous authority. 
With a single exception (in Blackwood’s Magazine for August, 1853) 
he was the first adverse critic of this unhappy volume, and nothing in 
the way of demonstration has been since added in England to the re- 
sults he arrived at, except what could be supplied by access to original 
documents, and by chemic and microscopic tests, which were, of course, 
out of the question in his case. In that field Mr. White fairly won his 
spurs as a critic. Nor was the temper of his animadversions less admi- 
rable than their learning and acuteness, thus putting him in very grace- 
ful contrast with the principal combatants on the other side of the water. 
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The same tone characterizes Mr. White’s remarks on this matter in his 
sketch of the history of the text in the volume before us. The ques- 
tion may now be considered as settled by Mr. Hamilton’s monograph ; 
and Mr. White speaks of Mr. Collier with the tenderness due to a fallen 
antagonist, who, however criminal in this case, deserves thanks for other 
important services. 

The four years that have passed since the appearance of Mr. White’s 
twelfth volume have been such as amply to account for the delay of the 
first. The mind occupied with the varying fortunes of a conflict like 
that which has just happily ended, could hardly be in a condition to 
compare texts or estimate authorities ; and the eye that must continually 
be running over the lists of killed and wounded, dreading the stab of 
some dear name, was not the one on which misplaced letters and trav- 
estied words would make their due impression. But Mr. White has 
not been idle. If we may trust to internal evidence, he is the author 
of certain letters in the London “Spectator,” which must have done 
much toward enlightening and rectifying public opinion in England 
with regard to this country, and rumor attributes to him that remarkably 
clever satire, “The New Gospel of Peace,” which did equally good ser- 
vice at home. The volume before us contains, beside the Poems, a 
Life of Shakespeare, an Essay on this Genius, a history of the text, and 
of the English Drama, all of them characterized by the same clearness 
of judgment, acuteness of criticism, precision of statement, and acquaint- 
ance with the subject, which our previous knowledge of Mr. White gave 
us a right to expect. 
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1. The Intuitions of the Mind inductively investigated. By the Rev. 
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5. Camps and Prisons. Twenty Months in the Department of the Gulf. 
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The Index to Vol. CI. will be given in the next Number. 
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241 - 245. 

Goodwin, Daniel C., his Southern Slave’ 
in its Present Aspects, critical notice of, 
245 — 249. 

Goodyear, Charles, article on, 65-12 — 
a book made of India-rubber, 65 — anec- 
dote of Webster, 66 — history of India- 
rubber manufacture, 68 - 71 -- how Good- 
year’s attention was drawn to it, 71-74 
— experiments and failures, 74 -78— 
India-rubber mail - bags, 80 — other ex- 
periments, and success at last, §1- 83 
— abject poverty and a generous friend, 
85 - 89 — worth of his invention to man- 
kind, 99 - 92 — some of the uses of India- 
rubber, 95 - 97 — practical appropriation 
of Goodyear’s invention, 97, 98 — his 
visit to Europe, 98, 99—return and 
death, 99, 100— extension of his pa- 
tents, 101 — statistics, 101, 102. 

Goodyear, Charles, his Gum Elastic and 
its Varieties, referred to, 65 - 102. 

Goodyear, Charles, Jr., his Application for 
Extension of Goodyear’s Patent, referred 
to, 65 - 102. 

Greene, George W., his Historical View 
of the American Revolution, critical 
notice of, 256 - 258. 

Grout, Rev. Lewis, his Zulu-Land, critical 
notice of, 274 - 276. 


Haldeman, S. S., his Affixes, critical notice 
of, 584 - 587. 

Hall, Charles Francis, his Arctic Re- 
searches, critical notice of, 272 - 274. 

Hedge, Frederick Henry, his Reason in 
Religion, critical notice of, 288 - 291. 

Hilton, David, his Brigandage in South 
Italy, referred to, 162 - 189. 

Holt, Joseph, his Decision in the Good- 
year Patent Case, referred to, 65 - 102. 


Indian Tribes, Manners and Customs of 
Primitive Tribes, The, article on, 28 - 64 
trustworthiness of Jesuit narratives, 28 
— Indian tribes in 1620, the Algonquins, 
Iroquois, and Hurons, 29 - 33 — domestic 
life of the Hurons, 34 - 86 — their forts, 
knowledge of agriculture and the arts 
of life, 36-39 — female life, 39-41 — 
occupations of the men, 41 — feasts and 
dances, 42 - 46 — intellectual superiority 
of the Iroquois, 46 — the Tionnontates, 
Attiwandarons, Andastes, Eries, and Iro- 
quois of New York, 47-50 — Indian 
government and rules of etiquette, 50 - 
52—clanship, 52, 53 — national organ- 
ization of the Hurons, 54 — of the Iro- 
quois, 55-60 — training of politicians, 
60 — punishment of crime, 60, 61 — 
military organization of the Iroquois, 
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62 — incongruity in their political sys- 
tem, 63 — the system of adoption, 64. 

Js the Study of Language a Physical Sci- 
ence? article on, 434-474 — philology 
at the beginning of the present century, 
434 - 4836— importance of fixing the 
status of linguistic science, 436, 437 — 
how we gained and how we hold our 
language, 438 - 442 — local varieties of 
English, 442 — universal command of 
the language impossible, 445, 446 — 
what the English, language is, 445, 446 
—it lives by tradition, 446, 447 —all 
languages have a similar origin, growth, 
ont tenure of existence, 447, 448 — the 
transmission of speech, 448, 449 — the 
modes of change which make the growth 
of a language, 449 — illustrations, 450, 
451 — generation of grammatical forms, 
451, 452 — agencies which destroy lan- 

uage, 452, 453 — in practice etymology 
is postponed to convenience, illustra- 
tions, 455, 456 — the part and powers of 
the linguistic student, 457, 458 —the 
assumption that language has inherent 
vitality baseless, 458, 459 — opinions of 
Schleicher and Miiller, 459, 460 — illus- 
trations of individual influence in the 
language, 461 — usage makes language, 
463 - 465 — grammatical and phonetic 
changes, 465, 466— all creations or 
alterations of human s h are the 
work of individuals, 468 — parallelism 
between races of men and languages, 
469, 470 — other analogies, 470 - 472 — 
attempt to restrict the title of science, 
473, 474. 

Mtalian Brigandage, article on, 162 - 189 — 
romantic view of brigandage, 162 - 166 
— traits of Neapolitan character, 165 - 
167 — facts which favor brigandage, 168, 
169 — friendship between the —_ 
and the robbers, 169 - 171 — possible 
cures for the evil, 171, 172 — works of 
Marc Monnier, Saint-Jorioz, and Hilton, 
172-175 — brigandage in the Parthe- 
nopean Republic, 176 — Joseph Bona- 

rte and Fra Diavolo, 177, 178 — 
Colonel Manhés and his campaigns, 179 
- 182 —Ferdinand’s war against the 
brigands, 182, 183 — reactionary brig- 
pe sy 184 — the insurrection of Melfi, 
185, 186 — brigandage at present in- 
spired b the party of the Pope and 
Francis II., 186 — insignificance of the 
brigand forces, 187 — policy of the 
vernment, 187 — the future of the 
eapolitans, 188, 189. 


Jefferson, the Political Opinions of, article 
on, 313 - 385 —the real difference be- 
tween our history and condition and 
those of other nations is social and po- 
litical, 313, 314 — Jefferson in the char- 
acter of a party leader, 315 — three 
subjects which, as a statesman, he dealt 
with, 316 — the Federal Constitution not 
original with the Convention; how it 


was constructed, 316, 317 — Jefferson's 
residence in France, and how it affected 
his opinions, 318, 319 — his return home, 
and the state cf political opinion there, 
819 - 322 — he organized the first oppo- 
sition to the administration, and some 
consequences of his success, 322-324 
— opinion that he was the author of the 
States’ rights doctrine erroneous, 324, 
325— the Jeffersonian system as set 
forth in the Resolutions of 1798, 325 — he 
held to no political system as of uni- 
versal applicability, 326 — the purchase 
of Louisiana, 326, 827 —his foresight 
of possible attempts at disunion, 327, 
828 — his opinions on slavery, 328, 329 
—his general views of the science of 
government, 330, 331 — origin of his 
philosophical system, 331, 332 —con- 
cluding reflections, 333 - 335. 

Jesuits, their Relations of the Missions in 
New France, referred to, 28 - 64. 

Jomini, Baron de, Treatise on Military 
Operations, critical notice of, 223 - 227. 


Kingsley, Henry, his Hillyars and Burtons, 
critical notice of, 293 - 299. 


Maine, Henry Sumner, his Ancient Law, 
referred to, 103 - 133. 

March, Francis A., his Methods of Phi- 
—— Study, critical notice of, 587, 


Martineau, Harriet, her Retrospect of 
Northern Travels, referred to, 379 - 434. 

Merivale, Charles, his History of the Ro- 
mans under the Empire, critical notice 
of, 228 - 237. 

Merivale, Charles, his Conversion of the 
ee Empire, critical notice of, 608 
— 610. 

Messages of the President to Congress, 
referred to, 474-514. 

Michelant, M. H., his Voyage of Jacques 
Cartier to Canada, critical notice of, 628. 

Militia of the United States, The, critical 
notice of, 259 - 261. 

Mill, John Stuart, his Considerations on 
Representative Government, referred to, 
103 - 133. 

Monnier, a his Fes Docu- 
menta’ ccount of Brigandage, re- 
ferred £0, 162 - 189. ae 

Moore, Frank, his Speeches of Andrew 
Johnson, critical notice of, 565 - 569. 

Moore, Frank, his Rebellion Record, re- 
ferred to, 190 - 205. 

Miller, Max, his Lectures on the Science 
of Language, referred to, 424 - 474. 


National Freedman, The, referred to, 528 - 
549. ¢ 


49. 
National Freedmen’s Relief Association, 
Reports of the, referred to, 528 - 549. 
National Review, Vol. Il., referred to, 515 

- 527. 
New England Freedmen’s Aid Society, 
Reports of the, referred to, 528 - 549. 
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Parkman, Francis, his France and Eng- 
land in North America, critical notice 
of, 625 - 628. 

Parton, James, his Life of Andrew Jack- 
son, referred to, 379 — 434. 

Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Bulletin, the, 
referred to, 528 - 549. 


Randall, Henry &., LL.D., his Life of Jef- 
ferson referred to, 313 - 335. 

Ritter, Carl, his Comparative Geography, 
critical notice of, 267 - 269. 

Robinson, Edward, D.D., LL.D., his Phys- 
icsl Geography of the Holy Land, 
critical notice of, 269 - 271. 

Rogers, James E. T., his Education in 
Oxford, referred to, 515 - 527. 


Saint-Jorioz, Conte Alessandro Bianco, his 
Brigandage in the Pontificial Borders, 
referred to, 162 - 189. 

Schleicher, Aug., his Darwinian Theory, 
and the Science of Language, referred 
to, 434 - 474. 

Scotch the Snake, or Kill it, article, 190 
- 205 — Americans fail to oy by ex- 
perience, and why, 190— how we re- 
ceive the daily news, 191, 192 — the 
newspaper and telegraph make a single 
auditory of the nation, and cherish our 
distinguishing vivacity of character, 
193, 194 — the Rebellion Record, 195 — 
the motives and manner of the Rebellion, 
195 - 197 — independence a secondary 
consideration with the conspirators, 197 
—thoughtlessness of both sections at 
the beginning of war, cruelty of the 
South and credulity of the North, 198 
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- 200— changes in Northern opinion, 
200, 201 — the fruit of our victory, 201, 
202—our duty toward the South, 202 
—certain measures supposed to be un- 
constitutional, 203, 204 — acceptance 
of the idea of democracy essential to 
a rmanent peace, 204 — conquest 
without conversion is valueless to us; 
not freedom from war, but freedom 
from its causes, is what we fought for, 
5 


205. 

Sprague, William B., D.D., his Annals of 
the American Pulpit, critical notice of 
285 — 288, 

Stewart, Rev. K. J., his Geography for 
Beginners, critical notice of, 264 — 266. 
Stone, Wiliam L., his Life of Sir William 
Johnson, critical notice of, 249 -— 256. 
Student's Guide to the University of Cam- 

bridge, The, referred to, 515 - 527. 

Superintendents of Freedmen, Reports of, 

referred to, 528 —549. 


Thoreau, Henry D., his Letters to Various 
Persons, critical notice of, 597 - 608. 


Wallace, Alfred R., his Origin of Human 
Races, critical notice of, 261 - 263. 

Webster, Daniel, his Speech in the India- 
Rubber Case, referred to, 65 — 102. 

Western Freedmen’s Association, Annual 
Report of the, referred to, 528 — 549. 

White, Richard Grant, his Works of 
Shakespeare, critical notice of, 629- 
631. 

Whiting, William, his War-Powers under 
the CeeER, critical notice of, 237 
- 241. 
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